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PREFACE. 



When I had the good fortmie, in the Bpring of the year 
1861, to be appointed Chaplain of the Second Maesachusetta 
Infantry, I was aaked by the proprietors of the Congrega- 
tionaiist to become a correspondeot of that paper. I did 
po ; and have written, with tolerable regnUrity, ever since. 
The Letters, so fnmished, form the basis of the preseot 
TOlnme. 

This book is, however, far from being a mere reprint. 
I have omitted much ; and I have also added much from 
private notes, especially of facts, which could not properly 
be made public at the time of their occurrence. I have 
revised the whole as carefully as the very limited time 
at my disposal will allow. 

In no sense do these pages assume to be a history. They 
contain merely the frankest record of impressions received 
by an eye witness, of places and scenes in our eventful 
campMgns ; while, of my peculiar duties, I have never 
avoided nor intruded mention. Frienda have urged me to 
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PEEPACE. 

lielieve that tbese observations may be worth addmg, in 
this more permanent fonn, to the materiale of the future 
hiBtoriaa. 

If any one discoTera a change of feeling, from that of 
political antagonism to the administration (generally ob- 
scure, of course), to that of hearty confidence ia the ability, 
honesty,' and wisdom of its present head, I am not careful 
t4i deny it. Regretting deeply some acts, yet I wonder only 
that public affiurs have been conducted so well, and promise 
80 auspiciously. 

A somewhat parallel work, — the Record of the Second 
Massachusetts Infantry, — though covering the same cam- 
ptugns, will prove to have an entirely different scope. 

I acknowledge my great indebtedness to the scholarly 
taste and accuracy of my firiend, Mr. Samuel Bumham, 
of Boston, for his assistance in my absence. The index, 
also, is entirely his work. 

Ciitr OP THa Sbcohd Uahsichusettb LtPAJtras, 
Abhi of Toa CuHBEKLAKD, Usich, 1894. 
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POTOMAC AND THE RAPIMN. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE FAILURE AT WENCHESTEB. 

Kbab Dabmxstowii, Hd., Septembn 6, IS61. 

You think it strange that I do not write. Bat I remem- 
ber that macbineiy used to auder more by standing still a 
few months, than it would have done from the wear of use ; 
and that, when started, it ran heavily till the dnst and dirt 
worked out and off. The very oil that had lubricated the 
bearings hardened into a hinderance. 

How could yon expect, then, my mental nwichinery to start 
into smooth running, after a few weeks of snch change as 
that from a quiet village pastorate to the life of a camp, and 
the total cessation of all writing save the hasty epistles to a 
few, very few friends, to revered and beloved father and 
mother, and to the two, mother and child, whose laces are 
first in thought at mom, and last at night? It used to take 
time to get into writing order after returning from one's 
summer vacation ; if that so diverted the mind from its usual 
current, how much greater the effect where reveUle wakes 
W 
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10 THE POTOMAC AND THE BAPIDAN. 

one at morning dawn, where guard^mounting, parade, drill, 
and scouting are the day's history, and where tattoo and 
taps are the last sound before sleep — save when hostile shots 
call for more sentries, or the long roll starts every soldier to 
arms ; where the very Sabbath mora is the hour for weekly 
inspection ; where one's congregation is marshalled by the 
drum-beat, and marches by companies, vrith soldierly tread, 
to the grove of worship, to stand or sit in ranks, and where 
your very choir is detailed by orders, like a picket guard ! 
Xor are you to forget that the comforts of civilization are not 
always at haud. You sit at a comfortable desk, and have a 
good pen (provided it is quill) , and an inkstand. I seldom 
see ink, as a fluid. I sit now on a bundle of straw. I hold 
my paper on my knees. A canvas shields me from the 
pouring rain. On my door there is no such ingenious catch 
as guards your sanctum (partly because I have no door), 
and no man is barred from the chaplain's tent. My time is 
occupied, "We are continually moving. Imagine, therefore, 
the difficulty of writing. 

And now, when I am virtuously determined, what shall I 
write about? War? I have no engagements to describe. 
We have been in an enemy's land, it is true, and our sentinels 
have been fired upon night after night. We took our place 
in a noble column of twenty thousand men, burning to fight, 
but, within ten mttes of (he enemy, our general, like a King 
of France, — 

'• With twice ten thoaBaud men, 
Maccbed up a hill, BJid then marched down agun, — 

and left Johnston to go unchecked to fatal Manassas. But 
no bloody scenes have we yet experienced, though the bullets 
are restless in our muskets. 

I could write of leaving home ; of a dear church still in 
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A CHAPLAIN'S POSITION. 11 

memoiy ; of the crowd and hurrahs which^peeded us ; of the 
last hand-ahake at the railway with as dear a friend as pastor 
or man ever had ; of a little note received there, now treas- 
ured near the heart ; of the curve which hid the eight years' 
home at last ; of the real ovation in Xew York ; of a long, 
wearying jonmey, night and day, acroas New Jersey, sweep- 
ing through Ceulral FeunsylTania, meeting the fires of the 
iron furnaces at morning gray, dipping our hands and bathing 
our faces in the beautifiil river of the Lehigh Valley, dashing 
down the magnificent wheat-fields of the Cumberland Valley, 
across the lordly Susquehanna at Harrisburg, making no 
rest till we enter Hagerstown at midnight, there for the first 
lime to meet pacing sentinels, and hear the peremptory 
" Halt ! " at every comer ; of the marching to the Potomac, 
camping a night by its waters, of fording at dawn, entering 
Virginia ; of passing by old ekirmieh fields and deserted camps 
of rebellion ; of many a hard and toilsome march ; of camps 
where every man who slept slept upon his arms. And now 
we wait in readiness for whatever orders may come ; and 
when the fray comes, Massachusetts blood wiU be true. 

Of a chaplain's position I will write to-day, though with 
but a few months' experience. Could the opportunities for 
good here, and the strange fascinations of this strange life be 
felt, not a minister in Massachusetts but would long for these 
scenes. Our government did well lo establish this office. 
Do not believe the burlesqne which describes a chaplain's 
' position aa useless or uncomfortable. He must meet hard- 
ships. Sometimes he may go hungry. Often, perhaps, he 
must make, with others, the ground his bed, with no cover- 
ing but the skies. Often will he be wet and tired. But one 
with a good constitution draws only new life from these 
things. He is invigorated; and headaches are unknown; 
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12 THE POTOMAC AND THE BAPIDAN. 

and fastidiousness of appetite Tanishes ; and fear of cold air 
enda. Sunburnt and rough he becomes, but be'is the more 
a man. And the more a uunist«r becomes a man, the better 
be can fiilfil his noble mission. 

There ia every opportunity for usefobiess. Our officers 
welcome every effort for the religions good of the regiment. 
Our men meet openly and frankly every advance which they 
feel comes from the heart. Every privilege a chaplain asks 
for (if ho is wise enough to confine himself to his own afiairs, 
and regard the duties required of the men) b freely granted. 
"May I have evening prayer-meetings occasionally?" I 
asked of our colonel. ' " Certainly," said he, " every night 
in the week, if you wish." The hour or place of public wor- 
ship is at my own disposal. I have the freest entrance to 
every tent. I have the privileges of an officer without his 
vexations. I have countersigns, and what is at present an 
exceptional case, I can cross the lines at pleasure. I dis- 
tribute such books and papers as I please. With much that 
is painftil to meet, — pains of body and evils of conduct which 
jar npon the nerves, — yet the opportunity for good is abundant. 

Then there are special conditions which help usefulness. 
While it is impossible to know all the men, yet one is armed 
with many a letter from mothers and sisters. One leama 
the circumstances of many yoimg men. The hospital makes 
acquaintance with the sick. The very care of post-office 
helping brings personal knowledge of many home ties. The 
discipline of a regiment, also, is favorable to the encourage- 
ment of good habits. The very rule of obedience to which 
(dl are bound, illustrates obedience to God. The necessary 
trust in commanders is a faint image of needed trust in God. 
The punishment of wrong strikes at the root of sickly ideas 
as to God's indifference to sin. And the constant change of 
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OLD AND NEW HABITS. 18 

place and of the kind of duty eaaily illustrates the faith of 
one who " went out not knowing whither he went." 

Bat the chief advantage is in the thorough breaking np of 
old associations and habits of life. New scenes have dis- 
placed the old. The old fonnality is ended. Int^rcoarse 
between minister and soldier is free and familiar — far dif- 
ferent from that in the stereotyped localities where the pa- 
rishioner sleeps in his hired pew. An unknown freshness and 
life is the mle. The crust which grows over men at home 
is broken. Society is disintegrated ; it crystallizes in new 
forms. There is no time to settle into chronic dnlness. 
Events are too rapid to allow of bondage to form. Men in 
proximity to danger are not insensible. Our New England 
meu are not ashamed to acknowledge their need of God's 
help, and many a petition goes up iu silence when they start 
on some expedition. 

It is not strange that one forgets entirely the momentons 
question whether Scripture should precede singing, or singing 
precede Scripture ; whether the congregation shonld, during 
singing, face the minister or the choir ; whether standing in 
prayer is a saving ordinance ; whether it is wicked for a 
minister to disuse the razor. All these things are vital, 
doubtless, at home ; bat here, where men have taken their 
lives in their hands at their country's call, such formalities 
seem trivial. Pardon me, if I suggest, also, that one forgets 
even his denomination, though far from forgetting the dear 
friends with whom he has taken sweet counsel. Whether 
immersion is better than sprinkling, or bishop than minister, 
or predestination than free-wiU, — all are swaUowed up in 
the vital questions of life or death, God's favor or hia frown, 
the broad Fatherhood, and the ujaty of discipleship. In sudi 
a changed life, written sermons are forgotten, and pnl[dtA 
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14 THE POTOMAC AND THE BAPmAN. . 

are obsolete. The minister and a thousand men etand 
tip face to face and heart to heart, ignorant but that before 
anodier A&y the ranks may be thinned. 



DABirBBiowK, Mi>. From notes of July 10-20, 1861. 
• Wb joined General Patterson's command on the 1 2th of July, 
It woe a pleasant ademoon when we entered Martinsburg, 
and found the road lined with soldiers who seemed to have no 
special occupation that day. Doubtless the men were brave 
men, but their less tJian three months' service, many of them 
under poor officers, had failed to give to many regimeata a 
soldierly appearance. It seemed exactly as if everybody 
was bent on a holiday excursion. But the men were in the 
best spirits, and eager to do Bomethiug in the fighting line. 
We camped with the rest, and began to " forage " for infor- 
mation. 

We teamed that General Patterson's force had assembled at 
Chambersburg, where he took command about the drst of 
June. He had advanced to near the Potomac about a fort- 
night afterward, and on the 16th of Jtine crossed half or 
more of his force into Virginia by the Williamsport ford, but 
on the next day, or day af)«r, had returned to the Maryland 
side. 

Ko Airther movement had been made until the 2d of July. 
On that day he recrossed into Vii^inia, meeting no opposition 
save from a few skirmishers. But at FalliDg Waters, a little 
stream five or six miles further on, he encountered sufficient 
force of the enemy to bring on a smart little action, in which 
he drove the enemy for two miles. When we passed over 
the road, ten days afterward, die broken fences and rem- 
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TOWAB.D WINCHESTER. 15 

uants of equipments thrown away in flight Hhowed Dnmialaka- 
bly the routof the rebels. General Patterson stopped puraoit, 
but on the next day entered Martinsburg without opposition. 

Nine days more had elapsed when our regiment joined the 
army at Martinsburg. Wonder was quite freely expressed 
that so much delay had taken place, both before leaving 
Maryland and after arriving at Martinsburg ; but this was 
only camp talk. Orders were issued, however, on the lilii, 
to be ready to move the next morning ; and the hills around 
Martinsburg were brilliantly lighted that evening by Uie fires 
where rations were being cooked for the march. It appeared 
high time that some movement was made, if the general ex- 
pected to use his men, as their three months' term was nearly 
ended, — our own regiment being, 1 think, the only three 
years' one in his command. The rebel General Johnston was 
well known to be between us and Winchester, and everybody 
was in excellent humor at the prospect of advance. 

We did move on Monday morning. The army was 
marched on two parallel roads. Huge wagon trains ac- 
companied us. Our forces were generally reckoned at about ' 
twenty thousand men. 

We reached Bunker Hill in the afternoon. If the enemy 
bad been there, he had left before we reached the dirty ham- 
let. There were plenty of rumors that he was on a great 
variety of sides of us ; but if he was, he kept quiet. We 
bivouacked. Next day we heard storiea of terrible obstruc- 
tions on the roads. Johnston, men said, was at Winchester, 
with forty thousand men, sixty pieces of artillery, savage 
earthworks, and miles of rifle-pits. I do not think that any- 
body believed much of the talk ; certainly, everybody wanted 
to try the matter. 

And on Wednesday morning, we moved. It seemed that 
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16 THE POTOMAC AND THE RAFIUAN. 

the hopes of the army were to be gratified. A little puzzled 
at first we were ; for we took a road eastward, while Win- 
chester lay southward. But " we are going to flank them ; 
we go down on another road, and avoid all the obBtmctiona." 
So we went on, crossing a creek to which an old road, jnst 
repaired, led us. When, however, we turned toward Charles- 
town, and thus away from Winchester, perplexity was felt, 
and then displeasure. 

The idea generally held had been, that our object was to 
whip Johnston. But I had picked up the feet, from what an 
officer knew, and what his military experience UAd him 
ought to be, that General Patterson's movements were in 
correspondence with those of General McDowell in front of 
Washington, and that the recovery of Winchester was of 
little importance compiired with the need of keeping Johnston 
there. I confess I could not see how that was to be done, 
hut I do not understand strategy. 

How angry the men were on finding they were going to 
Charlestown ! They called it a retreat. From that moment 
' they lost confidence. 

Of proceedings at Charlestown I saw nothing, because 
our regiment was sent on the next day to occupy Harper's 
Ferry, We did so, and received a flag which the women 
had privately prepared to present to the first regiment of 
■ Union troops which should enter the town. 

The corps came on to Harper's Ferry on Sunday, the 21st. 
Then we learned that Johnston had left Winchestor ; tliat 
General Patterson had appealed to the troops to remain 
beyond their term of service, and march on the enemy ; and 
that almost all had refused, on the ground' that the time for 
advance had been thrown away, and they would not serve 
under General Patterson. These were camp stories, it ia true, 
but I think they were correct. 
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Very soon, General Patterson wae relieved. General 
Banks took command. Hia first act, I believe, was to croffl 
to the Maiyland side. The three months' men rapidly left. 
Of those still there the general knew the feeling perfectly. 
Three years' men came rapidly in. Colonel Gordon was 
continued in charge of the Ferry, and three companies of the 
MassschosettB Second were left on the Virginia aide, under 
comn^nd of Lieutenant-Colonel Andrews. There we lay, 
with that part of Virginia lost, until, Jn the latter part of 
August, the whole Corps moved to their present position. 

Many details have come to light, of course, in the nearly 
two years since the foregoing was noted down. Who was 
to blame, if blame existed, ia a matter for military men to 
decide. The people were indignant then because their ex- 
pectations were not fulfilled ; so was the Corps, because not 
led against the enemy. It seems settled that General 
McDowell would have conquered at Bull Run, but for the , 
few thousand men which, led by General Johnston, reenforced 
the rebel army. General Patterson, it was alleged, wasted 
time, both north of the Potomac and at Winchester. I have 
stated already that the same feeling prevailed in his com- 
mand. He declared that he waited for transportation, and 
also for harnesses for the artillery horses, while north of the 
river, and that at Martinsburg he was actually keeping 
Johnston at Winchester. That he reerossed the Potomac 
on the 16th of June, he insists, was necessary, because Gen- 
eral Scott took away at that time all his regulars and some 
other troops, and left him without a single piece of artillery, 
in front of superior forces. His turning off at Charlestown, he 
says, was only in pursuance of a plan, previously assented to 
in Washington, to abandon the long Williamsport line of 
supplies, and secure Harper's Ferry as his base. But that 
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«Eit wis approved as an earlier project, and not as a re- 
lat, eeema clear. He believed in the stories of large forces 
at Winchester, which hardly another man probably did. 
The tmth has appeared that Johnston conld never have had 
over fifteen thousand men, even if more than twelve. Gen- 
eral Patterson's force, by his own estimate, was eighteen 
thonsaud and two hundred effective men, consisting of seven- 
teen and a half Pennsylvania regiments, five New York, and 
one each from New Hampshire, Massachusetts (three years), 
Indiana, and Wisconsin, — averaging six hundred and fifty 
men each, — with one thousand cavalry and artillery. On 
the day we left Martinabtirg, the three months' men had from 
four days to nearly a month to serve, two thirds having leas 
than a fortnight. Most of these, it is true, were raw troops ; 
bnt so were Johnston's, 

When General Patterson left Bunker Hill, on the 17th, 
he thought he had accomplished what was expected of him ; 
namely, the detaining of Johnston at Winchester until after the 
date assigned by General Scott for the advance of McDowell, 
the 16th. A loDger experience in the field would perhaps 
have forbade his depending on a promised dat« of a battle 
yet to be fought. Whether, however, he could have detained 
Johnston at Wiachester, puzzles an ordinary tlmiker. How 
any " demonstration " could have kept Johnston from leaving 
that town any time he chose, is hard to see. For Winches- 
ter was exactly between the position of Greneral Patterson 
and the point of railway Johnston would aim at to go to 
Manassas. The rebels cared nothing for Winchester. Bull 
Run was the important place. To threaten Winchester 
would not keep a rebel army there. If Patterson approached 
Winchester on one side, Johnston conld certainly march off 
on the other, which was the way to Manassas. 
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Whether Gieneral Patteraon should have attadlfcd Wat- 
Chester at an earlier date, is another question. He thougfat 
it a useless 'attempt. We now know that the forces there 
were small, and that the defeuces were contemptible. Bnt 
he did sot believe so then ; and able officers agreed with him. 
We hare no right to judge a commander fay data we now 
have, but which he could not then have. 

I have heard able military men say that Patterson's posi* 
lion was wrong from the beginning ; thM he should have 
occupied Harper's Perry early, securing rapid supplies, and 
have taken position to command the Shenandoah fords. 
Then, if Johnston moved towards Manassas, he must have 
■ exposed himself greatly ; or. General Patterson, if he pre- 
ferred, could have reached Bull Run as early, at least, as 
Johnston. Bnt of this matter I am not competent to speak. 
Certain it is, that on the day when Patterson turned back to 
Charlestown, Johnston, who appears to have been doing pre- 
cisely what Pattftrson was sent to' do, — detain his enemy in 
the valley, — was satisfied that he had succeeded, and imme- 
diately started for Bull Bun. 



Neab DxBNBSTOWn, Md., September, 21, 1861. 
Three weeks have passed away since we encamped on this 
spot, — how many of us I must not tell, though probably the 
enemy kuow with sufficient accuracy, from the traitors with 
which this section abounds. There is no harm in saying, 
however, that while General McClellan is in command of 
this whole " Army of the Potomac," the immediate charge 
of the troops this side of Tennallytown (a few miles north of 
Georgetown) is divided between Gieueral Banks — in whose 
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diviston'we are — ami Brigadier-General Sttne, who is 
located further up the river. Thus the north baok of the 
Potomac is liaed with a fine army. As it becomes evident 
that the enemy may cross, if cross at all, above Washington, 
our position becomes important. On the opposite bank are 
rebel troops in plenty, with whom ours eiehange various 
kinds of courtesies, sometimes with good-natured greetings, 
Bometimes with crashing shot and bursting shell, or with the 
Enfield minies, which leap a mile or eo at a jump. In such 
a neighborhood, we are by no means indifferent, when there 
comes, as it did last night at two o'clock, " Be ready for the 
field at a moment's notice." We were ready ; the musket* 
of the Massachusetts Second are never out of order ; its car- 
tridge-boxes are full ; its courage is always high ; its order 
perfect; its bearing stalwart, firm, and solid; its material 
active, hardy, and brave, — embracing old soldiers of the 
Mexican and of the Florida wars, of the English army, of the 
European Continent, of Sebastopol (both. Jiiissian and Eng- 
lish), and of the noble Havelock in his march to Lucknow ; 
its ofiicers able and educated ; its commander a graduate of 
West Point, nine years in the army, a soldier in Kansas, in 
the Oregon wilds, and through the war which led our victo- 
rious troops to the city of Mexico, — still bearing in his 
body the Mexican lead. The regiment drills hours^ every 
day, waiting the hoped-for opportunity to show in action 
what it can do. 

Oar regiment is still in the Second Brigade (General 
Abercrombie's), with the First Pennsylvania Battery, the 
Twelfth and Sixteenth Indiana, and the excellent Twelfth 
Massachusetts, which last has just marched (by night) to a 
spot still nearer the river. Other brigades are around us. 
A system of signals is well organized. The telegraph is 
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A SOLDIER'S PUNBBAL. 21 

nearly establiehed. Any attempt on the part of rebels to 
cross the river ndU precipitate upon them a vigilant and 
hardy army. 

The ordinary routine of campaigning of course goes on. 
We have few hardships ; the food is good and abundant now ; 
the climate is delightful ; there is little sickness. 

But this routine is aometimes changed. It was to^y. 
In' the midst of active drill, the step ceased, the bugles were 
silent, the ranks took their iron position. It was when the 
band of another regimwit passed by, pouring out their melan- 
choly wailing for the dead. It was a soldier's funeral, and 
among the thousands in our camps, there was a reverent 
silence. 

My thoughts went back to the first funeral at which I had 
officiated. It was at Harper's Perry, while our regiment ooen- 
pied that post. There had been brought into our hospital a 
soldier ol the Fifteenth Pennsylvania, — then on its way home 
at the expiration of its three months' service, — whom that 
regiment left with us one aHemoou as they passed through 
the place. That evening, as I passed at a late hour through 
the hospital, I noticed this new face, and on inquiry found 
the facta. He was sick with typhoid fever, very sick. Little 
more than a boy in years, he was to me, then, nameless, not 
one of ours, but he was a suffering soldier, and may God 
bless every one of such. I did not press him to speak, but 
he recognized the name of our Saviour, and looked up as if 
waiting to hear. It was too late to question, too late for human 
comfort. I dared say little, but I could not but think that 
some Mends, fatber, mother, perhaps a yet closer one, whom 
I never saw, and doubtless never shall see, whose very resi- 
dence I know nothing of, might be glad to know tbat some 
of the blessed promises of our Lord were whispered in his ear, 
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and thai a few words of prayer asked for the soul of this 
dying mao, whose hand I held, the favor fif our Father and 
our Saviour. That night he died. 

He was buried the next evening in the way of soldiers, 
which, to one unaccustomed to the sight, is deeply interesting. 
A suitable escort (for a private, eight rank and file, properly 
commanded) ia formed in two ranks opposite to the tent of 
the deceased, with shouldered arms and bayonets unfixed ; on 
the appearance of the coffin the soldiers present arms. The 
procession then forms, on each side of the coffin heing three 
bearers, without arms ; immediately preceding are the eight 
soldiers, with arms reversed (the musket wider the left arm, 
barrel downward, and steadied by the right hand behind the 
back) ; in front is the music, than whose dirge no sadder 
sounds ever fell upon my ear, as they proceed to the place of 
burial. With slow and measured step, and muffled drum, 
they move. At the gcave, the coffin is placed upon one side, 
the soldiers resting upon their arms, the muEzle upon the foot, 
the hands clasped upon the butt, and the head bowed upon 
the hands. The chaplain, who has walked in the rear of the 
coffin, conducts the burial service ; " earth to earth, ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust." Three volleys are fired over the grave, 
and the last kindness to the comrade is over. The graveyard 
left, immediately the band strike up a cheerful air, and take 
their way back to camp and to living duties. 

It was thus we buried the stranger soldier. He had no 
iriend who knew him there. No kindred wept by the side 
of the grave. His bed was made alone, in a deserted grave- 
yard, on the bold cliff that overlooks the two rivers united in 
the mighty stream which pours its affluence into the Atlantic. 
But the soldiers subdued their roughness, and laid him down 
The frequent oath was unheard. The solemn 
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silence was scarcely broken by the low words of commaDd. 
When the sharp volleys echoed up (rod down the ralleys, the 
shadows had already tallen on the lordly rivers, the Potomac 
and Shenandoah, rolling by, far below us ; bat the gorgeous 
evening ennlight was richly clothing the dark green forests of 
both Maryland and Virginia heightoi towering over as. His 
grave was cut in a hard and rocky soil ; bpt out of that soil 
the evergreen was thriving and the wild flowers perfumed the 
air. It was on the very day his regiment was mustered 
out of service, that we buried him ; and turning backward 
to our tragile homes, we found the order already given, " Bea^ 
to march ; " and soon we struck our tents, tmd forded the dark 
and foaming river which separated the rebel from the loyal 
state. Se had forded a darker and rougher river, which, 
we hoped as we left him, no longer kept him in a world of 
sin, and out of the land of perfect peace. 

And so will throngs be buried, in this sad and mournful 
war. But out of the great clouds of private sorrow will rise 
the triumph of our 0000117*8 glory. 



Nkib DASKB3IOWII, Md., September 27, 1861. 
No movements have yet taken place here, beyond the oc- 
casional arrival and departure of regiments, and a now and 
then change of camp of some regiments. It is whispered that 
an advance may be made within a few weeks ; but that silent 
man who wields the order of the army of the Potomac gives 
no sign. Inlease activity prevails, however. Drill, drill, 
driU ; and now the battalion drill is performed witti knapsacks 
as if for march, by which the men are becoming prepared for 
the time when tents and wagons are left behind in camp, and 
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thej meet the foe face to face. Officers ore hinted to vith 
reference to the propriety of their having haversacks also, 
capaciouB enough for a few days' rations against the time 
when board will ba scarce. All sorts of rumors fly around, 
and every new reg^iment expects to land directly into battle. 
But a little experience induces a cool distrust in everything 
except absolute orders to march, especially in a regiment like 
ODTB, which is, I believe, the oldest in service here, having 
had Hie felicity to form part of *' Patterson's Colunm," which, 
to new regiments, seems antediluvian. 

To-day is a rainy day. It drizzles a while, it ponra a while, 
and then, by way of variety, pours and drizzles. All drill ia 
BUBpended. Men stay in their tents, — barring the luckless 
fellows who pace up and down in overcoats, with muskets 
reversed, — relieved, however, every two hours, for another 
batch to get wet. Only the necessary duties of camp go on. 
In their tents some men read ; some write {often afiectJonate 
epistles — as their care to keep the sheet hidden shows) ; some 
mend trousers and- such things; some sing; some gamble 
(which is not made an offence by the articles of war) , and by 
which soine of our men are stripped of every cent by expe- 
rienced sharpers — poor moths, who will fly into the candle in 
spite of all remonstrance, though some have been saved. 
Some draw great enjoyment fiom tobacco smoke, their remedy 
for various iUs. The sutler drives a brisk business in ginger- 
bread, lemons, nuts, confectionery, and such like. And so 
the day wears on, not dismally to them, nor without oppoi^ 
tunities of usefulness, to which the rain is no obstacle when 
one has rubber coat, leggings, cap, and cape. 

The ordinary routine of the day in camp, is this : at twenty 
minutes past sunrise the reveiUe is beaten, dnmi echoing to 
drum, till regiment after raiment is again a hive of busy life. 
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Boll call immediately follows, every man in company line. 
At seven o'clock the dmm and fife annoonce breakfast, 
which cooks permanently detailed for each company have 
been preparing. At half past seven is sick call, when the 
surgeon meete all soldiers not able to be ont. At eight 
o'clock is guard mounting, which is quite a display. The 
band are ia position at their ordinary place for dreas parade. 
At their music a detail numbering, at present, one lleaten- 
ant, one sergeant, four corporals, and Beventy-two privates, 
marches to the parade. The line is formed, the arms are in- 
spected, and appearance noted. The men are tben^arehed 
in review, and then one "relief" (there are three) to 
the post of each sentinel, where, after various useftil, but 
to me mysterious conferences, the old sentinel is relieved, 
takes his place in the rear, and a new one is stationed ; and so 
on aronnd the camp. The old guard discharge their pieces, 
and are dismissed, each one having been, for the twenty-four 
hours, two hours on guard and four off in every six — a post 
of honor and of grave responsibility. To sleep on his post 
hazards the penalty of death. 

Then, in decent weather, at nine o'clock the music sounds 
for company drill, — each company by itself, — when all kinds 
of queer manoeuvres are gone through for an hour and a half. 
At one o'clock is dinner. At three P. M. is battalion drill, 
when the regiment drills under a field officer, with a brisk- 
ness and life probably pleasanter to see thap to experience. 
This lasts an hour, and a half. At twenty minutes before 
five is the first call for evening parade ; twenty minutes aje 
devoted to the minute inspection of arms and eqmpmente ; 
and at five o'clock is the dress parade, the great show of Hie 
day. At six P. M. is supper. At half past eight tattoo ia 
beaten, and the roll called; at nine o'clock '■taps" on the 
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drum signalize " Ugbts out 1 " And after tlus only the soli- 
tary step of pacing sentineb, with now and then a challenge 
and reaponae, or perhapa the gallop of an orderly with some 
despatch to the commander, breaks the stillnesa of the night. 
We have no locks on our doors ', bnt one feela secure enongh 
with eighty sentries aronnd the camp, and a thousand bay* 
oneta at hand, with yet other regiments and aentriea still 
circling outside, and with mounted men scouring the land 
for miles in every direction. 

The President's Fast Day, yesterday, was appropriately 
regarded. Aji order from General Banks called attention to 
it, and (Rected ita observance. It was a day of rest from 
drill, in fact from all work which coold be dispensed with. 
The most noticeable feature of the day was the public service, 
held in a beautiful field near the little village of Damestown, 
whither all the regiments in tbia inmiediate locality proceeded 
in friU uniform, and with arma. It was a beautifiil sight, when 
from many different camps the several regiments marched 
toward the field, some on the open road, some winding 
throu|^ the woods, all with their music. Each was assigned 
to ita place in the most orderly way, until thousands upon 
thousands stood in a dense mass. A platform held the vari- 
ous chaplains, the commanding general, and many of his 
oflcers of rank< The sight from this elevation was beauti- 
frd. The green wood skirted the field at a short distance on 
the right. The little village lay quietly in frtint. - Directly 
before the platform were the solid ranks of infantry, reaching 
fto ^ght and left and i» front, with cavalry on the one flank 
%d artiliST <>° ^^ other. The multitnde of banners, the 
kkotvonlp"* posture of men, the thousands standing in com- 
pact array, ihe glittering of the sunlight on a forest of bay- 
onets, the firm and devout air, with the reflection that in a 
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few dajra this mass of soldiery might be hnrled upon the 
enemy, — many, alas I in human probability, never more to 
return,. — could but inspire & beholder with mingled feelings 
of delight and sorrow. 

The seirices were these : The IVesident's ^Exclamation 
vfOB read by Chaplain Gaylord, of the Thirteenth Maseachn- 
sefts ; Chaplain Heed, of the Thirteenth Pennsylvania, offered 
the prayer of invocation ; Chaplain Sewall, of the Twenty- 
ninth Pennsylvania, read selections of Scripture, and the 
hymn, " My country, 'tis of thee," in which tiie united bands 
led the voices of the soldiers ; Chaplain Fhillips, of the Ninth 
New York, offered prayer, and led in the Lord's Prayer ; the 
Chaplain of the Second Massachusetts read the Army Hymn, 
— which was sung to "Old Hundred," in a m^estic style, — 
and he made the address (or sermon, it may be) for the 
day ; and Chaplain Lasher, of the Fiith Connecticut, offered 
the concluding prayer, and after the dosology, pronounced 
the benediction. The topic of the address, after an intro- 
duction alluding to our peculiar need of God's help, was, 
" The cause in which we are enlisted b a cause on which 
we can hopeftdly ask God's blessing" — the cause of gov- 
ernment against anarchy, of government against an unpro- 
voked reljellion, of a government forbearing to the last 
moment, of a government rebelled against because its instinc- 
tive principle is Liberty, by traitors whose sole moving prin- 
ciple is Slavery. 

One could hardly realize the change from quiet home wor- 
ship to the gathering in one service of a whole division of 
the army. But when the commanders had sprung to their 
saddles, the rattling of sabres'had ceased, the rumbling of 
artillery wheels had passed out of hearing, the dancing ban- 
nera had disappeared, — then reveries of home came back, 
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and faces of parishioDers, and laughing eyes of children, and 
the mental photograph of tried and faithful friends, whom 
may God bless. 



Cavp nub Daxhbsiovii, Us., October 5, 1861. 
In the absence of special news, why shall I not recall such 
rambling reminiscences as have outlasted our several later 
. mardies, regarding the places where Johk Brown acted and 
suffered F The moyements of our regiment, it happened, led 
UB to every spot memorable for his transactions ; and there 
were few whose interests did not lead them to examine these 
localities. Why not? It ia true that when one remembers 
tie general disapproval with which the sober judgment of 
the North answered that startling raid, it seems strange that 
a Northern regiment should march through New York, with 
a thousand voices singing that pecoliar song, — 

" Jolm Browu'a gone to joiD the Brm; of the Lord," 
with the gazing multitudes joining the wild chorus, — 

" Glory, glory, hallelajah I " 
Nor sm I now ready to approve of it ; nor will many. But 
it was then evident that there existed a latent admiration for 
the stem, peraisteat, self-sacrificing man, perilling and losing 
life for a canse he believed to be righteous. Nor b it pos- 
sible to ignore the fact that now his enemies have made 
themselves onr enemies ; that the system whose outrages 
tasked, perhaps overpowered, the strength of his reason, has 
insanely raised its sacrile^ous hand against our country ; and 
that if John Brown deserved death, infinitely more does every 
rebel nowin arms. His crime — if crime it was — ia insignifi- 
cant beside that of these pei;jured thieves and traitors. He was 
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a man ; what I think of the people here, thus far, I will tell 
in some future letter. 

We entered CharleBtown, Va. (I ehall take the places as 
we came to them), late in the evening, after a long and hard 
day's march. Our regiment had spent the preceding night 
in bivouac, where we had Uie pleasure of commencing an 
out-door experience of no t«ut9, with the ground for bed, and, 
that night, a projecting root for pillow, — than which no 
nights need have been better, barring a shower toward 
-morning. At four o'clock in the morning our regiment was 
in colmnn ; and it had, during the day, an honorable position 
in the rear guard of an army of twenty-two Ihonsand. It 
'was evening when we approached Charlestown. The run- 
ning of cars from Winchester — the rebel camp — to CharlSs- 
town, heard all the preceding night, had raised an expecta- 
tion of active duty ; but a few shell from a light battery had 
scattered the rebel cavalry, who left Charlestown as the head 
of onr column entered. It was a beautiful evening. Light, 
fleecy clouds occasionally glided before the moon, only to 
bring out in silvery brilliancy the long column of dancing 
bayonets, visible in front or rear, as they rose and fell over 
the reUing ground. The tread of troops and the rumbling 
of wagons hardly broke the quiet. As we approached the 
town, the sentence waa passed from one to another, " In this 
town John Brown was hung ; " and probably no thought was 
so predominant as that, when our tired men sank down upon 
the ground to sleep. 

Late as it waa, I had occasion to walk a mile or more, 
with one or two others, to the village, where our assistant 
Burgeon had to provide accommodations for a sick ofiicer. 
It was past eleven when we entered the shabby town, and 
sought the faoteL On our road we met one of the guard. 
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who showed ns onr v/&y, and as we were crossing a stoae 
bridge, he pointed to the right : " In that field," said he, 
" John Brown was hung." 

At the hotel we found the landlord somewhat impractica- 
ble. He wag secession in feeling, and vexed — as all the 
Charlestown people were — at the entirely unexpected arri- 
val of onr army, and no better natmred for the lateness of 
the hour. He was, in fact, somewhat sullen, until a thought 
entered my mind to try, at random, tihe effect of certain signs 
belonging to an institution which an absurdly humorons 
writer in the Congregationaikt, a year or two ago, called 
"the worship of demons," — to whom I owe thanks for 
many a hearty langh these weeks. The signs fortunately 
struck the right spot, and were responded to. Our sick were 
attended to, and a hot supper provided for ourselves ; and 
we were speedily on terms of free chat with the landlord. 
Talking with him of the crowds then in town, he replied, 
" We haven't had such a crowd since John Brown was hung." 
A little encouragement drew out his opinion, as well as a 
full account of the circumstances. The latter were in all the 
papers. The former showed the effect which John Brown's 
manliness had even on a Southern mind. He respected the 
old man. I particularly recollect the deep impression which 
John Brown's indignant refusal to avail himself of the plea of 
insanity, urged by his counsel, had made. The very words 
were quoted, and it was the evident opinion that but for that 
the life of the accused would have been saved. The quiet 
firmness of the death scene, and the apparent honesty tlirough- 
out, were far &om forgotten. The people evidently had felt 
that Brown was a hero, but in a bad cause. 

The next day I visited the jail and the room where he had 
been confined, and so did many others. It is upon the main 
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street, and by no means repukive. The kindness of the j^er 
was still commented upon. I visited also the court-rcotn 
where t^e famous trial took place. I saw the spot where he 
had reposed. I sat down in the chafr of the judge. The 
places where the counsel stood were pointed ont ; and I 
araomoned up, as well as I could in fancy, the scenes which 
in that room had shaken half a continent. I saw also the 
field of execution, as did thousands upon thousands. The 
place of the gallows was ascertained, — the timbers of which 
were preserved in town, — and multitudes eagerly carried 
away memorials, even to the soil which pressed against the 
posts. 

Our regiment was in a few days sent forward to occupy 
Harper'a Ferry alone. It was an honorable post, and we 
were welcomed with joy. To see tears rolling down many 
a cheek at the sight of the old flag, was a pleasant sight after 
the enllen hate of the other places where we had been. Here 
remaining for some weeks, with our own colonel as com- 
mandant of the post, even a^r the bulk of the army had 
come, we had opportunities to visit every memorable spot. 
The famous Jefierson Bock was thereto but fe'iv visited it, 
'while many curiously examined every place famous for John 
Brown's footsteps. The massive and beautiful bridge which 
be had held, over the Potomac, was in ruins. Sontliem 
vandals had destroyed it. But the place of his guard was 
remembered. The spot where he had stopped, and then, 
not wisely, rrfeased, the railway train ; flie arsenal held by 
him at first ; the ruins of the very muskets once at hia dis- 
posal, now lying in heaps where our own troops afterward 
' fired the building to keep them &om rebel hands ; the rock 
in the river where one of his men was barbarously shot in 
crossing ; the mountain woods wliere another hid till driven 
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out by hunger, — all theae plenty of citizens wcro ready to 
show. But chief in interest waa the engine-hoase where his 
final and useless defence took place. I recognized it &om 
the pictures then published. It has two double doors, each 
wide enongh for the entrance of a fire-engine, — thick, mas- 
sive doors. There still remain, unaltered, the several holes 
made through the brick walls, to enable the besieged to fire 
on their assailants. Former spectators showed where tbe 
few United States soldiers unhesitatingly advanced to batter 
in the doors, and where companies of Yirginia- soldiers had 
wisely hid out of danger of the rifles, contenting thomselves 
with preventing escape till men of some courage should dare 
a capture. All the arsenal boildings were worthy of inspec- 
tion, but the long lines of noble shops were mainly in ghastly 
ruins ; the very trees of that once beautiful spot, scorched to 
death, cast the shadows of their leafiess limbs npon the 
hlackeaed walls. One of tbem, still retaining a roof, I shall 
always remember as the place where our Northern regimenf 
met to worship, while the roar of tlj^nnder and the fiash of 
lightniug were the accompaniments to the old psalms which 
rolled through the Bng structure. But, by some chance, the 
only building of tbat vast series which still remains unin- 
jured, is tho engine-boose which John Brown made his 
fortress ; and over it still wave the green trees, unhurt. Is 
it a prophetic emblem ? 

Our re^ment, by and by, crossed the Potomac. It was 
by the same ford, unused for many years, till now reopened, . 
by which the Vir^nia troops departed for Cambridge in 
1775. On the Maryland Heights opposite we bivouacked 
fbr weeks. Yet, by the providence which seemed to follow 
us, we were in tlio fields and snug by the house of the first 
man who met John Brown, when, under an assumed name, 
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he was looking tbr a farm to occupy, preparat4)r}' to his pe- 
culi&r purpose. From him, whose heart was unlocked by 
the Bame key as the Charlestown landlord's, I gadiered fuU 
accounta of their converealioii, and how a farm, meDtioned 
by this man, as he and Brown stood at the gate before us, 
was taken. Brown had made a favorable impression, as well 
as his sons ; " he never saw anything out of the way in 
him," though Brown would never enter hu haute. The ferm 
was two or three miles off, and there is nothing peculiar 
there. The people were mystified by Brown's movements, 
he said. Some peculiar articles which he had they bought 
were some kind of divining tools. Brown laughed when he 
heard of it ; they were sttmeying implements. 

The last spot I saw in this connection was the school-honse 
where the arms ware hid. One night, going out with our 
adjutant, who was taking particular care on that occasion in 
stationing our picket guard, about three fourths of a mile 
from onr guard we came to the building referred to. It is 
smaller than atiy of our country school-houses ; like even 
dwelling-houses here, it is of logs, with a layer of mud of 
oqnal thickness alternating with each log^save at the cor- 
ners. A respectable farmer in New England flimishes bet- 
ter accommodations for his pigs. The roof is now partly 
destroyed, it having been set on firt. The floor is nearly all 
gone. Under that floor the arms had been concealed, and 
there also was hidden one of the men, while his enemies were 
searching the woods, and even entering the house. It was 
from this building that Brown dismissed the school one day, 
to take possession. It is a qoiet place, half a mile from the 
Potomac, with nothing habitable near save the huts of boughs 
which rebel soldiers had since occupied and abandoned. 

If I were asked the impression made upon mj mind as to 
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opinions in Uieae localities, I should say that while John 
Brown was and is called a fanatic, lie was and is reapect«d. 
He waa made, by the trial and execution, a hero. The dar- 
ing exhibited in his attempt, the manliness he showed on his 
trial, the calmness with which he met death, made a lasting 
and deep impression. The local effect was powerful. On 
our march to Charleatowu, stopping for a few moments at a 
honse by the way, I pointed out the path to some' soldiers 
crowding in for water, that I might appease the needlessly 
frightened family. While waiting till all were satisfied, 
some conversation took place with some of the inmates, who 
were secessionists, in the coarse of which the mistress of the 
house said &ankly, " We do not dare direct ovir servants as 
you spoke to those soldiers." I had merely and pleasantly 
pointed out a path away &om the lawn, and I asked her, 
"Why?" "We are afraid of theiA. We have not dared 
order them since old John Brown's affair. The servants 
have always said since, ' Well, somebody's coming like old 
Brown, yet.' " Such is the general feeling in that vicinity. 
Nor did the slaves hesitate to express their delight at our 
presence. Shame on the miserable business our army had, 
to send back fugitives I 

Not did residents there attach only a local importance to 
the transactions of that 'time. They felt — and I feel with 
them — that thence dated this war. The South trembled on 
seeing that its pet system had no safe foundation. Its En- 
celaduswas under the. volcano, and the heavingswere too 
perilous. From that date it began to arm. All over the 
slave country military companies were formed. Its Wises 
began to plot. Its Floyds began to steal. And therefore, 
, when the war began, the South was ready, while the uncon- 
scious North, which had disapproved the raid, and si^posed 
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it bad thereby satisfied the slave pover, was totolljr nnpre- 
pared. Thank God, it is so no longer. The free North is 
ponriog down its sons by hundreds of thousands — in no war 
to abolish slavery, it is tme, but none the less to insnre its 
doom. Had the South remained ioyal, slavery would still 
have been protected. It is now too IcUe, And if oar gov- 
ernment be wise, besides its immense armies, in the fear of 
the Soalhem hetut John Brown's ghost is worth a hnndred 
thousand men. 
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CHAPTER II. 
TO conkad'b tekbt and setcbh. 

Corkad's Fbsbt, Md., October 21, I86I. 

No longer at Dameatowii, and no longer writing of a fixed 
camp, and its routine of little detaila. 

It was on Monday ereiiiiig last that orders came to the 
coifs, suddenly, to cook two days' rations for hayersacks, 
aiid three days' more for wagons ; it was intended, however, 
that we ehoold not leave till morning. A few minutes more, 
and orders came to leave tents and wagons, and as speedily 
as possible be upon the road. It was then eight o'clock ; at 
•dialf past eight our men were in column, with knapsacks 
packed and on tbeir backs ; at half past.tbree u'cloA in the 
morning our regiment was at Conrad's Ferry, eighteen miles 
away ; and in a few minutes our pickets lined a mile of tbe 
Potomac, within musket shot, across the river, of the scene 
of the mournful, stupid waste of life, which has carried, on 
the wings of lightning, anguish to a multitude of Masaachn- 
setts homes. 

Out orders were based upon the passage of the river which 
had that day taken place here. It was at first supposed that 
the movement had been successful at Conrad's Ferry, as well 
as at Edwards's Ferry, foupmUeB below ; and General Banks's 
diviMon was sent on to support t^e movement into Virginia. 
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It was tme that G-eoeral Stone had succeeded in tlirowing 
over Beveral thousand at the lower crosBing. But how dis- 
astroue the result was at the upper, you too well know. It 
was this which hastened our march to the then entirely de- 
fenceless spot commanded by an exultant enemy. Two or 
three regiments only went to Conrad's Ferry ; most of the 
corps was sent to Edwards's Feny. 

Our men did not know whither they were bound, nor why 
— except that it was to the enemy's country. Never were 
they more happy. They took the road with songs, no in- 
strumental music being now allowed on march. The weight 
of tbeir heavy loads was unfelt. They needed but little 
pause for rest. The hope of meeting the foe was their life. 
Oar drill, our equipments, our men and officers — too long • 
had it been felt that these were idle, while raw militia had 
been sent to ^ts they could never hold against the keen 
enemy we were to deal with. But our men were doomed to 
disappointment. Worse — they went only to meet the shat- 
tered remnants of broken reg^ents. Before we had been 
ordered to start, the battle had ended in defeat. 

It was at Foobville that the first news met us of the de- 
feat. There was the camp of the Fifteenth Massachusetts, 
and there some of its sentries infonned ns of the result. All 
along the road from that point we met fiigitives stn^ling 
back to their camp. By the road were many men utterly 
worn down with fatigue, sleeping on the ground ; and now 
and then were groups around a fire hmtily built on the road- 
aide, dejected, but still tnuming with a desire for a new strag- 
gle. Many were bat half clothed; some without even 
trousers or, shoes ; some wrapped only in blankets. We 
learned from them little more than that the river had been 
crossed, and t^t the gallant Fifteenth had been shattered 
4 
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almost to atoms. They did not know the circumBtances nor 
ext«nt of the loss. 

The morning dawned, but the snn was invisible. Willi 
the gray of the early hours came down a steady, drizzling 
shower, deepening into a pouring rain, which lasted for most 
of the day. Car qnartermaster had moved his train with 
wonderful ease and despatch, and at about six o'clock it ar- 
rived, enabhng our men to secure a rude but substantial 
breakfast ; and in the course of the morning we went iuto 
camp. 

We fbimd everything in moomii^. There was no sunr 
ehine. Nearly opposite was plainly visible the spot where 
our gallant fellow-soldiers had been led to slaughter. The 
■howitzers which the enemy had captured were mounted in 
sight. Between us and the opposite shore was Harrbon's 
Island, over which the advance had been made, and &om it 
were coming the dead and wounded — the results of the bat- 
tle. In that island hospital strong and true men were dying, 
and many were sufiering agonies. But the hardest feeling to 
bear was, that these lives had been wickedly thrown away 
on a useless, foolishly planned, foolishly executed expedition. 
In a house on the Maryland shore were otiLers dying, — and 
the dead were buried near, — a house ia which the holes still 
remained, which, at a formes day, the enemy's balls tad out, 
and where their shells had exploded. 

Of this affair a multitude of reporters have already 
gathered probably every incident, and they are spread 
before you. Of its general character, perhaps I should 
g^ve some account, as received from men who were in the 
action. 

The expedition toward Leesburg was commanded by Col- 
onel Baker, a United States senator from Or^^on, as acting 
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brigadier. He had &t tlie Ferr? his own r^imept (the First 
California), the Fifl«enth, Nineteenth, and Twentieth Msa- 
Bachnsetts, and the Tammany (New York) regiments, A 
Bconting party of the Fifteenth had been sent over the mght 
before. Betmning, it reported that there waa a small camp 
of the enemy not far from Leeaburg. Before daylight of 
Monday, ColonfelDevens (in command), with fonr companies 
of his re^ment (the Fifl«enth), and one hmidred men of 
the Twentieth Massachosettd (Colonel Lee accompanying), 
had reached the Virginia shore, sent over by order of Gen- 
eral Stone to destroy the reported camp. He had commenced 
crossing about midnight. The crossing took place over the 
island, which had been occnpied, and somewhat fortified, at 
an earlier day, and which is abont one hundred and twenty- 
five yards from the Virginia shore, and fovir hundred and fifty 
from tiie Maryland. The only me^is of transportation to 
the hostile side of the river consisted of a small boat, which 
would cany about twenty, and a scow, on whish perhaps 
seventy men could be crowded, hnt old and leaky, as the final 
catastrophe most sadly proved. At one time in the afternoon 
this boat was polled across by a rope made up from pieces 
taken from canal boats ; but the service answered only a very 
teief time. 

The Ti^inia shore ia a bluff, said to be (and apparently 
correctly) about sixty fee^ high. Up this height our men 
climbed, and on the blufi" remained Colonel Lee, with his 
men, while Colonel Devens advanced towards Leesburg, 
which is some four miles distant. -The reported camp proved ■ 
to exist only in imagination ; openings in a row of trees had 
been mistaken in the night for tents. The force proceeded 
with eare, reconnoitring the ground. At about eight A. M. 
tiie enemy were observed, and soon fighting commenced. 
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After driTing the enemy, it seemed best to fall back to the 
bluff, aa the rebels were evideotly increasing. 

Colonel Devens afterward retnraed to hie former advanced 
position. Here, about noon or a little later, the enemy at- 
tacked. After a short afiiir, it seemed prudent to return to 
the bluff, &om fear of being cut off. 

At about twelve o'clock. Colonel Baker, the acting briga- 
dier in command, had begun to send over reinforcements ; 
about half past one he crossed himself. The First California 
vent over entire, aa rapidly aa the poor means of transporta- 
tion allowed. Three companies of the Tammapy (New York) 
regiment, with Colonel Cogswell, and more of the Twentieth 
Masaachusetts, also crossed. 

As the reSnforcementa reached the gallant Fifteenth, they 
found them little beyond the river. I have said already that 
the bank was over sixty feet high. Clinabing to the summit, 
they found a track about seventy feet in width, exceedingly 
broken, and curved, with rocks, bushes, and logs — impassable, 
indeed, for a horse. Beyond this was an open place, almost 
a. lawn, about three hundred feet wide by four hundred and 
fifty yards long, — the length being towards Leesburg. Here 
the battle was resumed with great energy. At three P. M. 
the firing was veiy brisk, and for the next hour it was wt- 
ceedingly fiirious on both aidea. An order for artillery had 
been sent immediately after the first reinforcements arrived, 
— the enemy all ^e time rapidly increasing. Two howitzers 
(regulars) were sent over with great difficulty, and about a 
quarter past four, Lieutenant BramhaU, of a battery attached 
to the New York Ninth, with a rifled cannon, a six pounder. 
Those guns had to be carried to the southward of the high 
bluff and rugged track, to reach the open scene. Aa the 
forces were then placed, our troops were on that side of the 
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Open field vhich waa nearest the river, die right and left viog 
a little advanced, BO aa to form a concave front towards the 
enemy, but in a comer of the bushes ; a howitzer was at each 
extremity, and Lientenant Bramhall'a gun a little in advance 
of the centre, on slightly elevated ground. The enemy were 
also under cover of the woods, their eharpehooters in trees 
for more deadly aim, and rarely coming into sight for a large 
part of the fight. Our men had skirmishers on both flanks, 
in the woods, where much fighting took place. . For several 
hours it was severe. The enemy fired in heavy volleys, as if 
a regiment were shooting at once. "The bullets fell like 
hail," Bays an officer, who, though fighting with the greatest 
bravery, strangely escaped uninjured. The enemy had no 
cannon, but their force w^ not less, it now appears, than 
five or six thouBand, to which oar forces bad but about six- 
teen hundred in opposition. 

Our men fought with the utmost bravery, but they were 
gradually overpowered by numbers. About tliree o'clock 
Colonel Baker was killed.' " Had I two more Massachnsetls 
regiments," said he, a few minutes before he was shot, " I 
oonld beat them yet." Colonel Cogswell, of the Tammany, 
took command. The fight Btill continued, but in vain. It 
was at last determined to attempt a movement towards Ed- 
wtat^'s Ferry. The formation of the troops was commenced 
with tiiat view, and partially executed, when a dash of tlie 
Tammany companies (drawn out by an officer who suddenly 
appeared in front and called them on) into the open Bpace 
wae met by such a murderous fire as to throw everything into 
confusion. Our troops then descended the bluff, and formed 
OD the plateaa below. Resistance was still made, but in vain. 
Our men took to the water. Many were drowned. Many 
were dot in the water. The boats had both been Bunk entire. 
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with tb^ loadB, and no transportation remained. Unfor- 
tunately, no officer had been left in charge of the boats. Half 
of our troops were killed, 'wounded, or missing. 

The policy of the enemy was to worry our men for the 
day, and then to throw a heavy body of reserve upon our 
exhausted soldiers ; and it succeeded perfectly. The sadness 
of the results is equalled only by the stupidity of the plan. 
The crossing at this bluff — while half a mile distant was an 
open and level shore, — tbe criminal neglect to provide proper 
transportation over and to secure a possible retreat, and the 
uselessness of the enterprise, deserve ri^d examination. 

The next day Greneral McClellan came. The troops across 
at Edwards's Ferry were ordered back. What plans that 
general has, nobody knows. Whether he directed the recent 
movement, we have yet to learn. But he expresses his sur- 
prise at the method in which it was carried out. His pres- 
ence, of course, superseded General Banks, as that general 
superseded General Stone. 

Last evening we had an order to move to Eidwards's Ferry. 
"The enemy threaten us in force," was the order ; " send two 
of your regiments, especially the Second Massachusetts." We 
marched six miles, and then were sent back, the emergency 
having passed. And we ore still in camp. 



M11T.DT Bkakcb CiJrp, Mo., October 81, 1861. 
No more ."near Damestown." No more of that hard- 
trodden field where our camp lay ; nor that road by its side, 
with multitude of pedlers. We have been to Harrison 
Island, and in sight of Ball's Bluff, which rested as quiet 
and silently as though blood had not dyed its soil. We have 
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conntermarched, and our division is ngar the Potomac, below 
General Stone's command, and near Damestown as a/act, but 
not as a date. We now are in a quiet, pleasant field, away 
&om the road, which itself is away from the main road. The 
" field and staff" have pitched their tents in the edge of a 
wood, and as I sit at the " door of my tent," the shade of oak 
and walnut is pleasant, this beautiful " fall " day. A little 
fire is boming a few feet before me, and the smoke curls 
up lazily iu the sunshine. The air has the lovely, dreamy 
h^ze of autumn. The trees are gently shaking off the ripe 
leaves. The hum of insects is not yet ended. Near are (he 
strokes of our woodcutters' axes. Farther off is the murmur 
of a rapid and a steep waterfall. The season is 

" Like an emperar triumphing 

With gorgeous robes of Tyrinn dyes — 
Full flush of fragrant bloasomiDg, 
And gloniag purple canopies." 

Our men do duty where 

"The iride, clear waters sleeping lie 

Beneath the evening's wings of gold. 
And on thdi glass; breast of ekj 
And banks their raingled hues unfold." 

It is a " mnBt«r day," and drill is omitted, and music silent. 
It is a day to dream of home ! Home! Thanks for a home, 
whither the needle points steadily. And jo-ayers for one sad 
maa to whom yesterday's letter sai^ his home was broken ; 
his wife had left this world, and so left her four now mother- 
less children, with no relative this side of the Atlantic save 
their father, and he bound by bis oath to hia country. 

But to another topic. 

I know that my bandwriting is usually blind. Friends 
insist that it is undoubtedly an unitatioo of Greek. It was 
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the &ther of Dr. Chatmers (was it not F) who eaf ed his son'a 
letters for the doctor to read at his semi-aiiDual visit. I bare 
Buffered maledictionB &om compositors, I know. Once I 
delermiaed to prove that I could write legibly ; and I wrote 
an article in the old-fashioned i round Boston hand, which was 
a marvel of clearness and beauty. Compositors were de- 
bghted. Alas I it was like the century plant ; one bloom 
exhausted my powers, and I have never written a decent hand 

It is Dot strange, therefore, that I am qaoted as saying, 
" we have been in no enemy's country," when I really said, 
" we have been in an enemy's country." Small errors I 
pass by ; this I correct because of its involving a monmiul 
truth. 

We have been in on enemy's country. Sent into Central 
Vii^nia, a continnation of the beautiful Cumberland valley, 
the central of the three parts into which mountain ranges 
divide Virginia, — a meditim as to slave population, between 
the eastern and western portions, — midway between a loyal 
and a rebellious section, — we found it as alien from the 
government as any foreign power, and as hostile as the bit- 
terest war could render it. I see much in Korthem papers 
about freeing the Union sentiment, awaking loyalty, and the 
like. But I did not see such sentiment in Central Virginia, 
where it ought, above all places on rebel soil, to have been 
exhibited. Nor do I see much of it in Maryland, where it 
ought to bo predominant. 

Confining myself to Central Vir^nia, 1 do not believe we 
met, outside of Harper's Ferry, half a dozen reliable Union 
men. The people were willing to buy and sell, and they could 
teach Yankees lessons in sharpness. But as to any open, 
ingenuous loyal^ to the Constitation, it was almost nnknown. 
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At beat ihey were soUenly quiet, bat by no meaos bearty. 
Sometimes they were outspoken. One good lady expressed 
to me Uie bope tiiat every Nortiiern soldier wonl^be kiU^. 
At Middlewaj tbe stars and stripes were greeted with the 
ugliest of expressions, and " Tbe Star^pangled Banner " and 
" H^, Columbia," witb which onr band endeavored to edify 
tbem, met with disgust. At Cbariestown every shop was 
closed as we entered, save one ; and the occnpttot ^ that, 
though displaying a Union flag, proved the meanest rebel of 
all. Sot boa there been a single place where a little stay 
did not enable us to learn that tbe bulk of the inhabitants 
were in favot of the Sontbem Confederacy, except Harper's 
Ferry, which, from its industrial pursuits, bad a popuhulon 
entirely different from that of slaveholding places generally. 
There, was a lai^ mechanical population once employed in 
government workshops. They had earned some money by 
bardtabor and good wages. Tbey had bonght of government 
neat homes at a low price, paying by instalments for tbe last 
four years. They had helped build good churches, and had 
established public and Sabbath schools. In front of most 
booses is a little piece of ground, and formerly ^ere were a 
few flowers — a rare sight in this part of the country. Such a 
population, though not particularly anti-slavery, was, and 
principally is, for tbe Union, Now the churches are mainly 
shut up, Th6 schools are abandoned. The sidewalks and 
streets are rough and ragged. Many bouses are deserted. 
Property, often tbeir little all, is valueless. Their incomes 
are destroyed with the deatraction of the government shops. 
Some of the workmen were persuaded to carry their knowl- 
edge and experience to Richmond or to North Carolina, and 
most of the true men are left totally destitute. Govermnent 
will probably never restore the ruined buildings, and Harper's 
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Feny ia rained. Still, many men there are faith&l to tiieir 
conntiy, in apite of till inducements to treason. 

There is no mistaking the general feelings of a people. 
This people regarded ns as inTadera. Moat of them have no 
loyalty to be awakened. I write this with a little doabt as 
to the propriety of nprootiDg tiiis conreruent stepping-stone, 
on which I myself travelled into a clearer path. But that it 
is the bet, I am persnaded by an observation of nearly four 
months in locaUties which must be far in advance of Sonthem 
States in loyalty ; and I except only occasional places. 

That there will be apparent loyalty as our armies advance, 
is doubtless true ; but it will be based on self-interest, not 
love, nor to be trusted as anything else than a convenient 
instrument. This state of things arises from two &xHs : — 

First, there m an " irrepressible conflict" between freedom 
and slavery. Free labor and slave cannot flourish together. 
Where industry ia considered menial, it loses ita vitality. 
Whites despise it, and become, if poor, meaner than tiie 
■ meanest of negroes ; "poor white trash" is their legitimate 
title. Between, therefore, the two kinds of labor, the syngipar 
thy of those who have tlie power is entirely with the South. 
Not because slave labor here is profitable ; it ia not profita- 
ble; there are not slaves enough, nor the kind of work, to 
make it pay, while there are just enough to make their mas- 
ters lazy. And from the latter fact is their liking for South- 
em institutions. While, further, there is the deeper feeling 
that die North despises and dislikes slavery on conscientious 
principles, which principles the owner of one slave teels the 
burden of as well as the owner of a thousand — a small slave- 
holder in Virginia as well as the plantation owner in South 
Carolina. Out of suqji companionship as that of freedom- 
loving Northerners, these people are anxious to get. 
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Tbe second fact b, that the Soathern feeling is, and alwajs 
has been, that of scom for " Yankees," as the; call aU North- 
emers. Most Southerners have carried with iLem the manners 
of the plantation, and have always looked down apon the indns- 
trioos North. They are afraid of Northern thrift and enter- 
prise, while theyasanme to be a superior race. They dislike 
itfi democracy, and prefer the aristocracy of the South — to 
be tyrannical, if of the favored class ; to fawn, if tbey are 
inferiors. All really slaveholding States must gravitate to- 
wards the South. 

That the rebels most be " conqnered," " snbjngated," or 
whatever yon please to call it, admits of no question. Oar 
comitry's coasts, its rivers, its mines, ita roads, its telegraphs, 
demand that it be one. ' The success of self-govemmeDt re- 
quires it. But how to succeed is the question. That our 
armies will eventually triumph, is sure, in the fact that 
Southerners never dare meet an equal force of NorUiemers 
in the field. When we have officers, we shall conquer. But 
what to do then? Is any compromise possible to satisfy 
tbem. None. To restore the South to its old status, would 
only restore the old con^cta, more embittered tlian ever, to 
our public halls, with the old braggarts, the old liars and 
thieves, for more haughty boasting, more impudeut lies, 
more successful thefts. Nodiing ia settled tiU it is settled 
right. 

Bnt when the Sonth is conquered, it must be held. And 
that will require a social revolution at the South. Not a 
mere emancipation of slaves, but ^ change in the ownership 
of property. The property holders will always be the domi- 
nant class in realify. Introduce a loyal race of proper^ 
holders, and loyal men of industry, and the problem is 
worked ont. While you are discussing the Fremont procla- 
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Illation, yoQ forget that the simpleet way of proceeding is for 
the Congress soon to assBmble, to pass a confiscation act, by 
whicli every maa committing a single oTert act of rebellion 
shall forfeit his property. For this the army aches. They 
see rebels protected, their houses guarded, their property 
sentinelled. They see disloyal men " conciliated," even 
though soldiers should suffer. What think you of taking 
particular pains to restore slaves claimed specially on the 
ground that, as the whites of the family were all absent, the 
blacks were indispensable for gathering the crops, while those 
very whites were ofBeers in the rebel army at Manassas ? 
That was what we did at Harper's Ferry. Or of restoring 
houses taken for public use, and receipted for, on the same 
plea of crops, while the proceeds of those crops were to help 
support Southern soldiers ? That we did in the Shenandoah. 
"What think you of Union men being left without work, while 
notorious secessionists were hired in rebuilding bridges and 
the like ? Just that was done at the Folomac. Where the 
policy originated, I do not know ; but such things happened 
in the column of the famous general now retnroed to private 
life, until the spirit seemed to be that of the " reward and 
forgetfiilnesa act" of Charles n., which he carried out by 
forgetting his Mends and rewarding his enemies. 

Such a policy will never succeed. It conciliates no rebels ; 
it disgusts friends. Tet, if "general emancipation" were 
DOW made the object of this war, I fully believe that our 
armies would melt away. Our men are fighting for the flag, 
not for the abolition of slaaery. So far as the army feels, 
slavery is not a prominent theme or thought. The suprem- 
acy of law, and the honor of the stars and stripes — these are 
the soldier's principles. General emancipation would add 
untold horrors to what abeady has horrors enough — WAB ; 
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such horrors as the nobility of a true and g&llant soldier has 
DO desire to witness ; and would violate constitational prin- 
ciples, beyond which onr armies would be palsied. At the 
some time, if there is any work which onr soldiers loathe, it 
b the returning of fugitive slaves. They despise it, and 
they are despised for it by the chncUing scoundrels who 
claim the " guarantees" of the constitution which they have 
deliberately thrown off. But they are not fitting for " abo- 
lition." * 

But if yon confiscate the property of rebels, you have the 
means to pour in a new population. At the end of this war 
there will be hundreds of thousands of yonng men ready to 
take and hold, with an arm used to the rifle, sneh properties. 
There are plenty of stalwart mechanics who could and would 
redeem this Southern soil from the bUght with which South- 
ern shiftlessuess has cursed it. Of its Harper's Ferries, with 
magnificent water powers, with their vicinity to the land of 
cotton, with all needed avenues to the sea, Northern skill 
would make new Lowells and Lawrences. These houses of 
half log, half mud, would give place to New England vil- 
lages. The church and the school-house would renovate the 
character of the population, and the iron hand of Northern, 
power would rule with a strength against which Southern 
impetnousness would struggle in vain, as Southerners have 
always been powerless, the world over, against Northern 
steel. Slavery itself would vanish before such a resistless 
power as free labor, enlightened by a free conscience ; and 
the blacks, thus ireed, would become supporters to a system 
of national industry. The now dominant class, once poor, 

■ I iras right then, but I should not be right to use the Bame language 
now. The feelings of the aTmy have grodually and loullj ehauged. Few 
soldiers of any Tank nan but detest slavery, and meui to fight it. 
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TTOiild lose their pride with their power, and a new race of 
men would come into being. 

Sb^e, then, for a Confiscation Act ; and do not divide the 
North and weaken our armies by impracticable propositions 
of unconetitutiooal n 



Nbab Sknboa, Md., November 16, 1861. 

The news which delists our miitds is doubtless the same 
as with yon — the sacceestiil attack at Port Boyal. We are 
far more tranquil than you are itl regard to news ; less es- 
citable, less worried. We are away from the sensation de- 
spatches appearing hour after hour on the bulletin-boards, 
where one statement is contradicted by the next. A news- 
paper, with ns, is a precious article. A Baltimore daily, 
which I succeeded in picking up yesterday, passed through a 
multitude of hands, until pretty thoroughly used up. It re- 
joiced our hearts with the ofBcial account of the success on 
Sonth Carolina soil. 

By the way, what a ridiculous mass of blunders are heaped 
np in the columns of various dailies I The errors which a 
mere lack of care allows are sometimes inexcusable. Thus 
Harper's Weekly points a moral from the defeat at " Edwards's 
Ferry," whereas at Uiat place there was no battle. " Right 
wing" and "left wing" are huddled up in inextricable con- 
fusion. You should note that Colonel Baker's force was the 
"right wing "ofthe entire movement, covering the extremities 
of three miles ; while Colonel Baker's force had itself a right 
and left, covering but a few hundred feet. One Boston daily 
rightly takes somebody to task for calling General McClel- 
lan " Commander-in-Chief," and then announces that his 
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true tide is " Lieutenant-GreDerai," — which is, really, a grade 
created by special act of Congress for General Scott, and, by 
that very act, will cease to exist when General Scott ceases 
to bear the title. But some of the pictorials are the richest 
in ability. The places they portray are frequently beyond 
recognition. A picture of the burning of the arsenals at 
Harper's Ferry, which I chanced to take np a few days 
ago, amused me somewhat, from the fact that the only two 
buildings which it represents as burning, are the only two 
there which bear no marie of fire ! 

There have been no marked changes in this vicinity since 
the Ball's Bluff affair, and the consequent immediate move- 
ment of troops. Between Washington and Muddy Branch, 
there are few troops this side of the river, but the Virginia 
side is occupied. General Banks's division lies at Muddy 
Branch and Seneca, on the Maryland side. General Stone 
ia next above, covering the river nearly to a point opposite 
Leesburg ; and various parts of these divisions are stationed 
at the Point of Rocks, Sandy Hook, and Williamsport. 

Our own regiment has moved its camp a fourth of a mile, 
to secure a healthier location. The former site was a clayey 
soil, hard to dry after a rain. In fact, tie ground was never 
really dry after the first day or two of our camping, and the 
result has been seen in the poorer condition of a generally 
healthy regiment. The few days which have elapsed since 
our change show, already, a marked improvement. Our 
present camp is on. high ground, and overlooks the Potomac, 
visible less than half a mile distant. The health of most of 
the regiments in' this division is good, bnt reports of visitors 
to some regiments on the Alexandria side of the Potomac 
represent an unfortunate state of things. It is impossiblo to 
keep health good on low ground near this beautiful but 
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deadly river. The miagma is terrible. Old residents bIiuq 
it as much as t)ossible, and those who canuot do so are a 
lank, sickly, cadaverous race ; and, so far as I can jndge, 
the character of most of them answers to their looks. 

The matter of health has always been attended to in our 
regiment. In reading an article in the Atlantic for Novem- 
ber, I noticed that every valuable su^^estion therein made, 
has always been observed in the Second Massachusette. The 
" Sanitary Commiseion " was an organization of supereroga- 
tion for us — a proof of the value of having experienced 
army officers in charge of afiairs. Nor can too much atten- 
tion be devoted to the health of soldiers. A sickly army 
cannot fight well ; nor is it fair to men who have left their 
homes for their country's welfare, that they should be need- 
lessly exposed to disease. 

The measures taken against disease are of two kinds, 
namely, — the hygienic arrangements of camp, and the 
medical means of cure of sickness. The first are of the 
greatest importance. In selecting a site for a camp, one is 
sought for which is dry in its character, — elevated, but not 
too bleak, — gently sloping, to prevent stagnant water from 
rains, — open to the sun, and airy, bat shielded somewhat 
from winds and storms, if possible. The first work, after 
the places for our tents is selected is to sweep and otherwise 
clean the ground thoroughly. The whole camp ground is 
careftiUy swept every day by a force specially detailed, till 
not even a chip remains. No impurities are allowed near 
the camp. At the kitchen fires, in front of the company 
tents, deep holes are dug, in which the offal from cooking is 
thrown, and every day a layer of earth is thrown in. The 
tents themselves are struck not infrequently iu warm, 
sunny days (if the camping remaiDS long in one spot), and 
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the sites are dried. If there is straw in the tents, it is re- 
quired to be thoronghly dried at fi^quent interrala. The 
Sibley tents, which our men use, are well ventilated at the 
top, by a hole coverable at pleasure. Regulations allow 
nnwholesomo food to be condemned, and new and good de- 
manded. To insure the care of the camp in regard to order 
and cleanliness, an " officer of police " is daily appointed. 

The HirangementB for the sick are under the direction of 
the surgeon, who has also an assistant, both regularly edu- 
cated physicians. Every morning, any man taken sick re- 
ports to the first sergeant of his company, who enrolls his 
name in a company book kept for the purpose. Shortly after 
breakfast, the drum and fife give the " sick call," when those 
of the sick who are able, go to the surgeon, who prescribes 
as needed. If but little indisposed, the sick man returns to 
his tent, excused from duty, — the medicine allowed being 
Aimished in the course of the morning by the *' hospital 
steward," who attends to the preparation of prescriptions. 
If too ill to render it prudent for the patient to remain " in 
quarters," he is sent by the surgeon to the hospital of the 
regiment. If one newly reported sick is not able to attend 
the " sick call," the surgeon or assistant visits him at his 
tent, and directs his removal if necessary. Our hospital con- 
sists of two tents of thick canvas, each about twenty-five by 
fourteen feet in size. Each will accommodate easily ten 
patients, and ia supplied with bedsteads, straw beds, &c. 
The " hospital steward " has general charge of the hospital, 
and specially attends to the preparations aud administering of 
medicines, &c. A " ward master " has charge of beds, bed- 
ding, cleanliness, food, &c., and has several " nurses," — of 
which the allowance is one to ten patients. Two cooks pre- 
pare the necessary food. Other assistants attend to transpor- 
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tation and the like. K a man b likdy to be toug sick, as 
wlien a broken limb is to be healed, or he has some chronic 
disease, he is seat to a ''^ general hospital," — ours being at 
Baltimore, in the old " National House ; " as the necessity of 
movements by a regiment render it undesirable to have men 
in its local hospital, to whom a movement might be disastroua. 
When men shall be discharged from hospital is imder the 
control of the surgeon, — as, indeed, are all matters relative 
to disease. There is but one head, — which makes the ex- 
cellence of army discipline. Medicines and inatrumenta are 
furnished by government, freely and according to the expe- 
rience of years. 

The above are the arrangements in camp. For the sad 
effects of battle-fields, ambulances and stretchers are ready, 
and attendants detailed, — that none of our brave men shall 
sufier more than is indispensable, 

I write of this topic because so many hearts at home aia 
anxions, and such details may interest them ; and to assure 
them that, while nothing is a substitute for home, with ita 
warm hearts and gentle hands, yet everything is done which 
can be done to lighten the burden of disease. Our surgeons 
spare no labor, night or day ; and our colonel h a frequent 
visitor among the sick ; our hospital steward is a most ekil- 
fiil worker in medicine ; our ward master is kind-hearted 
and unwearied ; our hospital cooks are experienced. Yet, in 
spite of all human skill and care, deadi cannot be excluded 
here, but will enter our canvas doors, as he glides into the 
houses of wood and stone at home, at will, or rather at our Fa- 
ther's will — before which who of us has not been made to weep? 
Two of our number here have lately died, both stricken 
with disease in great severity, and both delirious &om the 
hour of their entrance into the hospital — so delirious that 
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neither could converse. What preparation they had made 
for the future intui have been made before they lay on a aick 
bed. We committed them to God, who ie rich in mercy, for 
the great love wherewith he loved us. 



Nbas FusitEBicK, Ud., December 10, 1S61. 
I WBOTE yea of our march from Seneca, or " near Damea- 
town." But I cannot leave Darnestown without a parting 
salutation. There our re^ment spent more than two months, 
varied only by a location in three difTerent places, and by a 
hasty march to the mournful Conrad'a Ferry. There we 
made acquaintances, and, what interested me more, I had 
some clerical duties to perform not usually falling to the lot 
of chaplains in marching regiments, viz. : I married onecouple, 
and I baptized two children. The bridegroom was one of 
our own men. The children were in two families at Seneca. 
Both kinds of service were performed with great satisfaction 
— especially the latter ; the latter especially (call it not selfish) 
that it was a luxury to see a helpless little babe. To bear 
one cry, even, is a comfort to one deprived of the privilege he 
had at home. I wonder I was ever impatient at it. I mourn 
over former hard-beartedness. I warn every fether i^;(unst 
recklessness in this particular. I beg my ministerial brethren 
especially to gnard against any possible fretfulness on this 
account, even though it be Saturday evening, and to-morrow's 
sermon yet remains a " skeleton." Do not say to faithful 
mother or careful nurse, " Why don't yon hush that baby ? " 
Soberly now : thank God there is one lo bush. Take it in 
your arms, and let its bead rest trustingly on your shoulder, 
O strong man, and so leuu yourself how to rest as confidingly 
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on God's strong arm and loving heart. " For as a father 
pitieth his children, ao the Lord pitieth them that put their 
trust in him." If that little one leave you, joa will be sad 
for maay a year, believe me, over eveiy impatient and stem 
word, though those words were only the ripples on the surface 
of your tide of love. 

Bat about leaving Damestown. 

First of aU, spell it with an e. Mr. Dame, whose father's 
name and residence gave title to the place, spells it with an e. 
In ingenuity of uomoaclature, they seldom rise, in these parta, 
above attaching some termination lo the name of a prominent 
resident. Thus came_ Harper's Ferry, Clarks-burg, Hyatts- 
town, Foolfl-viUe, Buckey-town. DaiTiestown itself is a little 
village on the road from Washington to Foolsville, which 
runs almost as parallel with the Potomac as the croolced char- 
■ acter of that river allows, and about twenty-five miles fi:oni 
Washington. Most of its houses are of the log-and-mud style. 
It boasts no hotel, though some hospitable people would afford 
entertainment for man and beast. It had three " country " 
stores, where hardware, dry goods, groceries, boots and shoes, 
quack medicines, and whiskey were sold in rather small 
quantities — barring the whiskey as to the BmaU. There was 
a blacksmith's shop, but no shoemaker's. A post-office was 
in one of the stores, and before our advent a stage-coaeh 
passed up through one day and down through the next. The 
few houses of more than usual pretension would hardly pass 
muster in a Kew England village, and the poorer ones were 
sadly dilapidated. "These buildings seem out of reptur," it 
was said one day to a native. " Wal, yes," was the reply. 
" Why don't the people repair them?" " Wal, we kinder 
take things easy, and when they tumble down we build up 
new ones " — a work which several gave indications of soon 
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Deeding. Two or three houses were enclosed with fences, 
and had a few flowers in front ; but as a whole, the Tillage of 
one street was of the Kip Van Winkle order, where you would, 
and will, see black women cutting fire-wood before the door, 
while a white <nan sits on the door-step smoking his pipe, and 
the pigs enjoying the free use of the road, too lazy to move 
out of tbe way of the inirequent troTeller, 

But Damestowu woke up one day. A division of the 
army grouped itself on either side. The pigs and the wood- 
cutting went on the same, but sentries at the doors of the 
shops interfered sadly with the sale of whiskey. Along the 
street was run a telegraph wire, and up a rickety staircase 
was a telegraph office. -Coaches ran every day. Soldiers 
lounged about. Begiments moved up and down. Orderlies 
cantered up and down at all hours. Trade inflated. The 
at first bewildered traders increased their stock of goods. 
Pedlers came. Daguerreotype artists extemporized small 
buildings. From a gimlet to a. pair of boots (marked Claf- 
lin, Boston) , whatever you wanted was of Yankee make, save 
the execrable pies which flooded the country — unmistakably 
Darnestown. Damestown went to making money with 
more than Yankee shrewdness, and Damestown was 
Union — when the army came. 

Of schools : there was one little building, but the iright^ 
ened schoolma'am vanished, and the school-house became a 
pedler'a shop. The principal school was at Rockville, ten 
miles off. I asked one man, a magistrate a mUe away, 
what a little building in his yard was erected for. " The 
front room for a store, the back for a school-room." Then 
he and a neighbor discussed the several teachers. One, in 
particular, they agreed upon as an excellent teacher, a thor- 
ough teacher. They paid him three dollars and a half 
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per quart«r for each acholar. " But we had to give him 
up," aaid the owuer : " he got the children along as far as he 
could go, but he had never learned the higher branches, such 
as grammar and geography, and we had to let him go." In 
one house of a family of pretensiou only four books were 
discernible — a Bible, a Prayer-book, a catalogue of some 
school, and some work of fiction whose name I bow forget. 

There are two churches at Dameatown, at opposite ex- 
tremities of the village ; or rather one is a little out 
of the village. One is Old School Presbyterian ; the other. 
Baptist. The meeting-houae of the latter is log-and-mud, 
and open ta the roof. It has, of course, a negro gallery, 
entirely separating the black from the whit* Christians, 
and reached by a staircase built outside. It is very 
comforting to know that, by this arrangement, there is no 
possible danger of contamination. The Presbyterian church 
is quite a handsome building, framed, boarded, and painted 
a neutral tint. Its gallery is reached by a staircase inside ; 
and the basement has, I think, been sometimes used as a 
school-room. Neither church had preaching every Sabbath. 
The Baptist was open about once a m^lh ; the Presbyte- 
rian, once in two weeks. Neither of the preachers was a 
resident, I believe, and they divided their time between this 
place and Eockville, which is a much larger town. The 
Baptist church became a station for pickets, and on Mon- 
days for a chaplains' meeting, and, subsequently, was 
tamed into a hospital. When I saw it last, a battery was 
exercising by its side. The Presbyterians, with an attend- 
ance largely increased by soldiers, came to have public wor- 
ship every Sabbath. 

As our services were then in the afternoon, I have had 
occasional opportunity to worship mornings with other con- 
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gregations. I did so there, at a distance from camp of 
Bereral miles each wa;. The first time I attended the Prea- 
bjleriaa church, at the hour appointed for public worship, 
a prayei^meeting was in progress. Some resident brother 
conducted the services, and "deaconed off" the bymne, 
which, though an old New England custom, was new to 
me. The same brother led the singing, which I should 
have enjoyed, had he not invariably pronounced the first 
syllable of each line as " nah." Chaplains were the princi- 
pal supporters of the meeting: This meeting ended, the 
minister entered the pulpit, and, assisted by a Freabyterian 
chaplfun, held divine service. The text of his sermon was, 
" Israel doth not know, my people do not consider," which 
he applied to the impenitent. Barring the misapplication of 
the text, he made a forcible and truthful exhibition of a 
different topic. The sermon was well written, and thor- 
oughly Calyinistic. His tone was severe, Presbyterianly 
severe, in which he evidently did injustice to his nature. 
From his general style, I judged him to be liberally edu- 
cated, but not remarkably patriotic. His whole sermon waa 
directed hy eye and gesture to a small boy in a far comer of 
the church. I pitied that boy. 

The soldiers listened with attention and respect. Here 
officers and men met on a level. Here all arms of the ser- 
vice were blended. The sober army blue of our Massachu- 
setts men contrasted with the gayer trappings of New Tork. 
The light-blue stripe of infantry sat by the scarlet of artiDery 
and the yellow stripe and spurs, of cavalry. Here the plain 
dresa of private mingled with the chevrons of the corporal 
and sergeant, nor was repelled by the epaulets or shoulder- 
straps of captains or colonels. And occasionally might be 
seen the buff sash, and the two stars glistening in silence oit 
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the shoulder of the firmly-kiiit, keea-ejed, resolute major- 
general. The rank was outside. Beneath were men, each 
under the same law, invited by the same gospel. Beneath, 
too, were Christiana. In witnessing a division review, I have 
thought how infantry, artillery, cavalry, engineecs, though 
distinct in drese, and arms, and drill, are yet animated by 
oue principle : the infantry may have the Enfield rifle or the - 
Springfield, the smooth bore or the altered lock, and yet do 
service in harmony ; even every regiment has its two Sags, 
one its State banner, with its -own name thereon, the other, 
loftier, the stars and stripes ; and yet all form one army, 
whose great centre of fealty is the flag. So aU Christians, 
though eqtiipped differently, mayhap, and marching to a 
special flag of their own, yet bear above that the banner of 
the cross, and form a great unit, acknowledging allegiance to 
the one great Captain, Jesus Christ. How paltry are all 
quarrelings among Christians as to what arm of the service 
one belongs, or what dress he wears. The Banner, the ' 
Grreat Banner ! The Captain,-the Great Captain ! 

In the rear of this church is a burial-ground, the one most 
used. Kot many graves were there till we came ; but there 
used to grow larger every week a row of single graves placed 
side by side. They are tbe graves of soldiers. And here, 
on many a day, the village people used to stroll along as the 
muffled drum passed by, and curiously, yet sympathizlngly, 
see the burial, and hear the three voUeya over the open grave, 
and wonder where his home had been, and whether he had 
a mother. And they were often kind to our poor sick sol- 
diers, for which the blessing of our Lord be upon them I 

There were good Christians there, too. I made some 
friendships, though they were not with any of the high in 
their own estimation, but with the more humble. Those of 
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Belf-importance were generally aeccBsionists. In some fami- 
lies were many religious books ; and 1 respect one good man, 
who came to our regiment with tracts, only to find more there 
than be probably ever saw before. The family where I bap* 
tlzed the one child was Union. I hope to see yet, in fiitnre 
years, tliat little one, who knew, or seemed to know, when 
my hand held her, and always smiled when I took her. That 
family was sorry that we must leave. They said that with 
other regiments near them before, they had been in constant 
fear, and constantly silvering loss. But the Second Ki.aaA- 
CHUSETTS had been orderly, court«onB, and kind, and had been 
a protection. The reason was, we have Men, and we have 
Officers. Many other regiments have one, but not both. 

The other child I shall never see on earth. He has al- 
ready gone. 

" And we know — for God hath told xm this — 
That he is now it rest. 
Where other blessed ohildien are, 
Oq the Saviour's loving breast." 
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CHAPTER HI. 

LIFB NEAB FREDERICK TOWV. 

Camp HtcKE, nbak Fbbdeeick, Ms., December 13, 1S6I. 

The change in our situation since I wrote last is delight- 
ful. Moving Wilier from " Seneca Creek," or " Muddy 
Branch," or " Kear Damestown," we came out of the ma- 
laria of the Potomac into pure country air ; out of a shelter- 
less, dismal field, into a pleasant grove, gently sloping to the 
south, where the warm sun lies beautifully down ; and out 
of barbarism into civilization. We hear, by night, the hours 
struck. We hear the whistle of the locomotive near us, and 
think how, though five hundred miles Irom home, that power 
would take us thera in twenty-four hours. We hear, on 
the Sabbath, the " church^^ing bell." How pleasantly its 
music rolls over the intervening three miles and a half, after 
our nearly six months' deprivEtl of such a soimd ! 

We had had rumors of removal for several weeks ; but 
nobody paid any regard to them, until orders came to send 
away the sick men of the division by canal. This was as 
certain a precursor of marching as though the orders were 
published. 

It was on Saturday that the first departure of the sick took 
place, near two weeks ago. They were to go to hospital at 
Alexandria, some twenty-five miles off. So onr own uck 
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men were sent down ta the canal'Iock, about a mile from ue, 
there to join with those of other regimentB. Special duty led 
me there, and we were at the lock ahout half an hour before 
noon. We had sent over twenty men, and from all the regi- 
ments there were between thirty and forty ambulance loads, 
carrying nearly two himdred. It was a bitterly cold day. 
The wind swept down the river valley bitingly. Aa the best 
to be done, we wheeled the ambulfmces round against the 
.wind ; and waited — waited, till we were disgusted. It was 
shameless shiftlessness which forced these men to suffer. 

While awaiting the boat, we built a rousing good fire un- 
der the shelter of an abutment. When I was a boy I always 
was particular about the first use of a new knife, and I bad 
frequent occasions to try new ones, inasmuch as I lost so 
many that my indulgent father used to joke me with the 
statement, that if knives would sprout, our yard would be 
full of jack-knife trees. Well, I shall always entertain great 
regard for this knife (a capital one, just sent me by that same 
good father) from tiie fact that its cliristening took place in 
whittling shavings to kindle that fire. For one side of that 
fire was a rock ; on the other we drove a crotched stick ; and 
across we put another stick, on which we hung a borrowed 
kettle, and in that kettle we boiled water, of which our hos- 
pital attendants made tea for the sick men, followed by good 
beef tea as food. Two things are to be noted about the fire, 
for the benefit of future laborers ; first, it takes one man ex- 
tra, with a dipper, to put out the fire on the cross stick, lest 
the kettle tumble into the fire ; and, secondly, it is not dis- 
creet to ask where the wood comes from ; the men's sickness 
must overrule — curiosity. But I confess that a rascally 
sutler objected to the sudden departure of pie-boxes, imtil I 
told the attendants to throw him into die canal if he did not 
hold his tongue. 
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We tried to keep up the men's spirits, and they did act 
nobly. The boat cajue, but entirely insufficient. Its floor 
was still weC, for the water had but just been pumped out, 
. There could be no fire, and there was no shelter ; and these 
men were to go down the canal in that cold night. Straw 
had been promised, but no straw came. So we took the 
stacks of corn stalks from a nei^boring field, until sentries 
drove the men off from this property of noted rebels. The 
boat was loaded at last, too full. I was the last out, and 
found the advantage of a pair of stout arms, with which to 
puU m3'self up six or seven feet. The boat started with its 
precious freight, and many hand-pressures and " God bless 
youB." 

There was not room for all, and quite a number remained 
for another day or so. Of those left behind, several were 
placed in the two houses snug by. Our surgeon and assistant 
surgeon took care of our own men and of some others ; found 
beds for them ; appointed nurses ; secured sentries ; pro- 
vided food, and furnished necessaries. One poor fellow of 
another regiment excited my pity. He was sitting alone on 
a bench in a kind of entry, and leaning in the comer of the 
room. I spoke with him. He told me his regiment. He 
had been brought down there, placed in the comer, and, by 
some accident, left. The boat bad gone without him. His 
knapsack had gone aboaa^. The persons in charge of him 
had gone back to camp. He had no food. He was conva^ 
lescent from typhoid fever, but was entirely helpless fiwm 
disease in the hip. Our assistant surgeon needed only the 
sight of him to provide for him, and the wann-hearted men 
of the Second were ready to take care of him. So they did 
of others, one of whom was too sick — a cavalry man — to 
be moved farther. 
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Oo Monday the remaiador were to go — by canal — up 
to tlie Point of Rocks on the Baltimore and Ohio Bailroad, 
and thence to Frederick. So, Sunday evening I accom- 
panied the assistant surgeon and ward master to the houses 
occupied by the sick. It was dark, and we picked our way 
by the light-of a lantern, down through the ploughed fields, 
and over little brooks. At one house a Butler's establishment 
waa open for trade ; but we were not in that line. Our sick 
men were doing well. In one room lay several of them, 
comfortably provided for — a low room, in a mean locality, 
and with beds upon the floor, but still very comfortable, tJianks 
to our medical and hospital men. And poor as was the place, 
and dim as its one candle left it, it was a spot where our 
Lord stood with us, and where the hearts of the sick soldiers 
were refreshed. Even there were words of praise from 
epirits which had " peace and joy in believing " But the 
sick cavalry man had lost his senses. 

On Monday the second party from the division went. 
This time our assistant sargeon • had charge. The boat 
was ready at the time. The ambulance drivers reported to 
him, and he saw to the embarkation. He saw that muses 
did their duty. It was by night they went ; but when moru' 
ing came, he roused up the attendants, and had warm relish- 
ing food provided. He drove away the whiskey-dealers at 
Point of Kocks, and though they had to wait there a while, 
the train came at last, and carried them safely to a good hos- 
pital in Frederick. Butone of our men (a mere boy rather) 
taken out of a hospital at Dameatown, died the neict day, and 
■Wisconsin men fired the volleys over his grave as they buried 
him. All the sick, save a few to go with the regiments, were 

■ It WOT Lincoln R. Stone, now lorgeon of lolunteen. 
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thus carried away. Not all thus. When the last party 
started, the cavalry soldier was dead. 

On Tuesday our brigade started. The march was like 
all others, save that both days were very cold. The 
first day we went to Bamesvillo, a Maryland village of the 
genuine kind. Feeling figurative, I counted the number of 
bonses ; twenty-six, unless I mistook bams for houaes, or 
honses for bams, in several intricate cases. We camped in a 
beautiiVil wood. It is strange how dreary a wood or field 
looks in a cold day, as your regiment enters it, and how 
cheerful it becomes as tough arms raise the city of tents, and 
build huge roaring fires. So it was here. The next morn- 
ing reveille beat at a quarter past four. It was cold work to 
toss aside our blankets and leave our heaps of straw for the 
raw air. Great fires again thawed out the chill. Hunger 
vanished soon. You never appreciate coffee till you try it 
before daylight in camps of a cold morning, — after having 
attended to a moderate toilet by the light of a candle, for 
which a two-bladed knife furnishes a candlestick, one blade 
horizontal in a tree, and a smaller pointing up at right angles, 
with the candle stuck upon it. Probably yon never yet have 
learned how good a dish is made of hard biscuit fried with 
salt pork ; though the flavor depends somewhat upon a bard 
march the day before, a raw morning, and before sunrise. 

Between six and seven we were moving again. Down 
came the tents as the final roll of the " general " beat ; into 
wagons went tents and baggage. The line is formed 
among the trees. " Forward ! " And just as dawn was 
disclosing " Old Sugar Loaf," — the Kearsarge or Asoutney 
of this region, — the regiment plunged down into the valley 
mists which wrapped its base. 

The road was beautiful ; only with cold fingers and feet it 
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b hard to appreciate scenery. In summer it must be delight- 
ful : winding around the base of Sugar Loaf, over a spur of 
it, along by toaaing brooks, fording shallow streams, — it re- 
minded one of New England mountain scenery. The re- 
minder waa not in .customs nor idioms. Calling at a amall 
house whose joint proprietors were doing a brisk business in 
coffee and pies, and where I made acquaintance with four or 
five broad-faced, good-natured children, I was amused to 
hear the father tell one to " go hunt the branch." I ventured 
to inquire the meaning, and learned that " the branch " was 
the brook, and " hunting " it meant to wash his face in it. I 
was equally interested in learning that the title of " Koot," 
which one little girl bore, was intended -aB"the short" for 
" Margaret Adelaide," as the mother informed me, aller 
asking the father what the child's name waa. But the poor 
family — none of whose children go to school — is the first 
family on any road in Maryland, rich or poor, which I 
have known to decline receiving poy for a cup of coffee or 
other little luxury. Of course I felt obliged to leave a little 
token with " Koot." 

That day brought us to " neM Frederick." That day? 
Four hours and a quarter took our regiment fifteen milesy 
the field officers marching on foot with their men the whole 
distance. Then, in a bleak field, and in a cold wind, we 
stood three hours and a half waiting for orders where to 
camp. The responsible commander was then discovered in 
front of a coal fire at a hotel. We were finally sent to a 
spot near the Monocacy bridge, and pitched our tents, and 
spread our straw, and built our fires. 

Next morning we were sent to this beautiful camp ground. 
Our camp is always famous for its neatness. And here, 
underbrush has been cut up by the roote, every leaf swept 
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off, and trees trimmed of low branches. "We have the right 
of the line, the Sixteenth Indiana is next to UB, the Tliirtielh 
Pennsylvania a little in the rear, and the good Twelfth Massa- 
chuaetts on the left. 

Our regiment acted admirably in this moving. They 
never marched better. They behaved well. There waa 
little drinking, and no disorder. Nor can it be said of 
many regiments, anywhere, that one marched fifteen miles 
in four hours and a half, with forty pounds of load per man, 
and came in entire, and in marching order. It could not be 
said of us, as one officer said of another regiment (his own) 
on the road, " The had a gay old dmnk last night, offi- 
cers and men." Our officers did not, as did multitudes, 
rush into Frederick for comfortable beds and coal fires at 
hotels ; for our commander is too old a soldier to leave his 
men under canvas in cold weather, and take to' luxurious 
shelter himself; and he has too good officers to expect 
worse of them. In fact, if any of us had asked for leave to 
join a small swarm of officers (none Massachusetts) at hotels 
in Frederick, he would have found something else on his colo- 
nel's face than the kind look he is in the habit of seeing. 

Though I have, perhaps, taken too much room already, 
you must let me say a word on the recent orders as to chap- 
lains, concerning dress, &c. It is said, in some papers, that 
many chaplains are dissati^ed. This may be tnie at 
Washington, but it is not so in this division. It is, per- 
haps, pleasing to me that the simple dress now prescribed 
is the precise one stated as proper by our commander, when 
I was leaving home, and wMeh, of course, I procured. The 
shoulder-straps, gilt buttons, and swords, on some chaplaiae, 
have always excited the ridicule of army officers. The less 
a chaplain assumes to be a military man, the better. His 
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influence is that of a Chriadan minister. Men expect that, 
but they do not expect a mere preaching officer. As to 
rank, due respect, &c., a chaplain needa no militaty rank, 
nor exacted salutations. As General Scott informed a com- 
mittee, a chaplain will secure that position his qualities enti- 
tle him to occnpy; that is, when officers are gentlemen. 
Some regiments — many — have offlcera not what they 
shonld be ; and there the best of chaplains find trouble. But 
the reverae is sometimes tme. In this division, we are glad 
of the new regulation. We believe that a chaplain's position 
is too noble for bim to need gilt and tinsel. General Jack- 
son once told a minister applying for ofQce, " You have a 
higher office than is in my power to bestow." So has a 
chaplain ; bat it is not a military office ; it is that of friend, 
adviser, and helper, to both officer and private alike. With 
euch material as onrs a chaplain feels no lack of rank or 
ahow. 



CiKP HicKB, WEAK Fhbderick, Md., December 28, 1861. 
We have supposed that the division was to be pnt into 
■winter quarters here ; but it seems not. The men have been 
allowed to make themselves comfortable in log huts, or by 
board floors ; but it is understood that the general-in-chief 
baa decidedly informed the general of this division that win- 
ter quarters are not contemplated. The effect of this will 
not be great as to comfort, inasmuch as Yankee ingenuity 
can devise ways and means of keeping warm, unless loo 
much care is taken to conciliate secession owners of wood 
lots. Did I write you, by the way, of a specimen of this 
regard for rebeb — that certain straw stacks were held 
sacred at Damestown, guarded by onr soldiers, against the 
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direclioDH of the medical director to procure atraw therofrom, 
at government expense, for our sick soldiers on the canal 
boat? The question very naturally asked is, What man 
ovned straw too sacred for government use for sick men? 
A man in Fort Lafayette on charge of open treason I 

But this statement as to winter quarters is somewhat sig- 
nificant in regard to the prosecution of the war. If it is any- 
thing more than a sagacious deference to congressional im- 
patience, it implies an active campaign, regardless of wint«r. 
This division is admirably located for quick service. Its 
supplies are easily furnished by rail. It is in a rich country. 
If wanted at Baltimore or Washington, a few hours would 
carry it to either. If any re^ments are wanted for South- 
ern service, Annapolis is direct by railroad. If the Upper 
Potomac is to be crossed, it is less than an hour's ride to the 
Point of Bocks, by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and 
hardly more than that to Harper's Ferry, where opens the 
valley of the Shenandoah, in which are Winchester, Charles- 
town, and Martinaburg, now being approached from West- 
em Virginia — all of which must be cleared out, Jf com- 
munication is to be opened with the Weal by the same 
railroad, miles of which have been rendered useless by 
rebels, we are on the line. So that Frederick seems to have 
been choaen as a great point to start from. 

Frederick itself ia a rather pretty town, squarely laid 
out, and with some fine churches and handsome private 
houses. The most of the wealth (not all) is secesb.' Many 
rebel sympathizers have long since left ; and even before we 
came, the Union sentiment was numerically strongly pre- 
dominant. People privately still drink the health of Jeffer- 
son Davis unmolested, and publicly look daggers at North- 
em soldiers, Aough not very dangerous daggers. The 
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condition of society is aad, bj reason of tbese troaUes. 
Friends are alienated, relations separated, and even churches 
divided. To me it is of very little importance that Union men 
will not trade with secesh, and vice versa ; but it is a raonrnful 
spectacle to see divided chm-ches and wasting Sabbath schools. 
The principal churches here are the Lutheran, German Re- 
formed, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Methodist, and Catholic. 
The atatru of each Protestant minister is well understood. So 
far as I can learn, the Lutheran minister* is decidedly and 
unconditionally a Union man, a Fennsylvanian by birth ; his 
large congregation is mostly Union, though there are quite 
a number of" peace" men; the clergyman evidently pursues 
a judicious course, but he has lost several parishioners. 
The pastor of the German Reformed has an equally large 
society, and has been here a good many years. He, at one 
time, omitted the prayer (required in their liturgy) for the 
President of the United States, and, Z have no doubt, did it 
with comfort ; but, being a " prudent " man, attended to the 
significant hints of several strong Union men of too much 
importance to be overlooked, and forthwith gave his valu- 
able prayer to our chief magistrate's welfare. Some few 
secessionists forthwith left, on the ground that, if the pastor 
was a Union man, they, of course, could not attend his 
church ; and if. Southern in sympathies, as they felt him to 
be, he yet prayed Northern, they certainly wotdd not. The 
I^esbjrterian minister, somehow Southern in his connections, 
is also, in sentiment, undisguisedly Southern. To a Pres- 
byterian chaplain, who called on him by way of courtesy, he 
said, " I should be glad to invite you to preach in my pulpit, 
but on the condition that no allusion shall be made to the 

• Rev. Geoigs Diehl, D. D. 
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course of the North." " I would not preach in j'our pn^lt, 
sir," WBS the reply to the inault ; " if I did, it should be un- 
mistakably loyal. Good morning." The Union men in that 
congregation make no trouble, of course ; only rebels are 
tnrbnlent. The Methodbts are sadly weakened ; their min- 
ister is boldly loyal, and many Southern sympathizers have 
left. His Sunday school, even, these eminently Christian 
men have abandoned. The Episcopalian clergyman is nobly 
'national. Of course he has not made his pulpit an arena of 
attack on others, but he is known to be plainly and uncom- 
promisingly loyal. Secessionists who leave other churches, 
find no comfort from him. Still, a large portion of his peo- 
ple dislike his Unionism, as well as his &itliiid, devoted 
attention to the sick soldiers in our general hospital. And I 
cannot help seeing that his position is not pleasant, either 
now or prospectively, and he ought, with his abilities, edu- 
cation, culture, and piety, to be called to some Northern 
church. This suggestion, if it meet the eye of any Episco- 
palian, I beg leave to say is without his knowledge, and I 
know not but he would dislike it,* 

I have had opportunity to be in Frederick two Sabbath 
afternoons. On the first, my intimate Iriend, the chaplain 
of the Twelfth Massachusetts, and myself, found ourselves 
in the Episcopal church. The pastor himself preached a 
very well digested and forcibly prepared sermon, on the " ne- 
cessity of a revelation," as to the being and nature of God. 
I was greatly interested in it, especially with its practical, 
sensible application. There were many shoulder-straps in 
the congregation, and a very sober and reverent attention. 
The church itself is a beanljfiil one, severely Gothic, built by 

* Rev. Chulei Sejmoui, now of MaaiachuBetts. 
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Upjohn, the special beanty of whose work is, there is never 
aoy sham about it ; no mastic imitatiooa of stone ouUide — 
that abominable hnmbug ; no blocked off piaster inside — that 
trongpuent lie. I confess I liked so much of the liturgy as 
enables the peiqile to have some visible share in public wor- 
ship ; and the habit they had of actually kneeling in prayer, 
instead of the bolt-upright stubbomneBs which many of our 
New England congregations cling to so devoutly. Nor was 
I any the less pleased with hearing even the voices of chil- 
dren mingling with those of mature age in the Ijord's 
Prayer. Nor was the congregation guilty of the gross irrev- 
erence of wheeling ronnd, backs toward the pulpit, to stare 
at the choir. I do not think there is any heresy here ; if 
there is, have a brotherly regard to my reputation, and sup- 
press it. . 

In the evening, we looked around for a prayer meeting. 
By chance, we got to the door of the Methodist church ; but 
learning that a certain tract agent was to hold forth, we got 
no farther. That particular agent I had heard once, and I 
knew Aw stripe on the great sins of the nation too well to 
want to hear him again. It is too late now to bolster op the 
" peculiar institution," and I am for the gospel, wherever it 
hila, A Christian literature which ignores slavery, while 
professing to teach sound morality, is poor stuff. At home, 
I attended to what ray congregation needed — personal reli- 
gion. Here, I would do the same — urge personal religion ; 
but circumstances alter cases, and personal religion here 
meets the obstacle of the sin of slaveholding. 

So wo went on, and came to the Lutheran church. There 
was no prayer meeting,- however, the second service being 
held in the evening. The pastor preached in a devotional 
way. The singing, which was congregational, was most 
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hewty. They have here a very interesting habit of passing 
around the contribntion box at «very service. 

Last Sabbath afternoon I was again in Frederick, and 
vent to the Lutheran Sabbath school. What a pleasure it 
was, after near six months' abstinence from such luxuries ! 
The school numbered four hundred, separated into two rooms. 
In one of them was the infant school, which had that day 
nearly a hundred aniLfifty little pupils, irom scholars almost 
ready to pass into the next room down to timid little ones, 
majestically shielded under the arm of some patronizing 
brother or sister a year or two older. This department was 
admirably managed. The singing was delightful, and the 
very same hymns as are stmg at home affected me very 
deeply.' I count it a remarkable instance of self-denial that 
I declined talking to them. In addition to this lai^ school, 
they have a mission school of about sixty pupils, a mile 
away. 

At the close of the school, I was a listener at a special 
service in the church, of, to me, a novel kind. There are two 
congregations in tiiis church, English and German, and once 
in two weeks the pastor preaches to the latter. Z beard him 
that day. That is to say, I heard his voice. As I sat there, 
never did I so realize the force of the Apostle's argument, 
when he says, " If I know not the meaning of the voice, I 
shall be unto him that speaketh a barbarian ; and he that 
speaketh shall be a barbarian unto me." Here and there I 
recognized a word, but, as a whole, it was to me a mass of 
gutturals -^ saving the Lord's Prayer, which I was, of course, 
able to follow by the help of one King James. For further 
particulars, see 1st Corinthians, 14th chapter. 

In the evening, I fulMed an engagement to be present. 
How strange it seemed to speak in a church ! The absence 
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of mufonna, the want of worda of command, the lack of 
trees, seemed odd. Carpels, and pews, and pulpit, and organ, 
and waUs, it really took a while to get naed to them. I rather 
longed for open air i^in, and my own ten companies, though 
I began to feel before closing that I had once been civilized, 
and, possibly, in soitable circnmstances, should be again. 
But I sh^ never again be reconciled to the board fence 
known as " pulpit." 

On Christmas, also, I attended the Lutheran church. It 
was a beautiful morning for the saddle. The ground had 
been covered by juat snow enough to make it white, not 
enou^ to leave the least mud in melting — which is all the 
snow we have had yet. Not even had the slow Monocacy 
•' skimmed over " with ice. The weather was delightf\il, as 
it is almost all the time. For the first fortnight of our stay 
here not an overcoat was needed. At the church, Rev. 
Mr. Phillips, chaplain of the Kew York Ninth, preached a 
very excellent and appropriate sermon. At the same hoar, 
the pastor preached to the Grerman audience in the lecture- 
room. I was not there to hear ; if I had been, I doubt the 
profit. But I could not help regarding it as rather enlivening, 
reverently feeling, nevertheless, that I was selected to help 
administer the sacrament, in a Lutheran form, to a body of 
Gennan conmiunicants, in the Crerman language I I con- 
clnded to decline. Nevertheless, feeling ashamed of my 
ignorance, consider me as learning German 1 



Cantosiibiit Bioeb, KBis FasDBBicx, Md., Jannary 6, 1S61. 

Caktoituemt, not camp, by order of brigadier-general. 

" Camp," say the Army Regulations, is the place where 
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troops are established in tenta, m hula, or in bivouac. Can- 
lonmeots are the ishabited places which troops occup7 when 
not put io barracks. Then the brigade is in " inhabited 
places " ? Not at all ; but several regiments have built log- 
housea, and so wanted a better sounding name than " camp." 
As tiie brigade order says " cantonment," " cantonment" it 
is. It reminds one of the mince-pies a boy was calling fori ' 
sale. " Hot mince-pies ! " " Hot mince-pies ! " sliouted the 
boy. "But why do you call them hotf" saidadist4>pointedi 
purchaser ; " they are as cold as a stone ! " " 0, that's the 
name of them," replied the boy. 

Several regiments have erected excellent log-houses. The 
Twelfth Massachusetts, in particular, has built a small city, in 
manner and quality very creditable. Our own regiment, 
having Sibley tenia, with floors, and stoves, and straw beds, 
as yet find no difficulty in keeping comfortable. The general- 
in-ehief at Washington says that Sibley tents are sufficient 
for this climate. Ergo, this division is not in winter 
quarters- 
It is a little interesting that the very day when the order 
went into operation re-christening our temporary home, where- 
by some idea of permanence was intended, there came a 
sudden order to the whole division to cook two days' rations, 
and be ready to march at a moment's notice. That was 
yesterday. Rumor said that somebody had been attacked by 
some rebel somebody with a force of 1 7,000 men at Hancock, 
where is an advanced portion of the Western Virginia force, 
a place a little west of north from Martinsburg, and on the 
Potomac ; and that the whole division would go there. But 
we bad received so many orders to cook two days' rations, 
&c., that we pretty generally believed it would result only in 
an accumulation of cold victuals. And so it proves. But I 
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am satisfied that the chances are against onr remaining here 
long. There is no great obstacle to winter campaigning in 
this Bection when the ground b frozen as it now is. When 
the plan of the proper leader is developed in the several 
directions which look plausible, General Banks will not he 
condemned to inaction. Raw troops are sent off in the 
expeditions. Why are the drilled and disciplined regiments 
left, except to see hard service? The men were delighted 
yesterday at the prospect of marching and fighting. They 
were merry as larks, and packed knapsacks with songs and 
jollity. Bnt impatience is the great danger again at home. 
Do let the general's plans work. If anybody wanlA to urge 
an immediate advance on Manassas, let him expect, if fas 
were gratified, such a mourning over the slaughtered as would 
fill the North with dismay. Do people reflect what it is to 
make a direct attack on an able enemy, on his own ground, 
in a place admirably arranged by Nature to be defended — 
where months have been used to fortify every point — where 
engineers have selected sites for every battery — where a 
multitude of the heaviest guns command every avenue — 
where the range of every piece has been calculated — and 
where an immense and wellrdisciplined army covers the 
ground? Ought not people to reflect that they cannot under- 
stand the art of war like generals who have made it the study 
of a lifetime ? They would not interfere with the blacksmith 
who shoes their horses ; shall they teach au experienced 
general how to fight? 

It is curious to see the queer notions which prevail in some 
minds. In the matter of promotions, for instance. I saw, a 
few days ago, the recommendation of a particular person for 
the rank of brigadier-general ; it had four points, and not 
one of ttiem said " he has the requisite qualifications " ! A 
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member of CongFoss waa nt^ng the s^ipomtment of Auotber 
person. " But he does not know how to manage a brigade," it 
was said. " Well, he can learn, can't he ? " was the wise reply. 
If yon were going to have your wateh cleaned, would you take it 
toamanwho^'couldleam"? And you would commit the lives- 
and honor of four thousand men to a man who " could leam," 
instead of appointing experienced soldiers ! 
' The great want of our army still is qffken. And the next 
is discipline. It is very pretty to toll what a patriotic militia 
can do ; but even the superficial reader of history knows 
better. In our revolutionary war — otten alluded to — it is 
forgotten that the early troops had multitudes of " old French 
war " soldiers ; and that as the war progressed, the constant 
entreaties of Waskington were for a r^ular army, and time 
for drill and discipline. It was not imtil such troops were 
made that our country became successful on a regolar field of 
battle. Nor, from our peaceful habits, is there that previous 
experience which can extemporize an army. Our country 
ivill never attain its true power until it has ananny — alai^ 
standing army; and perhaps not until everyman is obliged, 
as in some European coimtries, to serve from one to three 
years ; nor until a great many more young men have a mili- 
tary education, which, from considerable observation, I am 
satisfied b, in many respects, the beet that any young man 
can have, as preparatory to any profession. 

We are having, just now, a little touch of winter. The 
snow is two inches deep. The cold is by no means trouble- 
some, and our men are sweeping the camp-ground clean. It 
has a New Eng^d look, and makes soldiers from Massa- 
chusetts better contented. Woodcutters, too, resume their 
occupation, and there is a lively appearance in every direc- 
tion. In Frederick, the season might be called "gay." A 
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qniet old place, radier Dotdiy from iu origin,— the entrance 

of such a number of soidiers is a comfort to many. Epau- 
lets, sashes, and ewords are as attractive to a certain class 
of a delicate and tender age as tbey always have been the 
world over. Visiting, driving, and party-ing, are rife. On 
New Year's, many lamiliea kept open house, and dispensed 
hospitalities. Mrs. Banks's receptioQ was particularly 
thronged, of course, to a great extent by military, but with 
sprinklings of citizens of bo& sexes. It is not indelicate, I 
hope, to say that this lady is very popular, and deserves it. 
As an instance of kindness, — «the mother of one of our 
sick soldiers was on her way &oba Massachusetts to her son's 
bedside. She chanced to be in the same car with the wife 
of the general, and in some manner Mrs. B. learned her 
story, and, on arriving at Frederick, at a late hoar, she took 
the mother directly to her own home, at headquarters, where 
she was welcomed to the tea-table ; and, as the son was at 
some private house, she knew not where, the general imme- 
diately despatched a mounted orderly to learn, who returned 
with the requisite knowledge. The mother reached her son 
that night, some distance in the country ; and two or three 
days after, the UioughtfUl general and his wife appeared, to 
visit the aick, and sympathize with the mother. This con- 
siderate kindness to a stranger, and regard to the sick (who 
was not an officer) , tempers the severities of such a wander- 
ing life. I have myself heard, at the general hospital, the 
praises of this same lady's kindness. 

Not ought I, while on this topic, to neglect to mention the 
Christian kindness of many women of Frederick to the sick. 
If I mistake not, there is the nnclens of an organization, 
which acts systematically. And in that, and in addition 
thereto, the women here are earnest and faithful in their 
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kindness. Many a little comfort finds its way to the hos- 
pital ; many a delicate article of food is carried there. And 
the very presence of these ladies, as they daily pass through 
the wards, with a kind smile and ivord, is often equal, at 
least, to all other means of recovery. It makes the heavy 
walls look homelike. And yet there are those here in Fred- 
erick who discourage* SEch attentions to the sick. They are 
rebel sympathizers, of course ; and it illostrates what I have 
BO often observed, that I believe it to be nearly universal, 
that the rebels have lost, in their act of rebellion, almost all 
Christian virtues, as wel^as the sense of honor. It is a 
strange phenomenon, but it la true, that &om an active rebel 
yon need not expect, in general, honor,' truth, or principle. 
The pubHc stealings which characterized the Floyds, the 
Bhetts, and the Benjamins, were the indications of rebel 
character. Southern chivalry is a myth. Southern honor is 
a theory of the past. Throwing off their allegiance, for- 
swearing their oaths, plotting and conspiring, they are cor- 
rupted through and through. 

The Third Brigade, General Williams, has actnally gone. 



CANTONXBin HioxB, NBAB Fbedbbiox, I£d., JanoBTy 20, 1862. 
The brush at Hancock amounted to little. Of course the 
rebeb destroyed, with impunity, a part of the line of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, as we bid but a small force guarding 
it. A piece of road of this length it would take fifty thousand 
men to guard, as each part must be secure against any sudden 
and concentrated attack of the enemy, who occupy the coun- 
try on the other side of it. The faint attempt to guard such 
part of the road as b now in our possession, and the entire 
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neglect to opea the whole, mdicate that the general-iu-chief 
regards the avenue as of slight consequence in bis whole 
comprehensive plan. A general succeas wonld open the road 
of itself. With a broad scheme in mind, such incidental 
matters can well be postponed. 

Last night there came orders to the division to be ready to 
move " at a moment's notice." This old stereotyped phrase 
has rather lost its force ; but this time we think a little more 
of it, as it came from the general-in-chief. There were also 
sent orders to grant no leaves of absence, which looks as if 
something was meant. It somewhat disappoints the longing 
looks of some towards a day or two at home, but nobody 
would care to be absent if there is anything to be done beyond 
taking scmpnlous care of the secessionist's wood-lot where 
we are in camp. And that matters are rapidly ripening to a 
crisis, nobody doubts. If Congress will provide " ways and 
means," and leave the conducting of armies to soldiers, suc- 
cess seems certain. Many persons seem forcibly to think 
that victory can be leg^lated, or that legislation or popular 
preference can make a general. It takes a year to make a 
good soldier ; how much more to understand, not only par- 
ticulars, but the art of war? 

The soldier's life here has been varied a little by vicinity 
to a city. Not that ovr officers have been on " sprees " in 
Frederick, or that disciphne has been loose. But a certain 
number of men daily have been granted permits to visit the 
ci^, and have seen the sights — one of the chief of which is 
a grog-shop every few doors on various streets, where sen- 
tries seem almost useless. Frederick is a great place for 
liquor. And some soldiers will drink to excess. The sum- 
mary method of dealing with these places would be beat; 
such as our commanding officer took, when, a few days ago, 
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it was diacoTered that some looae literatare had got into camp 
among a class that way affected ; — he instaotty seized all to 
be found, and had it committed to the flames, when it speedily 
became very "light" literature indeed. The evil was not 
general, as we have many sterling men in this regiment ; and 
it was summarily disposed of. The morals of camp will, I 
believe, compare favorably with communities at home. 

There have been various " parties," and the like, at Fred- 
erick. One musical entertfunment has also- been given — a 
military concert by our band. The house was crowded; 
general, brigadiers, colonels, were there, with plenty of citt- 
sens. The music was superb, and received the wannest 
t^planse. 

My own work, the past week, has been in a difierent direc* 
tion — at Hie general hospital. It was found, some weeks 
since, that while regimental cliaplains visited to some extent 
tiieir own men there, yet there was no adequate religious 
care as a system. There is, as yet, no law autfaoriztng the 
appointment of chaplains to hospitab, but, on representation 
to General Banks, he heartily approved a plan to have the 
diaplains of the regiments officiate tiiere in turn, visit the 
Bick, and bury the dead. The past week was my turn. 

liie general hospital ia one, established in some convenient 
place, to wiiich the regimental surgeons send men likely to 
he sick for som9 length of time, or to have severe disease. 
It ia established in buildiugs, and well systematized. The 
division hospital is in the " barracks," so called, two buildings 
of stone, erected in the time of Gceneral Braddock, and in 
that war used for army quarters. You will remember that 
Braddock's army passed through Frederick, on its disastrous 
advance ; and, personally, I have felt an interest in the &ct 
that my own great-grandfitther was in Uiat army, and onc« 
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encamped by a spring near here ; and that no member of 
the family has been here since, until FroTidence attached me 
to this division in a holier war. There the buildings haTo 
stood for more than a hiuidred years, still strong and firm. 
The original plan was to build a quadrangle, but only one 
side, and a little turning of the two angles, were ever erect«d. 
"Sot is the one side continnoua ; there is a break, aud in that 
Ib now a low building used for kitchen and dining-room. On 
the inner aide of the building, east of the two stories, is at- 
tached a covered walk, from which you gain entrance into 
the dozen rooms or "wards" into which each building is 
divided. Old-fashioned chimneys offer great hearths for 
roaring £rea, cheerful, and capital for ventilation. Hideous, 
de'stmctive stoves are unknown. One room is kept for office, 
one for surgery, and one for the soldiers' knapsacks. 

A. " medical director " has the entire oversight. The pres- 
ent one is Dr. Stone, our own excellent assistant surgeon, 
whose administration warrants ' the important confidence 
placed in him. He has three assistant surgeons, a general 
Btoward, and a nurse to each room, besides two female 
nurses, who exercise a general and beneficial care of the 
neatness and coniforts of the wards, and whose kind hands 
oilen arrange the pillow, or smooth the hair of Uie poor fel- 
lows, with a humanizing touch of home. Of course there 
are clerks, cooks, &c., in plenty. And there are good beds 
and excellent bedding. 

Here there were, the day I went eemi-officially (I knew 
~ the place before, for we had men there), one hundred and 
fifty-five patients. Most of them were able to sit up, but 
some were low. One was very sick, an Indiana man. I 
saw him that day, but he was almost steadily delirious. He 
was thinking of other scenes; "mother," and "sister" — 
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Bueh were his often repeated calls. He seemed to dunk lie 
saw them ; poor fellow ! uever more Id thia world. They will 
wait in vain. A little change in the lines, — 



He died that night. And next day we buried him, far from 
home, mother, sister, — with only six bearers, the eight mus- 
kets, and the three volleys at his grave, — but with Christian 
service and reverence. 

In one room, a small one, with four beds, I said to the 
nurse, " When I was in thia room last there were four very 
sick men from an Indiana re^ment." " Yes," said he, " and 
they are all dead." They were all nearly hopeless cases 
when brought there. And I remembered that all four were 
delirious. Many, however, very severely sick, are recov- 
ered ; as many, perhaps, as at home in the same number. 
The care is good, the medical advice excellent. But it is a 
sad thought that almost every one I have visited, in a &tal 
sickness, has not had his senses in his last days. 

It was sad, too, to see a few cases of consumption. It was 
easy to know that no skill could save them. And yet, every 
one " had only a cough," and perhaps " a pain in his side." 
That flattering disease had here its usual characteristics, 
" soon to be better." Army life had developed the seeds of 
the disease brought from home ; while, on the other hand, it 
is often the case that apparent tendency to lung disease has 
disappeared in this open way of living. Some, indeed, who 
were delicately sheltered, and who formerly sought a warm 
dimate in winters, are now hardened into robust bealtli by 
this exposnre. 

But it was not all sad. I will forbear " anecdote." But 
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never have I seen men more open to religions friendship. 
Many are Christians, and all seemed ready and eager to 
listen. They know the feeling of a warm hand-shake, and 
believe in any manly sympathy extended to them. They had 
some reading, religious and secular, left them by kind visitors, 
but there were few, very few Bibles, and such were well worn. 
This latter want is already attended to, and speedily every 
room will be amply supplied. It would have done you good 
to eee how happy some of our own men were when I took 
ttom my pockets their letters, which I had brought from 
camp. Be sick away from home, in a soldiers' hospital, and 
yon- would learn the comfort of words from home. And 
none the less would it have excited your Christian sympathy, 
to see how quiet the groups around the fires would becom« 
when the Bible was read, and how reverently they would 
listen ; and how many of them kneeled in prayer, and how 
hearty was their " Amen" at its dose. In my ministry I 
have seen ntany sick. I have witnessed the supporting power 
of Christian faith, in its most favorable aspects, at home ; in ^ 
fact, I can look back on no departed one of my congregation 
to whom our Lord had not given a firm hope in him. But 
the experience of a siek man among strangers, or at best, 
tellow-soldiers, is peculiar. And Christ is sufficient for them. 
These men, whether Christians or not, were not afraid to 
speak of religion — not merely very sick men, but those 
nearly restored to health. They " hunger and thirst ; " aud 
the sooner Congress can find time to provide chaplains for 
hospitals, the sooner it will be doing some good. 
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CurtositBNT HicKB, hbaeFbedbriok, Hd., Fdbnaij 10, 1862. 

Mt application for leave of absence, after passing through 
the hands of variona military dignitaries for ten daje, was 
granted, and so, receiving it in the evening, I was next morn- 
ing on the way home. Home, so remote, and yet so near ; 
nigh five hundred miles in distance, leas than twenty-four 
hours in time. The sixth State off, territorially, but anug in 
the heart always. 
•. First, the camp disappeared. Then the soldier-lined gtreete 
of Frederick were left behind. And fi\>m Havre-de-Graee, 
picket and patrol were things of the past. The cars never, 
I thought, went so slowly before on civilized • railroad ; but 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, Boston^ all came in 
season. It was with strange aenaationa I entered home, after 
five months of absence. ' To sleep in a real house ; to sitat 
one's family table ; to be partially choked every morning 
by the reveiUe of a three-year-old'a chubby fingers ; to be 
^ slowly recognized in the street ; to shake hands with a whole 
congregation ; to preach in one's own pulpit ; to feel reireshed 
now and then at seeing a blue uniform of some seedier on 
furlough ; to pass one night under the roof of father and 
mother, — altogether, it took several days to get over the 
"bewilderment." But when a "realizing sense" of the 
behavior needed in Massachusetts was obtained, the change 
was decidedly comfortable. I am free to confess that, not- 
withstanding the great advantages of tents as places of resi- 
dence, there is much to be said in support of the popular 
prejudice in favor of houses, I detest furnaces, however, 
and stoves as much as ever. 

If you think such a visit is rest, I wish you could try it. 
Such a quantity of errands to be fulfilled ; such numbers of 
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mothers, sisters, wives, and sweethearts to be talked with 
about our soldiers ; such a multitude of inquiries to be 
answered ; such a variety of " letters, or very small parcels," 
which I innocently told the public I would take back, and 
for which I had to buy a trunk ! besides four sermons, all 
new ; but what are four, or forty sermons, when one has got 
something to say? Indeed, I am satisfied that the principal 
difficulty in preaching (dorCt say "sermonizing" any more) 
ia in having something to say I When I had the hoaor of 
being a high officer in an " engine company," we found no 
trouble in keeping np a steady stream, even with the " blun- 
derbuss " on the leading-hose, if there was water enough 
in the cistern; when she "drew mud" was the trouble, 
brotber minister I 

I am glad I went home, besides the reason that it was 
home. I did not know how many friends I had, nor bow 
glad they would he to see me. I did not know faow intense 
was the interest in our soldiery, both as to their bodily and 
spiritual welfare. I did not conceive of the generosity which 
said, so many times, " What can we do or give to help the 
men of. the Second?" Thanks, friends. Our men shall 
know your warmth of love better, and their hearts will be 
Blonter and happier, for your care. And we will never dis- 
honor your trust, nor the name of the good old State, when 
the time shall come for fiery bullets and cold steel. " The 
soldiers are always called 'boya,' are they not?" I was asked. 
" Not in the Second," said I ; " our soldiers are inen." 
They are, many of them, sturdy, noble men ; they know 
tbey are on a manly errand, and they mean to do it in a 
manty way. 

It seems dream-Uke now, that visit. I knew I had to 
leave, being a man "under authority," literally. There 
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vas the new partmg from the tender bat brave heart, which 
bears hard separation and unusual responaibUit^, for her 
country's sake ; the unloosmg of the little arms, which plead 
BO eameatly, " Please, papa, dcn'l go to the war again ; " 
from the church, which wuts so patiently and so generonsly 
for a pastor absent in their and his country's cause. When 
at the Boston station, I remember seeing a woman parting 
from a soldier, just leaving by the same train, and weeping 
so bitterly, — both were strangers to me, — while he was tiy- 
^ing to comfort her, and her friends were saying, " Never 
misd, he will come back again." WtU he 7 

Never did I so realize the sacrifices this war exacts. 
Truly, not the hardships of a soldier's life, nor even his 
peril, nor the taxes to he paid, are the cost of this contest. 
That is in the tears of many a wife and child, the anxieties 
of many a father and mother, told to God in the daily 
prayers of many a thousand households. Never did I bo 
feel sympathy with our brave men, separated from their 
homes, perhaps forever. It will be over by and by. Many 
will return. But many? But last eveoing, — it was the 
Sabbath, — as I was sitting in my tent, I heard frtaa many 
lips, in a volume of sound which overpowered all hum of 

" 0, that will be jojful, joyful, joyful ; 
O, that Trill hejoyful, 

When vie meet to put no more. 
'Tls there we meet U Jeaui' feet. 

When wB meet to part no more." 

"Even so. Lord Jesus." And soon after I heard old 
" Coronation," its last two lines rolling upward, seemingly 
from a multitude of votcgs, - 
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That shall we do. " Wa give thee thanliG, O Lord God 
Almighty, which art, and wast, and art to come ; because 
thou haat taken to thee thy great power, and hast reigned." 

A ni^t and a day brought me back. Need I say I was 
somewhat restlees to see our officers and men ? That I used 
to wonder how our aick men were ? The dead body of one 
of our faithful soldiers had gone home with me : would there 
be any dead in my absence ? Yes ; one had died. Deliri- 
ous, yet the day before I left, when I saw him in Frederick, 
he knew me readily ; and my good brother of the Wisconsin 
Third had promised to see him often. And two others 
were near death, and hav^ since gone. Of the one who 
died in my absence, hia comrades had, with soldierly gener- 
osity, sent home the body, and in addition thereto, hod added 
a liberal, very liberal, sum from their hard earnings, to help 
hifl family. Our Lord will surely bless them. No others 
are dangerously, or even severely sick. And some had 
recovered, and have left the hospital. 

Are there any signs of movement? I can see none. One 
look at the mud would satisfy anybody. Everywhere is 
mad, mud, mud. It is not like New England mud. It is 
more like mortar, and deep beyond your imagination. Off 
from the turnpike roads, it is almost impassable for any 
respectable load. It rains often, and that deepens the mud. 
It snows an inch or two, and that becomes mud. The 
comic picture of a wagoner sitting on a fence, and gazing 
intently downwards, in search of his wagon and horses 
which hare settled there, is rather an exaggeration, it is 
true ; but it suggesis a solemn truth. In fact, the embargo 
on legislation in Congress is hardly more fised than that 
oh the army of the Potomac. In the mean time rejoice in 
the successes in Kentucky and Tennessee. Bejoice at the 
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recent Bhelling of Harper's Ferry, whereby a lot of mean oM 
buildings, which we knew mainly as grog-shops, were bnmed, 
together with the hotel of as pestilent a aeceesioaiBt as erer 
trod. I shall not shed tears if Charlestown, in Virginia, 
where they threw water on onr soldiers, shares tJie same 
fate. In fact, many a Southern town would be improved by 
a share of the same course of discipline. The rascality of 
the rebel soldiers at Harper's Ferry, in concealing them- 
selves while a flag of truce was displayed, and firing on the 
flag coming in return, is Southern chivalry. The maning of 
the gallant Mississippiane, at Mill Spring, before a bayonet 
charge, . is Southern valor. Two t« one is their ratio of 
equal forces. 

But while I found, on returning, an embargo on move- 
ment, I found none on the liquor business. I wrote you 
before of the briskness of that trade in Frederick. On the 
day of my return I found the road spotted with, drunken 
men. It seems aa though liquor dealers held carnival. It 
is hard to believe that it could not be stopped. Some Mary- 
land law protects the dealers, I believe ; but the power 
which sends men to Fort Lafayette by mere executive war- 
rtoit, one would think need not hesitate to pour into the 
street the stock which, in defiance of orders, is sold to sol- 
diers, and to turn out of doors the fellows who are getting 
men intoxicated by hundreds. As it is, our own re^ment is 
kept Irom it as much as possible. It is not good for a trader 
to be found near our lines in such an occupation. " Your 
officer," complained a liquor-selling Dutchman, " come to 
my house, and did speel all my leetel peer." " Served you 
right," was his comfort. It was fun to see him then 
dressed in a barrel overcoat, and mal-ched round the camp 
to the tone of the " Bogue's March." Do you want to know 
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how to make tbat kind of overcoat? Take a barrel, leave 
one head in, cut in that head a hole just large enough to let 
the afTair slip down over his head, and rest on his Bhoulden ; 
no sleeves are neceasary. 



C&HTOHMBHT HiCKE, NBAB FxEKEBICK, Ud., FeblUUy 21, 1862. 

" Wht should I write ? " I have asked myself. Who will 
want to hear &om the army, whose share in the news column 
has, for so long a time, been " all quiet on the Potomac," 
while a series of splendid victories at Boanoke, in Tennes- 
see, in Missouri, have crowned their armiea with glory ? But, 
I think to myself, our tarn will come soon. Armies on 
either side, of five times the size of either Western fbrce, 
will yet have something to do and to telL And, in the mean 
time, multitudes of families are stiU as earnest as ever in 
love for their sons in this section of the broad field, by 
whom everything will yet be read. 

It is true we are still quiet. A skirmish above us, by 
General Lander's force, is the only noticeable incident. 
You saw, of course, the order of thanks to that general, and 
he deserves it. But the implied comparisons in that order 
are strange. He is complimented for " showing how much 
may be done in the worst weather, and worst roads, by a 
spirited officer at the head of a small force of brave men, 
unwilling to waste life in camp when the enemies of their 
country are in reach." Who would suppose from this that 
the other divisions, though chafing with impatience to meet 
the enemy, are kept in their present places by positive orders 
from the central authority F But such is the fact. And if 
anybody auj^ses that any general or division hereabouts m 
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** wiUing to waste life in camp when the eaemies of their conn- 
tiy are within reach," just let him get leave from proper 
anlhoritj to move, instead of keeping us tied to a telegraph 

We have been reading of the enthusiasm with which 
Boston was alive at the tidings of victory. There was no 
less joj here. When the information came Irom headquar- 
ters (reliable accounts are regularly telegraphed to the gen- 
eral, and thence commmuicated through the brigadiers to the 
colonels), our commander instantly informed the captains, 
and they their companies. Such an uproar of enthusiasm I 
Out poured the men &om their tents, and cheered by con^ 
panics right lustily. Out came the band with Star-spangled 
Banner and Yankee Doodle, amidst tiie shouts of the whole 
regiment gathered round them. You would have thought 
Ihe stmd and sober Second had gone wild. Then the next 
regiment in line had caught the news, and their music joined 
in, almost drowned by the shouts of the stout Indianiaus ; 
and so the next, and the next, until the whole brigade seemed 
crazy. But who wonld not shout at such victories over the 
haughty, lying, thieving rebels? Certainly they would who 
saw, as ours did, the wonnded and dead at Ball's Bluff — for 
which our Massachusetts men owe yet, aud mean to pay, 
a terrible retribution. 

A few days since a few of our men had opportunity for 
service offered. Orders came to select men from the New 
England regiments to go West immediately to man the gun- 
boats for the descent of the Mississippi. Only fifteen men 
were wanted, but scores and scores volunteered. Our fiAeen, 
mainly old swlors, were joined to those from other regiments, 
and left, with a short and stirring address from our colonel, 
who has the " art of putting things," aud amidst the cheers of 
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the men. The ivhole &om this divieioa are now far on their 
way, under charge of Captain Gary, of our regiment. 

While thus waiting, and impatient at it, our men hare 
gained much in bodily condition, and, ho far, inaction is a 
benefit. Few regiments did as much hard duty as onrs on 
the Potomac, for weeks, without the use of thoi]<t«nts7 and it 
told Badly in our general strength. The rest was needed. 
Men cannot be fransformed in a day into hardy soldiers, and 
the exposures and toil of a soldier's life are hard to bear at 
first. Of all our deaths, the proportion was excessive in a 
body of recruits who came out in the autnian,'«nd entered at 
once on a service to which the bulk of the regiment had got 
seasoned. We had a large sick list at Seneca ; but now, only 
one man of our whole number is sick enough to be in bed, 
and he not dangerously ill. A few days ago there was not 
one. There are a few, however, in the hospital, whom it is 
not thought best to hurry back to their quarters, but all are 
out of doors at pleasure. It would be hard to find now a 
healthier regiment than ours. This will save many a man's 
life in the coming campaign. 

Not do I find that this inaction demoralizes the regiment, 
I see that some New York paper, to sustain its unscrupulous 
dislike of Greneral McClellan, speaks of the troops as in worse 
spirits than two months ago. It is not so here. Our men 
are in the finest spirits, and eager for work. Discipline was 
never better, nor more kindly submitted to. Arms and 
equipments are in the best order. The usual routine of camp 
duties is not at all relaxed. Comparative idleness, of course, 
has some evil results. There is, and always will be, more or 
less vice in a camp of a thousand men ; but there is no 
marked increase. Indeed, I am more and more impressed 
ynUi the fact, that in addition to the excellence of our ofSoers, 
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we have a great proportion of upright men, who came into 
the service from motives of tJie heartier patriotism. 

Among other devices for this vacation period, we have a 
small regimental libraiy. While at home, I found that sudi 
a help was easily procurable, and soon ai)«r my return a good 
heavy box of standard and readable books came on. I owe 
public thanks for this, especially to Mr. M. H. Saigent, who 
interested himself most generously and heartily in obtaining 
and forwarding the books — the neat-egg of which was a 
kind donation from Rev. Mr. Tolman'a church, at Wilming- 
ton. (A few more donations in money would suit me ex- 
actly.) If the donors could see the eagerness with which the 
books are read, they would feel still happier in doing good. 
Although none but private notice was given to the men, the 
demand for good and profitable books was and is great. 
Among those moat read (I take firom the book where I 
charge the volumes, to show the taste), are the charming 
life of Beacon Safford, Winthrop's John Brent, Dickens's 
Christmas Stories, Abbott's Practical Christianity, Dexter*B 
Street Thoughts, the Lives of Washington, Jackson, Fremont, 
Franklin, and Boone, Palisay the Potter, Annals of the Poor. I 
wish I had a hundred more good books immediately. 

Bnt I suppose before many weeks our library will be packed 
up and deposited in the government storehouse, to await a 
fbrther quiet. That is, when we start for Virginia. People 
must not think, in their present enthusiasm, that the war is 
over. Great successes have been ours, bnt far greater toils 
await BB. The rebels have formidable armies, able generals, 
large amounts of the monitions of war, an immense territory, 
and the desperation of leadera who fight in sight of the gallows. 
There is much fighting yet necessary ; much blood to be shed ; 
much suffering to be endured. Tliere is no less need of 
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patience, persistence, and energy. The spring campaiga ^nill 
be no lioliday. Not can we hope for urnDtemipted Buccesses 
everywhere. Do not call me a prophet of evil ; I am only 
warning against too great security, though without the slight- 
est donbt of the final result. I am cautioning against alterna- 
tions of exultation and depression. The Southern scoundrela, 
who deify stealing and tying, have too much at stake to submit, 
even though they ruin their whole territory. Moreover, 
daveholding has trained them to be despots, and despots they 
will be to the end. It makes men thieves, and they will steal 
as long as they can. It makes them bra^arte, and they 
will brag on the very brink of destruction. When the South 
is overwhelmed, there wiU be only an apparent peace ; for I 
have learned, even so &r north as Virginia and Maryland, 
mingling with all classes, that as society is now constituted, 
we are two peoples. Men may cry " peace," but until the 
removal of slavery is plainly, quietly, constitutionally pro- 
vided for, whether instant or remote is a small question, there 
is no peace. Slavery is the root of our troubles, because 
slavery makes men tyrants, and tyrants thwarted are rebels. 
On such a question I have no ability to show the method. 
I only fear two things : one, that in the desire for peace, the 
government wiU let traitors go finally unhung, and the cause 
of their treason guaranteed a new life ; the other, lest in try- 
ing to remove the evil, we should, as in Hawthorne's exquis- 
ite story of the Birth-mark, destroy the life in rash reform. 
In our idleness we read the papers. Heaps of Baltimore 
and New York dailies are sold in camp at the moderate profit 
of two hundred and fifty per cent. We read with great inter- 
est of the doings in Congress, for, though temporary absentees, 
we arc stilt constituenta, and will cast a heavy vote when we 
get home again. If members of Congress could serve a mod- 
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erate apprenticeahip in the onuy, it might give them light on 
a few topics. One is, sutlerships. Senator Wilson deserres 
credit for his attacks on this monstrous monopoly. A sutler 
has the exclusive right to sell in camp. A council of admin- 
istradoQ may fix prices, but it is of little avail. Vast ajnounte 
of trash are disposed of at exorbitant rates. One great evil 
is, that many purchasing unhealthy eatables lose relish for 
the wholesome food which government provides. While we 
were at Seneca, and many men were si<^ of dysenteries, and 
similar diseases, I knew of the sale, in one regiment, of six 
hundred andjifiy full sIm, unhealthy. New York pies, in one 
forenoon. 
' Another matter, where Congress would do well to pause, is 
the discharge of regimental bands. Those who advocate this 
cannot have an idea of their value among soldiers. I do not 
know anything particular of the science or practice of music 
(in fact, I leave that to an amply quali&ed partner at home, 
who attends admirably to that deportment, with the assistance 
of a small specimen, whom I found on a recent visit thoroughly 
communicative on the. fact that " John Brown's body lies a- 
mouldering in the grave ") ; but I see the effects of a good 
band, like oars, continually. It scatters the dismal part of 
camp life ; gives new spirit to men jaded by or on a march ; 
wakes np their euthusiasm. Could you see our men, when, 
of an evening, our band comes out and plays its sweet stirring 
music, you would say, if retrenchment must come, let it be 
somewhere else. X^et Congress lay an income tax of ten per 
cent., if it will, on officers, whUe meu at home pay but three 
— as a reward for patriotic sacrifices ; but let Uie men have 
their music. 

Then you have read, with us, the account of a magnificent 
party, whose refreshments cost " many thousands." I can 
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tell joa an espenditnre far greater. There are many eiek 
soldierB in hospitals. They are provided with none of the 
delicacies of home. In this town there ia a poor womaij 
^ho stipporte herself by hard labor ; very poor and very 
hard working ; bo mach so, tliat she has to weigh every cent 
carefiUly before spending it. But this poor woman deprives 
herself of comforts to buy milk and eggs, that she may make 
some delicacies for the stranger-soldiers in their illness and 
their exile. That woman, carrying her few custards to the 
sick men, is, to me, a noble being. It recalls anolJieT 
scene, where "Jesus sat over against the treasury. . . . 
And tliere came a certain poor widow, and she Uirew in 
two mites." 

The public prints do not chronicle thia poor woman's 
deed ; bnt there is One who says, " Inasmncb as ye did it 
unto one of the least of tJiese, ye did it unto me." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

□I THS VALLET. 

CBAiUiB8T<nrM, Va., Much 3, 18^. 

I WILL never prophecy again. A little time since, I 
wrote that an; movement was impossible ; wtule, Boddeiilf, 
bere we are, thir^ odd miles off from in^ last place of date, 
ia the midst of the eneiaj'e comitiy, and quartered, so for as 
our field and'staff are concerned, in tiie hot«l of a certain 
landlord, by an nnlucky aUosion to whom in one of m; let- 
ters I came near being involved in a controversy as to the 
merits of an old and honored institntion. The landlord's 
rooms are unforttmately bare of fiiroitnre, as he had sold 
off. 

How came vra here? Well, soon after celebrating Wash- 
ington's birthday we saw symptoms of movement. On that 
birthday, by the way, oar whole brigade marched into Fred- 
erick, and there met tlie Michigan cavalry and the Maryland 
Second, and listened to tlie Farewell Address, read &om a 
balcony. We also took off onr caps, as a mark of respect 
to tlie Being invoked in prayer, bat not with any re^ieet 
fbr the sleek individoal who read the prayer. That offici- 
ating clergyman was known early in these troubles as a 
sympathizer with the Soath. He it WFis whom I told you of 
as omitting prayer &>t the President from his liturgy, and 
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Testoring it, on a gentle hint tiint he had better do bo. HIb 
prater, so far as I cootd see, was a tame generalization, 
recognizing the exietence of no treason, no war, no army ; 
an insult to his country, to Washington, to the soldiers, and 
to God ; it excited the profoundest disgust. Why could not 
he have been a man, and if he could not pray oatri^t for 
his counby, say so to those inviting him ? Some other min- 
isters in Frederick are plainly Union ; the Reverend Doctor 
will be, when the tide sets that way strong enough, 

A week ago yesterday we had hints to pack up. On 
Monday, orders to cook. Then we heard tiiat General 
McCleUan himself was at Harper's Ferry. Then we waited 
impatiently, nntil, on Thursday morning, reveille beat at 
foor o'clock, and before daylight we began our march in the 
mnd and nust. At Frederick wa took the cars ; at evening 
reached Sandy Hook ; crossed on the pontoon bridge, and 
occupied the empty houses in that desolated place. We did 
not sleep on feather beds that night; our wagons were in 
Maryland, and in our "mess" you would have laughed at 
the scanty supply of crockery, the immatchable cups, the 
broken knives, and the solitary fork and single spoon, wMch 
we took turns in unng. 

Early Friday morning, our Second, the Wisconsin Third, 
five squadrons of the Michigan cavalry, and two sections of 
artillery, were chosen to make a reconnoissance towards or 
to Gharlestown, as might seem best, under command of our 
own Colonel Gordon. Speedily we were on the road, the 
skirmishers in advance, flankers on eithei*side, and pressed 
forward. The cavalry, with Colonel Gordon at the head, 
drove on (he rebel cavalry pickets, and as the former 
dashed into and through Gharlestown, at ^Vspeed, the rebels' 
barely made their escape, leaving arms m their humed 
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flight. ArtUlerjr had been posted, and infanby stationed 
■wbh the batteries just outside of Cliarlestowa, when General 
McGIellan himeelf came, and after hasty examination, turned 
onr reconnoiseance into occupation. It was the first time I 
had Been the general, and all I could notice in the brirf 
momenta was, tha( his pictures fail to show what he Is, and 
that he has an eagle glance, sees ereiything at once, and has 
the air of one bom to command, and able to do it. The 
next day on came other troops, of whose numbers I will tell 
you (privately), that there are a good many infantry, quite a 
number of cavalry, and considerable artillery. 

So here we are in Charlestown again. Most of the men 
are away to the war, on the rebel side. What we left look 
as BOUT aa they did last July. They were very anxious, as 
tiiey had been told we were going to bum the town. The 
negroes had been informed by the- masters that we were . 
going to sell them off to Cuba or elsewhere. And leaders 
had urged the popple to bum the houses and retire. But 
they were considerate. Like the discarded suitor, who did 
not throw himself out of a three-story window, because he 
reflected that 

" A lorer tontkm, 

A nev lore ma; get ) 
But a. neck that 'a once broken, 

Can neret beret," — 

80 they thought that their property onc6 burned up was gone. 
This twaddle about their burning their towns is supremely 
eilly. Suppose ikej do ; toe don't want to live in their 
shabby villages. The few traders leit have little stock, but 
that little they are perfectly ready to sell to us, as we give 
■them what is a rflre sight here, silver 1 Their eyes glistau at 
it. Bidiculous Bhiuplaslers, of five cenU, ten, twelve and a 
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half, twenty-five, and iSty, are their cmrency, and dirty stuff 
it Is, too.* SaU is thirty dollars a sack ; shoes, ten to fifteen 
dollars a pair ; coffee, none ; and ererTthing but wheat 
scarce and high. SnppUes will now come in, and trade 
reviTe. Our soldierB had not been in Harpy's Ferry twenty - 
honrs before new signs were ont— "military equipments," 
" salt fish, groceries, ram, and whiskey." And in a few days 
the bogus currency here will not be worth two cents a peck. 

John Brown's memory is still the centre of attraction. 
Our men came in singing the " Glory, HaUeliy^'^" ^^^ ^^^ 
soldiers sing it CTerywhere. Strange as that medley is, 
" his soul's marching on " does have a marvellous fascination 
to OUT army. The daring and manliness of that old man 
eclipses his fault, and he has become a hero. Again the 
soldiers visit the room in the jail where be was confined, the 
court-house, and the place of bis execution. The room where 
Cook was imprisoned is now tenanted by secessionists, and 
the court-house by the Second Maasacbusetts. The papers 
relating to his trial are here, guarded with the other public 
records, and they excite great interest. Various handbills, 
ballots, and euch Uke papers, are obtainable, and are treas- 
ured as mementoes. A few of them which citizens have, I 
shall send Uie Historical Society. 

Yesterday we had pubUc service. It was a great comfort, 
after quite a long deprivation. The men were attentive and 
reverent, and the singing capital. But the place made it 
memorable. Where I officiated was the conrtr-room, where 
John Brown was tried, convicted, and sentenced. There 
seven companies of Massachosetts soldiers fiUed the room. 
There was the spot where John Brovm had lain upon his 

• fiUnpIuten ue tjdlsnloiu. I cumot lake it Iwek. 
9» 
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litter. There, in front of the judge's platform, were the 
jurora' seats. The chair which the judge had occupied was 
tenanted hy a Massachusetts chaplain, aad Maeaachusetts 
eentinela were on guard at the door and gate. There, tite 
first tiioe for many a month in thie town, did prajer go np 
for the Fresident of the United States, the restoration of 
peace, the supremacy of law, and the freedom of our coimtry 
&om its sins. Such are Time's changes. Who could forget 
the events of that spot? Let ns hope that, as Massachusetts 
men occupied that place, so Massachusetts honor, freedom, 
and chivalry may yet imbue this whole section with prin- 
ciples which wiU recognize public morality. 

Whether we go immediately to Winchester, no man knows 
bnt one, who keeps his own secrets. I have perfect confi- 
dence that we shall, if it is for the beat. Our present 
position opens that valuable artery, the Baltimore and Ohio 
Bailway, our communications are easy, and we are in 
position to do service. The whole army of the Potomac has, 
indeed, done its part. It has not fought, but military men 
say it has done as much. The line of our armies reaches 
from Fortress Monroe to Kansas. The army of the Potomac 
is the left wing. It having the most disciplined soldiers, haa 
held, as *' in a vice," the rebel army of the Potomac with 
their best soldiers, and thus enabled the right wing to win its 
victories in the West. Their line is now turned. And 
now their Virginia stronghold is isolated. The general plan 
of operations, as now carried out in the West, was made 
known to some entitled fo receive it, as long iigo as Novem- 
ber — the plan of the senior general. He will yet have the 
credit for plans which others, in their proper place, have so 
brilliantly executed. 

Our troops have captured large supplies of food. The 
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rebels have eridenUy kept thia fertile Bection us a late resort, 
and have collected and stored large quantitiea of provis- 
ions, which, are faUiag into our hands. But tiiere is more 
yet to be done than thia. It will be strange, I am satis- 
fied, it this sectioQ is not the base of most importaat opera- 

March 8. — There are no changes since I wrote, at least of 
any consequence. The rebels are now cletmed ont of the ter- 
ritory above Wincihestfir ; but that town is strongly fortified, 
or ratlier the hills two miles south of the town, and a 
brisk fight is expected there. 

Workmen are as basy as bees on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Bailway, which will soon be open. Large quantities of the 
iron rails stolen ii-om that road are piled up on the Wiuchee- 
ter road, and have fallen into our hands. 



WlifCSBSTBB, Ti., March 13, 1862. 

Yes, Winchester at last. We started for this place on the 
8th day of July, 1861, from Boston, and have just arrived, 
contemporaneously with the occupation of Manassas by the 
centre of the army of the Potomac. 

Two weeks ago to-day we left Frederick. That evening 
we were in Harper's Ferry. The next morning Colonel 
Gordon led a reconnoissance to Charlcstown, and we re- 
mained there, and General Banks, with most of the dlviaion, 
came on the next day, as I wrote before. On Saturday last 
General Sedgwick (successor to General Stoue) brought up 
bis several brigades. 

Little happened at Charlestown except what I wrote — 
and one other expedition of our regiment. We had left our 
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qnarters in the town, and gone into camp jnst ontside, on 
Wednesday, March 5. Oar camp was locat«d in the ex- 
tensive groonds of Bomebody's residence — that is, a wooded 
field ; but the iamilj, pnrporting to be Union, and not want- 
ing Union soldiers \ery near, oar stay there was limited to 
one night, and we had to move in the morning to a new 
field. 

It was really novel to go into mere tents again. We had 
become attatdied to oar board floors and few feet of side pn> 
t«ction, thoagh I did not part wiUi mine with each feelings 
as I left Seneca, for there I venerated my stone fireplace, as 
being bnilt of the same material as the Smithsonian Institute. 
We questioned a little whether we should feel the cold ; but 
we find no trouble. Again we gather of an evening about 
the brilliant camp fires, and enjoy the simplicity of camp 
life. 

I mentioned the fact that we had one expedition. It was 
on Thursday nlg^t, a week ago. KewB came suddenly to 
Genend Banks that the enemy had attacked Colonel Maub- 
by's Maryland regiment, in force, and that the sud regiment 
was " cot to pieces." So the general ordered Colonel Goi^ 
don to hasten with his r^;iment thitherward, adding to his 
coiamand some other infantry and plenty of artall^y. It 
was half past two o'clock, and in due IJme the force had 
traversed the six miles to Kabletown. Of course Colonel 
Maolsby's regiment was in safety ; the whole trouble had 
arisen from the blunder of somebody, by which a cavalry 
patrol and Colonel Manlsb/B pickets had fired into each 
other. Nothing was left but to kindle huge bivouac fires, 
and wait till mom. 

Our forces threatened Winchester by four roads. The 
most eastern was by way of Bertyville, in which our regi- 
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meat was placed. Next, at Smithfleld waa a brigade. Next, 
&om Bimker Hill ; and still farther west, General Shields'a 
division (late under the lamented Lander). And still nearer 
to Washington was Colonel Geary, who had occupied Leee- 
bnrg, and coold easily advance tiirough gt^s in the Blue 
Ridge towards Winchester. Towards and into Benyville 
General Gorman moved, last Monday, with one brigade ; but 
before reaching thai place sent back for additional forces. 
Our own brigade, General Abercrombie's, hastened onward, 
and reached Berryville towards sundown. I have heard of 
but one exploit of the brigade first moving. Seeing a body 
of rebels on a hill, a couple of shell dispersed them with ease. 
Possibly the apparent danger of the enterprise may be modi- 
fied by the £act that the rebel force subseqaently appeared to 
have been a farmer on horseback superintending a few labor- 
ers at work with a tJireshiitg machine. 

Moving in haste, we left tents standing ; nor did our 
wagons reach us until the next day. So we tried our old 
habit of bivouac. For the definition of that word, look in 
the Dictionary, being sure to "Get the Best!" Then 
imagine the place of bivouac a rough piece of land, sparsely 
wooded ; huge piles of straw soou accumulated ; great fires 
along company and officers' lines ; hero and there a half- 
shelter, hastily planned, and built of the raib no longer in 
fences ; groups eating the rations from their haversacks, and 
merrily drinking coffee made in the kettles brought each by 
two men ; and then smoking their pipea, humble clay, and 
more el^ant brier-wood, or pretentious meerschaum ; and 
by and by, as the tattoo was about to beat, I saw here and 
there some kneeling, reverently, undisturbed, both Protestant 
and Catholic, and I knew why. And then the deepening 
cloads grew blacker. Then the wet drops pattered on the 
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ground. Then the rain ponred down, and the ivind whiried 
the dead leaves about, and Uie men lay stretched on the 
Btr&v pQes, boned under blanket and rubber blanket. Then, 
after a few hours, die doads cleared away, but a cold, 
hard wind blew until many roused themselves and built 
np the decaying fires, and sat in their warm circle till day- 
light. The sun rose warm, and the birds went to sing- 
ing, and the trouble of the vet and cold bivouao night was 



Our wagons came on. But afler one ni^t in tents we 
moved again. Tidings came that Winchester was occupied. 
Then, at " retreat," came hasty ordere to move immedialdy, 
the messenger saying that the rebel Cr«aeral Jackaou had 
skilAilly marched to the rear of our force at Winchester, 
captured General Shields and seven thousand men, and that 
Gener^ Hamilton was still engaged. It was a ridicnlons false- 
hood, for which no explanation b yet made, but it was believed. 
The messenger afterwards said it was a joke. Our men re- 
ceived orders with a universal cheer. In twenty-five min- 
utes our regiment, with packed knapsacks and partly-^Uled 
haversacks, were in coliunn on the road. As regiment a&er 
regiment received orders, and with shouts joinled the line, the 
scene waa intensely interesting. You would have bought it 
was a gigantic pleasure party. Day was shading into night 
as we moved on. We passed re^ments and whole br^ades, 
ready formed, and waiting the word " forward." " What 
raiment is that? " was the regular salutation. Cheers fol- 
lowed, and when Massachusetts troops thus met, the ehouta 
were tremendous. Mile otter mile was passed over. " I 
wish I was in Dixie," or " I'm bound for the land of Ca^ 
naau," or " John Brown's body," enlivened the march. But 
as hours wore away, all sank into oonqwiative silence. The 
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foolish tale whidi c&Ded us on being contradicted, at midnigM 
the Inigadier ordered a h&lt, a feir miles iivm WincheslAT. 
We tumod into a g«D»e, tangled and rough. Again in every 
direction were roaring fires. Fine branches made beantifnl 
beds, and the raiments went to sleep in the still and calm 
moonlight. 

Wben morning came we waited impatiently fbr orders. It 
was noon before tliey came — a tantalizing delay. It began 
to rain before we were bid to camp, only a few rods off. 
Oar wagons were on hand, and we were a city again. 

Jackson had evacaated Winchester. He had done it with 
as great deliberation as he pleased ; removed all his stores, 
guns, and munitions of war ; carried off snch private prop> 
^ty as he fancied ; and left naked the small defences, in 
which, with five tiiousand men, he had deluded a whole 
division. " Strategy " is a great thing ; but driving rebels 
at the point of the bayonet is the only lesson the South will 
ever appreciate. 

It is a curious truth that, while onr papers could not 
pnblidi the movement of General Banks, it had been 
known at Richmond on the first of the three days occupied 
in (Tossing. Our advance seemed sadden by the Boston 
papers, but only because they were allowed no intelli- 
gence. Seally, it 4as token a fortnight to get here from 
Frederick, while no enemy has been met except their retreat* 
ing pickets. 



WWCHB9TSE, Va., Moich 22, 1862. 
OuE regiment remains located as when I last wrote, 
though transferred to another brigade. In the new arrange- 
ments of corps, Brigadier-General Hamilton is transferred to 
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the late comnuiid of Greaeral Heiut^elman. Oar regiment 
has been removed to Grenersl Hamilton's late loigaile (two 
others being taken out of that), aod Colonel Gordon com- 
DUindB the brigsde. So admirably fitted as he is for liie per- 
manent poBition of brigadier, it is the coustiT'B loss that in- 
competent men have been bolstered into such places hy 
political manoBuvres, while local spUe has operated against 
a man who has been repeatedly the resource of our m^or- 
general in dangerous and delicate operations. 

Winchealer is in " the Valley," Everywhere yon see the 
c<^omen. There is the "Bank of the Valley " — just now 
removed; the " Valley Agricultural Society" — office closed 
at present; "Valley" this, and "Valley" that. Adver- 
tisers have Uie most complete assortment, of whatever goods 
they deal in, " to be found in the Valley." The Valley is 
rich, agriculturally. The scenery of the Valley is beautiM. 
But the town of the Valley, Winchester, b dirty and shiftless. 
Laid out, they tell me, by Lord Fairfax, its streets are 
straight, and paved witii rough rocks. There are excep- 
tional houses of good appearance, but tJis bulk of the town 
is mean. It has a medical school, or had ; a young^adies' 
Institute, price t^OO a year ; several hotels, at the principal 
one of which, Taylor's, a dark and gloomy afiair, you cui 
get as mean board as you wish at (2.50 fkr day ; five or six 
churches, — Methodist, Lutheran, Episcopal, Presbyterian, 
&c. Winchester's population is mixed. It has much of 
what I have seen so often that I think it must be genuine 
" Valley Virginian," — rather under-sized, slight built, thin 
fece, black hair, dM-k eyes, quick-motioned, regular features, 
racier sullen in look, passionate, easily prejudiced, without 
marks of mental vigor, and sharp in trade aa Yankees are 
repnted to be. 
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Then there ia Uie " colored " population in great aombers, 
— thick as grasshoppers in hay time. And it is wonderAil to 
see the effect of climate on complexion. There are very few 
blacks here. Bnt from mulatto to Virginia white, there is 
abundance. A very large number of these uofertunates 
would pass, but for certain traces of African features, for 
white persons ; showing that, in the course of several geuera> 
tions, the climate of Virginia has nearly bleached the African 
ra«e. Indeed, among hundreds of this people, I have seen 
but onenegro of the genuine color. 

Winchester is further remarkable as the residence — when 
the individual is at home —of ex-Senator Mason. His house 
stands a little out of town, westerly, — a largo, square, ol^ 
fashioned, whit« house, on a sharp knoll, with moderate 
grounds in front, a shup £ight of steps ascending to the 
door, over which door is a portico, and over which portico 
now floats the American flag. The family, library, &c.,left 
town about ten days ago ; the contents of bis law office de- 
parted also. Our friend is not popular in his own town. I 
was told by an old and trustworthy citizen, that Mason could 
not secure an election as delegate from Winchester, and that 
he was considered as not more than a second or third-rate 
lawyer. " Beef and liquor is all he is fit for," said the citi- 
zen. Doubtless his slave-driving maoaers, intensified in 
Congress, have some effect on his popularity. 

Quite a number of Northern persons are also living in 
Winchester. Some years ago a joint-stock boot and shoe 
manufactory was established here, and workmen were im- 
ported from New England. Some came from Milford, Mass. 
Quite a number of Northem-bom people also reside in Berry- 
ville, about ten miles easterly, where they have been these 
twenty years. These latter are bitter secessjonists, and the 
10 
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former consider it pmdent, even the beet of them, to be, at 
least, very quiet. Wbeii the outrageons oppreasioa exercised 
towards Uoioa men is considered, I do not wonder that real 
Union men keep still. Of course it is a mean loyalty which 
soccumbB to threats ; but few persons have the manliness to 
do right against public sentiment, or when it requires real 
sacrifices. The " conciliating " policy also has its effect. 
" If you don't take the Southern side," says the rebel govern- 
ment to a man, " we'll confiscate your property and imprison 
you." " If yon do take the Southern side," our government 
practically says, " we will not harm yon." 

Yet, no doubt, as soon as our goYemmeat shows that it 
can and will hold the country, the majority will swing around. 
Vir^nia is a mean State at the best. Ton remember its 
double-dealing last year, when it pretended to be neutral, only 
to gain time to plunder fortresses and arsenals ; and how, 
after it had passed the ordinance of secession, it kept the fact 
secret, and continued to delude our government. Captain 
Baylor is a fair specimen of Virginia chivalry. At Harper's 
Ferry a few weeks ago, to get into his reach a Mr, Rohr, 
a loyal Virginian ferryman, he made his servant hoist a white 
flag. Bohr started to come on, as before, with another flag. 
As he approached the shore, Baylor, with some of his men, 
hidden in an archway, deliberately shot Bohr dead. When 
at the ferry, I inquired into the facts, and learned that Bay- 
lor had publicly declared his intention of killing Bohr in this 
way, and that the black who raised the flag was forced to it 
by threats. And yet this scoundrel was a Union man up to 
the latest moment I If this villain should be caught, would 
hebehnng? . No. "Condliato." "Conciliate." Andthis 
Baylor is a &Jr specimen of Virginians. South Carolioa was 
bold and open ; Virginia, metm and sneaking. I respect the 
former ; I despise the latter. 
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- You see acconnts of Sontiiem brutality occasionally. I 
haTo never believed much of that — knowing some noble 
Southerners. Bat I am Batisfied. A clergyman of this 
connty, I will not give hia name, a man who only from com- 
pulsion became silent aa to the guilt of secession, assures me 
on his honor, that " Yankee skulls " were hawked about his 
town after the Bull Eun battle at ten dollars a piece. Spurs, 
also, were made of jaw-bones, to Bis personal knowledge.* 
A member of his own church, who was at Bull Run, told 
him that hundreds of bodies were left, headless for such pniv 
poses. But I am not at all surprised. I have ceased to feel 
any wonder at the brutalities of a slaveholding people. 

Notwithstanding the occupation of Winchester by the 
" Northern vandals," shops are open as usual, and last Sab- 
bath Ae chnrchea were occupied. I took the opportunity to 
attend service with the Methodists. 

The minister of that church was known as a Union man ; 
indeed, a printed sermon of his before the " Young Men's 
Christian Association" of Winchester, attacked secession 
without gloves, and it forced him subsequently to hide. I 
chtffie his church because, although the Fresbyterian would 
have bit my doctrinal notions a little better, lihat is rank 
" secesh," and I will have nothing to do with " seeesh " religion, 
not even in those eminently Christian evangelicals of England 
' who have so meanly lent their influence against us in our time 
of trial. So I went to the Methodist church. The building 
is a very substantial and quite well-proportioned edifice, of 
brick, with " circular" pews, an elegant marble pulpit, and 
galleries ; and it will be quite cheerful and pleasant when they 

■ I afteTwarda saw tDine of these articles ; and rings worn b; women, 
whobouted the; neiemade of Yankee bonea. 
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Tub off the lying pillars and receases evidently colored in 
imitation of each shade of dirt in the valley. The house was 
woU fiUed, hundreds of soldiers being added to the congrega- 
tion of citizens. There was no organ, or other musical in- 
strument, but a choir of perhaps twenty singers excellently 
led the congregation. I wondered, on entering, for what dig- 
nitaries the alternate tiers of pews were reserved ; but they 
were soon occupied by Women. Men and women sit in sep- 
arate pews. I had never seen this silly custom before. 

Sev. Mr. McBeading, formerly in Boston, now chaplain of 
an Illinois regiment, offered prayer. It was a ^ooff prayer. The 
pastor preached from these texts ; " We preach Christ cruci- 
fied," " God forbid that 1 should glory," &c. " I determined 
not to know anything," &c. His theme, as announced, was 
" Christ crucified, the centre of the Christian system." The 
discourse, which was extempore, had iu it a great deal of 
good thought, put forth in very rash language, and mixed 
up iu a hetorogoneovts manner. It would do him a world of 
good to be put under our revered aud beloved professor of 
pastoral theology at Andover for a year. The preacher's 
evident sincerity was impressive. I could endure hia pro- 
nouncing goi-diaant " sawy-dizzen," for he did not call guard 
" gorrd," here " yur," as people here generally do. I could 
evea be willing that he should suddenly wheel around and 
address the minister in his pulpit. But one thing spoiled the 
eermou for me. He told four falsehoods. 

These : with a plan which could not be decently developed 
in less than an hour and a half, he said he was going to ad- 
dress us " a few brief remarks : " he knew better ; he knew he 
lied. Farther on he said, " but I promised brevity, and will 
come to an end : " he was only one third through ! Still 
&rther on, he be^;ed our " attention to this remark, with 
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which be would conclude : " but afler the remark was attended 
to he begaa on a new set of exhoi'tations. By and by, " one 
word more, whicb is all I have to say," " One word ! " he 
talked oa to the amonnt of at least five pages of sermon 
paper, and had an applicatioa alter that. I presume that 
this preacher is an estimable citizen, and in private life, 
honest. It is truly to be regretted that he, or any other 
preacher, should thus utter falsehoods while presenting the 
moat solemn truths. " One word more ! " What r mean 
lie! 

Of course, the gospel hereabouts is set in a pro-slavery 
frame. Ministers occasionally own their fellow-beings. I 
used to think that I would admit a brother minister into 
my pulpit careless of the question whedier he were a slave- 
holder or not. I would not do it now. I will not say that 
there are not many slave-ownera who are Christians ; I know 
some whom I do respect and love ; some who labor and pray 
for the conversion of their slaves, as those for whom they 
mnst give an account at the day of judgment. But a slave- 
holding minister — I could not endure that. I am no ftinatip. 
I never even voted a " Republican" ticket. But this eight 
months' campaign on slave soil, in localities where slavery as- 
sumes its mildest type, has made me feel — and I do assure my 
conservative ministerial brethren that the whole system is 
infamous. " The sine of slavery ! " There are none ; it is 
slaveholding itself Jhat is the sin. Its effect on the masters 
is one of iu greatest evils ; it perverts the conscience, warps 
the int«llect, brutalizes the heart. Believe no such nonsense 
as that " the slaves are contented." They, with no noticea- 
ble exception, long to be free. Nor is there any difficulty in 
settling the slave question so far as oar armies go. The 
property is thenceforth good for nothing, prowds of blacks 
10 • 
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forsake tbeir mastere at the first opportonilj. In thb xerj 
I^Bce, over asd over again, do they say, " I have worked go 
maoy years for my master, now I wont to work for myself." 
"Diey are docile, peaceable, and indnstrions. They say, 
" ooly hire us and try oa." Can it be that government means 
to remand these now happy fugitives again to thur oppres- 
sors ? As an army, we have nothing to do with slavery. We 
neither entice, nor drive back. The blacks take care of 
themselves. I was amused with one case at Charlestown. 
A master refused to eell any chickens, even, " because," said 
be, " I must feed my poor servants, who wiU never leave 
me ; " and he wanted a guard over his property. In a few 
days his " poor servants " were all gone, and this aristocratic 
son of one of the " first families of Virginia" was himself 
taking care of hb soEtary cow and pig. 



SnuBBcBo, Va., Mardi 38, 1S62. 

Across the nuun street in Winchester, in front of the 
court-house, on Monday last, was suspended the sentence 
" Theatrical performances here every evening." But within 
the court-house, in every available spot, lay the wounded, the 
dying, and the dead. On Tuesday was suspended a notice, 
" No performance this evening." But within, Burgeons were 
using the knife and the saw, nurses were dressing ghastly 
wounds, and, in spite of sH care, scores were passing into 
eternity. 

This was but one of four hospitals. 

It was at sundown, on Friday, when our brigade returned 
to Winchester, after a fifteen-mOe march, called back by the 
battle, and I went immediately to the hospitals. It was our 
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great misfortune not to be near the cont«st. Had otir brig- 
ade been there, with its good fighting blood and the military 
abilities of its officers, there ia every reason to beUeve that 
Greoeral Jackson'a force would have been cut to pieces, 
instead of retiring in very tolerable order. It is a great dis- 
appointment to us ; but we had gone where ordered. 

The battle was fought about three miles below Winchester, 
on the Strasburg pike. General Jackson's policy had been 
to keep this whole corps in the Winchester valley ; and with 
constant annoyance by Ashby's cavalry, and the ekilfal 
use of his other forces, he succeeded. We had entered 
Winchester after very slow approaches, without opposition, 
Jackson retiriug to a safe distance with his inferior numbers. 
Whether a different plan would not have captured, or at 
least broken up, his force, it ia for others to say, if they 
would. Jackson made a great mistake when he risked the 
battle. He was led to suppose, by information from the 
secessionists there, that Winchester had been evacuated by 
all our forces excepting a provost' guard, while in reality the 
whole of General Shielda's division lay sheltered by hills. 
The information went mainly from secession women, -whose 
bitter zeal led to the melancholy slaughter of many of their 
own relatives. 

So, on Saturday, a portion of his cavalry drove In our 
pickets. It was not supposed that it was more than Ashby's 
lively troops, with a couple of pieces of artillery. Some 
little fighting took place on Saturday afternoon, in which 
General Shields's arm was broken by a shell. Desultory 
shots were exchanged all Sunday, and it was not until 
the afternoon that it was found that Jackson was present in 
force. Our troops then, at about four o'clock, were sent out 
to the onaount of eight regiments, with several batteries. 
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Colonel £imbal1, of Indiana, commanded. Jackson's force, 
as it appeared from rolla captured, comprised twelve small 
regiments, five hundred cavalry, and twenty-seven pieces of 
artillery, of which latter, ivm thirds appeared to be kept in 
reserve. As you go out of Winchester, about three milea, 
the enemy had posted some artillery on the left side of the 
road, supported by infantry, but the bulk of his force was 
stationed on a commanding wooded ridge, running at an 
angle with the road, which is low. Our troops were formed 
a short distance towards Winchester, in a corresponding 
enrve, onr artillery principally on a ridge, unfortunately a 
little lower than theirs, and our infantry somewhat sheltered 
behind it. Our troops drove them back at first, bat they 
regained and strengthened their position on the wooded 
ridge, whence they poured a destructive fire. It was neces- 
sary to end this artillery engagement, and at the end of one 
or two hours' hard fighting our infantry were ordered to 
turn their left fiank. It appears that Jackson had similarly 
ordered an attempt to turn our right. Our infentay, there- 
fore, encountered theirs, and with hard fighting drove them 
back. Theirs was sheltered by a stone wall, and did great 
damage. Their battery there was making havoc, and two 
regiments charged upon it, and, witlr much loss, captured 
it. A chai^ was made upon the centre, the enemy broke, 
and the field was ours. But Jackson retired in very tolera- 
ble order. He has since kept so. The pursuit commenced 
the next day, has never, I believe, encountered anything 
more than his rear guard, skilfully fighting and then retiring. 
He is now doubtless safely encamped some dozen miles from 
our advanced force. I read in the papers of the 26th the 
following ; — 
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"The loss of the rebels must have been enormous. They 
have abandoned their wagons along the road, filled with 
dead and wounded, and the houses on the route are found 
crowded with their wounded and djing. 

" The dweUings in the town, adjacent to the battle-field of 
Sunday, are also found filled with the wounded. 

" The inhabitants aided the rebel soldiers in carrying off 
their wounded during the day, and burying them quickly as 

" Our artillery makes terrible havoc among the enemy in 
their flight, and the rout bids fair to be one of the most 
dreadful of the war." 

Two thirds of this is pure inveutioD. The rebeb sufiered, 
and worse than we did. Success remains with us, uid the 
enemy have retreated. And that is all. 

Not all. The battle-field is there. I visited it for a few 
minutes on Tuesday morning. Whatever excitement there 
is in the time of action, the next day's look excites only mel- 
ancholy. It was a raw and chilly morning, and there lay, 
soon to be buried, more than two hundred corpses. Most of 
them were as they had fallen, in every position, but most 
with their faces upturned. Here were men shot in the 
bead ; there a limb shattered ; there a slight hole in the 
breast ; and again, a shell had shattered every feature. In 
one spot was a pile of over twenty, mainly from the accurate 
bluing of a shell in their midst. In another place, their 
concentrated infiintry had sufiered terribly &om our mus- 
ketry. A few soldiers were guarding the spot from all dep- 
redation. Women were there searching for dead friends and 
relatives. It was hard to realize, in that calm and silent air, 
that a few hours before, the scene had been terrific with con- 
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flict, and Aill of slaughter. But the silent and mangled dead 
bore mtness, and I wished that Jefferson Davis could hare 
been brought face to face with every corpse, and it be said to 
him, "Tour infernal ambition killed this man." 

The hospitals remain also. Four places were thus oc- 
cupied, — the court-house, the Union Hotel, and two smaller 
buildings. I was able to visit three of the fonr on Monday 
evening, and until we moved on at six o'clock on Tuesday. 
As yon entered the court-house, the onter room waa occupied 
with dead laid side by side, and reverently covered, and 
each, so far as could be, with a little slip of paper bearing his 
name and that of his regiment. Passing in, every spot, 
save room for the attendants to pass, was occupied by the 
wounded, and now and then one was carried to the dead- 
room. Owing to some strange management, for twenty-four 
hours neither hay nor straw was procured, and the wounded 
men lay upon the floor. "When our brigade came, our sur- 
geons immediately volunteered their services. They were de- 
clined ! The surgeons of General Shields's division " needed 
no help," when I saw soldier after soldier waiting impatiently 
for necessary care. The spirit seemed that of some third- 
rate physicians in small towns, who are f^aid somebody is 
trying to get away their practice. It was only until a moet 
formal application was made Tuesday morning, by our 
brigade surgeon, that the services of ours were reluctantly 
accepted. Nevertheless, with or without formalities, our 
surgeons made themselves useful. The two of our own reg- 
iment proved of the greatest service. Our senior surgeon 
remained all night and all day in the court-house, reduced ■ 
things to order, and proved himself most admirably qualified 
for his post. Our assblant surgeon did similar work at the 
Union Hotel, Our hospital steward, with his medicines and 
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■pparatns, vas there, and of the greatest nee. Onr ntu-ses 
were indefatigable. Our litters did most of the work of 
moving the injured from place to place. However much 
diBappoiatment was felt at having no share in the fight, oar 
hospital ofSciaU did noble service in relieving the unfortunate 



It was pleasant to see the gentleaess and activity of the 
attendants. Hardy men seemed like women in the care of 
children. By and by delicacies came from the people. Mon- 
day evemog many people were caUed upon for beds. To 
the eternal infamy of this rebel town, it was hard to procure 
even a few. One man, living in a fine house, had " no beds 
for damned Yankee soldiers ; let them lie on the ground," 
Women, on Tuesday morning, brought luxuries " for 8'ouih- 
em soldiers," while with us there was no friend, no foe, only 
womided men lying there indiscriminately, equally cared 
for. Womeu came there to abuse and insult us, with ultra 
rebel attacks, in the hearing of our wounded men ; but tbey 
were speedily sent off. I think the kind treatment of their 
own woimded shamed them into decency ; or, perhaps, a re- 
fusal to receive anything for one class exclusively. By and by 
they came with supplies, without specifying for which men. 
The inhuman feelings of these people are painitil. They are 
full of lies, too, and they have made many believe them. 
On« confederate soldier was asked, " Do you have kind 
treatment here ? " " Yes," he answered, as if wondering at 
it. "Why, didn't you expect it?" "No; I thought you 
would kill us." " What made you think so?" "We were 
told so." Such is Southern honor. 

I had the privilege of speaking with many, many soldiers. 
Many were terribly injured. Many were soon to die. Some 
died but a few minutes after. There were various feelings. 
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Some few were hardened, but most were glad to see a 
Christian minister. Many more than I expected had a good 
Christian hope, and some, who knew they were soon to die, 
were happy. One man, {rota a Western regiment, was tmry 
happy, thoogh fatally shot ia the neck. He asked me who I 
was. "A chaplain," " Of what denomination ? " "Con- 
gregationaliat." "Ah, I don't like them much." "Why?" 
" Well, I've met some I didn't think much of. I'm a Meth- 
odist ; been a church member this long while." " But / love 
the Lord Jesus Christ," " Well, then, I guess you are all 
right ; now pray with me." 

One poor fellow of sixteen, from the.South, wanted to take 
the oath of allegiance. He knew he must die, but he felt he 
had been in a wrong cause, — hia mother had made him go, 
— and if he could take the oath, he should feel better aud 
die happi^. He took the oath, and died. 

Others hoped to get well and go home. They would never 
engage in the Southern service again. 

One man I can never forget. He was a Southerner. One 
deed had struck him with remorse. He kept hia face covered. 
He would answer no inquiries. But I got his story at last. 
A few days before, he had gone out with a white "Bag, enticed 
one of our soldiers near, and then deliberately shot him. 
Wounded now, his mind dwelt only on that. He felt that it was 
murder. He would not have his wounds dressed. Horror- 
struck, he was determined to die. He would admit no hope of 
pardon. But there wasan opportunity for forgiveness. " The 
blood of Jesus Christ his Sou cleanseth ns from all sin." 

Then there were poor fellows whose thoughts were all of 
home. One mere boy, from Texas, talked of his sister ; and 
he wanted her informed, and sent his dying love. One man, 
a rebel officer, wanted his wife — in Southern Virginia — to 
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know he died happy, and his blessing to go to hJa little chil- 
dren. And one had longings for hia mother. And so on, 
on, through the long rows aad many rooms. 

Strange to say, I felt not the least shrinking in looking on 
the most terrible wonnds. Others toll me they felt the same. 
Bnt, more to the purpose, I never felt so strongly the value 
of the way of life which offers forgiveness to sinners in reli- 
ance on the sacrifice of Christ our Lord. What else could 
one have to say in such circumstances ? Tell them to amend 
their lives? Many would end their lives in a few hours. Tell 
them that sin would not be punished? Their own dread 
falsified that. But the simple words, " Repent, and believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ," meets all times and all circumstances. 
He who said to the dying criminal " This ni^t shalt thou be 
with me in paradise," is able " to save unto the uttermost 
all those who put their trust in Him." 



EviNBDBon', Va.. Friday, April i, 18S3. 
I BECAK to writo of our sudden movement to Strasburg ; 
how gayly, at evening, March 25, our band led off with 
" I wish I was in Dixie ;" how cold the night became ; how 
we bivouacked by the roadside about one o'clock, five 
miles above Strasburg ; how, the next day, we forded Cedar 
Creek, a rapid and beautilul stream, where the villains had 
destroyed a fine bridge, and were placed just outside of 
Strasburg, in a rough and delightful pine wood ; how, the 
following day, a " scare " sent us forward four or five miles 
below Strasburg, where we camped again. But I did not 
finish it, because I thotight something on " outpost duty " 
would be preferable. 
11 
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So I began to vrrite about " twenty-four hours on outpost ; " 
hov, last Saturday afternoon, our regiment relieved another 
as outpost ; how we reached the spot about sundown ; how 
the reserve, the grand guards, the pickets, and the sentries, 
were stationed ; how a patrol went out at daybreak, and a 
larger one iu the forenoon ; how the rebels spiteMIy threw a 
couple of shells at our pickets ; how it rained all night and 
was wet all day, and how we " hutted" the best we could 
with boughs and rails ; how it was the strangest Sunday I 
ever spent, barring the preceding, when we watched, at 
Snicker*a Ferry, the repairs making on a bridge, built by an 
army engineer, which had broken down, from defects a New 
England carpenter, earning a dollar and a half a day, would 
have been ashamed of, — by which breakage our regiment 
was kept back, and its subsequent direction changed. But 
we mored so suddenly, that I got beyond the topic, as we 
did the outpost. 

We moved thither last Tuesday, April 1. Early in the 
morning came orders to go without tents or bag^ge. The 
whole corps was to move — each division. Everybody knows 
that General Jackson's headquarters are at Mount Jackson, 
seven or eight miles below here, where they have been all 
along, and whence he has made hb sudden forays. But a 
very skilftd rear guard ^ Ashby's cavalry, with some artil- 
lery and infantry — have been close np to General Banks's 
lines. This was all that was to be encountered. As the 
advance of our corps, Colonel Gordon's brigade was selected, 
and the whole was under his management, — Captain Corth- 
ren's fine New York battery being added, with some cavalry. 
The next brigade was a mile behind. 

Two miles from our camp we halted. The rebel scouts 
and guns were in plain sight on an opposite ridge, sheltered 
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in a wood. A. couple of our Farrott gana were pat in posi- 
tion -mth great rapidity ; two or three ebells were fired, and 
the rebels euddenly left. 

From that point, the advance wag made in regular order. 
Skimiiaherg and fianiera were thrown out, a reserve follow- 
ing, a section of artillery next, and then the next regiments 
of our brigade. It was new to me in certain particulars, as, 
although two or three of our companies had exchanged lively 
shots with the enemy, our regiment, aa a whole, had never 
encountered the fellows. And so it may interest somebody's 
mother, or wife, or sister, to see the order of moving, — 
which you will read downward. 
? 9 D 



A, Three companies, reBerve, under Major Dnight. — B B B, Tin 
platoolu, as rspiesented, with Liea tenant-Colonel Andrews. — C, Skir- 
mithers, reaohing aboat 200 yatda each side of the road, A being in 
the n»d. — D, Artillery. 

In advancing, C is about 130 yards before B, and B about 
300 yards before A. On the skirmishers go, at a cautious 
but steady pace, over fences, walls, or brooks, — keeping 
dieir distances, each a few paces from the next man, and 
their officers in command, when nearing the enemy ; stUl they 
must press on, though in open sight. As we moved forward, 
Uie rebels stopped in the woods, scattering as far out as om- 
skirmishers, hiding behind walls and trees, and getting a shot 
as often as possible. It was the first time our regiment had 
been really under fire, but it was beantiM to see how steadily 
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diej moved on, keeping their distances admirably, and firing 
at the Bcoundrels as coolly as though hunting partridges. 
Both their bravery and their splendid discipline told odmir&i- 
bly ; for it was evidently not a pleasant positioa to be on ' 
open mark for concealed rifles. But not a man flindied, and 
a good Providence preserved every life in our regiment ; 
though blood flowed, not a serious casualty occurred on this 
contested march of fifteen miles. The nearest to anything 
fatal occurred to a man whose brass plaie on his cross-belt 
was indented by a ball, which, glancing, tore the belt, pene- 
b'ated three or four thicknesses of clothing, and made a slight 
wound. The force of the bullet was severe, but the plate 
saved his life. A rebel dragoon was observed taking near 
and deliberate aim at one of our ofiicers, but a private seeing 
him, emptied the saddle, and so spoiled that shot. In fact, 
the bnlleta evidently buzzed thick enough in the early part 
of the march, but the rebels seemed to see quite speedily the 
beauty of our Enfielda ; and in fact, we learned from friends 
in a village through which we passed, that the rebels swore 

terribly about those " long-range Yankee rifles." Of 

course we soon met with a bridge torn up, and the beams 
partly cut. The Yankees went at it, and in five minutes it 
was passable. 

At three places they made a stand, each time on a capital 
spot. They know every inch of ground here, and it is as 
great a country for fighting, as it is beautiful in scenery. The 
first was a little outside of Woodstock, which is quite decent 
looking for a Southern village. As we came near the town, 
the rebeb had planted their guns on a height just beyond, and 
suddenly opened with whizzing, screaming shells. But it 
was no surprise. Colonel Gordon's experienced eye had 
seen the capacities of ^e ridge, and had halted. We open 
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ranks ; down gallops the artillery ; up to tbe near ridge ; 
quick as thought our guns were in position, sighted, fired ; 
'^ whizz " goes the savage missile, flying through the air ; 
then, in two or three seconds, a sullen sound shows that it 
has exploded, and the pieces are flying in every direction. 
Then another, another, and so on, in immense rapidity, and 
in a few minutes the rebels are driven. We enter Wood- 
Stock in qtiiet, and the alarmed people, oyer whose heads the 
shells have been flying, come to the doors relieved. Frag- 
ments are lying about in the very streets, and one house 
shows the long scar which a shell scratched as it fell to the 
spot where it exploded. 

Then the same long line of skirmishers ibr several miles 
again. Then we approach the "Narrow Pass" — where 
fhe river, suddenly bending, leaves only room for a road. 
Ton descend the hollow, cross a swift creek, and then ascend 
the "Narrow Pass" — completely commanded by a ridge 
stretching up above. There, again, our commander saw the 
thing needful. He did not hurry np his artillery, but or-' 
dered it back, and hastened our regiment into the valley to 
the bridge, halting the other regiments behind the ridge we 
bad JQst passed', and on which he had stationed his guns. 
It was just in time. The rebel guns had not Bred their 
second shot, when Captain Corthren opened with half a 
dozen replies, and for a little while, the scene was noisy. The 
Blue Hills echoed back the reports, and the sound rolled up 
the valley ip long thunder. The bridge is on fire, as the 
rebeb left it, and our men go to work to put it out, and suc- 
ceed. Meantime the storm fell so thick about the rebels, 
tii^t they were driven from their guns, but the height and the 
distance prevented any capture. Then the enemy are silent, 
and Anally are running again, and on we march. ' 
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Near Ediabargb we move cautiously. AnoUier stream is 
there, with high banks and lofty ridges on either side. The 
bridges, railroad, and common road are on fire, and the 
enemy have planted their guns again. The bridge must be 
rebuilt. So the struggle is for position. Again our guns 
are hurried on through hastily torn fences, over hollows and 
rocks, and up on the eminence. Soon both sides are at 
work ; the skirmiahers are drawn in ; the Second advances 
at " double quick ; " fortunately, for the range of the enemy's 
guns commands the spot where it had been, and death 
comes where others loiter. There is a sharp fight now, but 
the bridge is ours. It is near night, however, and though 
the opposite height is ours when we want it, it is useless. 

Hext day was noisy, but that was all. The bridge was 
rebuilt, while the guns on either side were firing at rapid in- 
tervals above, Pennsylvania men did it, and did well. The 
other brigades came up, but of their number, or place, or 
destination 1 must not speak even the very little that I 



It is a rainy day in camp. Sometimes I used to enjoy 
rainy days at home, and sometimes I did not. 

They were pleasant when one had a heap of odds and 
ends of work, and a rainy day was so good a time to fimish 
them up. Or, one wanted a clean day for some special ob- 
ject, and had it then, beginning as soon as breakfast was 
over, hardly stopping for dinner, and not caring whether 
" the shades of night were falling fast " or slow. But some- 
times the rainy days seemed dismal ; by reason, doubtless, 
of a moderate fit of the indigoes, warranted not to fade ; or, 
possibly, Bomedmes from some depressiag influence of the air. 
But, on the whole, I used to like rainy days ; not merely for 
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the opportunity for work, but becauae it was pleasant to make 
a real visit ou oue's family, which is rather a rare event. I 
could both work and have the visit. Some people have an 
exclosive and forbidden study. I could not. If I locked the 
door, little feet soon pattered up, aud little hands tried the 
handle. Suppose I said, " Buaj^ now ; " then I heard a good- 
natured, but eelf-satisfied and triumphant voice, " Papa, it's 
me! " Wlio could resist that? "M"g, always came in, and 
KE and papa had the best time imaginable, to the detriment 
— no — the decided improvement of writing ; and then me 
woold sit down quietly to play, and not disturb papa. Chil- 
dren improve sermons. Besides, there are two ways of 
thinking and writing. Some people think as tiie horse-cars 
journey from Jamaica Plain to Boston. From the stables to 
the office at Eliot Street is the Introduction. At the office is 
*' first." They jog along to Hyde's Comer, and the conduc- 
tor eings out that name, which means " secondly." At Eox- 
bury is the stopping for "thirdly." "Dover Street" means 
*' fourdily." And from Boylston Street, various halts let out 
the difierent parts of the Application, and the office opposite 
tLe Tremont House is "To conclude." And all the way 
along you must keep on the iron ruts. Get off the track, 
and there is a terrible jolting over the rough pavement before 
you get on again. Indeed, on the track, every stoppage 
loses impetus ; and a stop at rising ground b sometimes ter- 
rible. That's a good way for those that like it. But I 
would rather take a seat with some of my people who have 
fleet horses, as I used to do. You can then start when you 
please ; you can stop of errands ; you can take the smoothed 
roads and dodge the pavements ; you can see a little speed 
ou Tremont Road; and your friend drops yon at just 
mch part of the city as you wish. However, different peo- 
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pie may haye different ways, to odvantage. And my way 
Wfta to have few secluded study hours, but to let all hours be 
itndy ; and to have the freshness of life illumining the cold 
rows of books — which books are capital things for a little 
girl to make bonsee of. I would as soon think of shutting 
8un and air out of my sttidy tw of keeping out my wife and 
child. There is a salutary warning in the case of that good 
minister whose grandchild was always driven from his study. 
" Mother," said she, " will grandpa be in heaven ! " " Why, 
certainly, my child," " Then it's no use for me to go ; as 
soon as he sees me, he'll say, What's that child here for? 
Go right out of my study ! " I fully believe that that divine's 
accurate " scheme " would have the same resemblance to the 
reid living doctrines of the gospel, as the dry, pressed, squared, 
and labelled roots and herbs in an apothecary shop do, to 
the blooming, fragrant, lovely plants out of which they 
were manufactured. 

However, I will go back to the " track " again. Rainy 
days are not pleasant in camp. To-day it snows, it sleets, it 
.hails, it rains. The trees are covered with frozen snow, or 
half-melted ice, and every now and then they shake off heavy 
pieces, which tattle down like fragments of shell. The huge 
tops of the pines, away up above their limbless tirunks, frozen 
into masses, away heavily to and fro. Drip, drip, from 
every bough. Pour, pour, in every open spot. The ibrlom 
horses stand with drooping heads, looking ashamed of their 
condition and disgusted with Virginia — immovable, except 
when eating their breakfast or dinner. The pet dogs keep 
inside of tents. The fronts of our canvas houses are drawu 
outward and open, and great logs support a struggling fire 
just in front, and live coals are placed in boles within the 
tent, provided the holes do not speedily fill with water. 
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Ditches are dug all w^^und the tente, and now and then a 
ditch rona through the t«nt as a neceesaiy resort. Dripping 
individaala are solemnly chopping wood. Dismal people go 
about their duties, hoping to have as few ss possible, but of 
coarse feeling that, in militaiy service, " to bear is to obey." 
Robber coats are in active service, and cap covers and ap- 
pended capes shelter the head and neck, in the absence of 
umbrellas, which the government has neglected to furnish. 
Bool« will get wet ; the soft ground yields to every step, and 
the leather greedily drinks up the moisture. The sentineb, 
in overcoats, pace up and down, as steady as ever, but wet, 
very wet, and with arms sheltered as much as possible from 
the rain. Off on picket somewhere is a company, and we 
, talk over their shelterless, fireless condition. The enemy, 
wiUi their insolting, but useless artillery practice from the 
t^posite ridge, are doubtless wetter than we are. All soldier- 
ly precaution is token, and officers and orderlies ride away 
on duties, but with sombre coontenaaces. 

" Hard business, sir, this soldiering," says John to my 
nearest neighbor, the major. 

" Yes, John." 

" Its aisy for them as sits at home with their good fires, to 
read of this victory and that, but its hard for them 9b has to 
do it, sir." 

" Tes, JohDi" 

*' It would do them good to come out here, and try to warm 
themselves by a hole in the ground, sir." 

" True, John." 

The rain, however, does not keep us here, bnt the plans of 
authorily do. Going forward, we could sweep before us 
everything of Jackson's command, which probably consists of 
so more than six or eight thousand. His main camp is said 
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to be at Mount Jackson, a -little village about seven miles on- 
\rard ; bat he will hardl; remain there when we go on, at 
least no more than to annoy and delay us. A small force, 
his rear guard, under Colonel Aflhbj, remains opposite us, but 
is of no particular account at present. Why we wait, of 
conrse I do not know. Nevertheless, our men want to do 
Bometbing ; their little fighting the other day sharpened up 
their appetite. 

Last Sunday we had public worship again. We had bad 
none, by reason of movements, since we were atCharlestown. 
But last Sabbath was a most beautiful day. I^e air was 
mUd and sweet, the sun warm. So in a little hollow near 
us we met in one of " God's first temples." Sunday in our 
camp, when we are allowed to remain, is always quiet. I 
have repeatedly noticed how still and homelike it seems. 
Our commander never has any work not absolutely necessary ; 
and although there may be as much evil, yet the stillness is 
always refreshing. Last Sunday even the rebels opposite left 
off their gunnery Saturday night, and waited till Monday 
morning, though I do not know why. For whatever reason, 
not a single piece of artillery was fired on either side, though 
here and there one could bear the distant sound of a musket. 

Sunday aflemoon I called upon a presiding elder of the 
" United Brethren in Christ," who lives in the village a mile 
away. He had returned only a day or two before from his 
visits to the churches in his circuit. I was very hospitably 
entertained by the worthy United Brother, and the eicellent 
United Sister, his wife. This denomination, which was novel 
to me, seems eiactly hke the Methodists in doctrine and gov- 
ernment, — with bishops, presiding elders, itineracy (less res- 
tricted as to time). It is anti-secret society ; will not have a 
freemason in the church. And it is anti-slavery iiilly. No 
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alaveliolder can be admitted to tiiis membership ; yet they 
have about thirty churches iu this valley. They are opposed 
to war, but many of their members were pressed into the 
rebel service, and some were swept away by the torrent of 
secession ; still we have many £riends among them, and the 
denomination opposed secession to the last. Since the John 
Brown affair they have met with a great deal of persecution, 
which is not strange, when they will refuse admission to the 
master whose slaves they welcome to the church. Their 
spirit — and I have seen several members — I like exceeding- 
ly, as being meek, humble, laborious, devout. 

Anti-slavery, and yet spreading here for years, and with 
thirty churches in this limited locality. Who can say that 
slavery conld have lived if the powerful Presbyterian, Epis- 
copal, Baptist, Methodist, denominations here had resbted it 
like these poor United Brethren ? Who can deny that the 
Southern churches, therefore, are the bulwark of slavery, and 
that Northern churches, which silently or actively fraternize 
with them, are so far forth participants in the giant sin of the 

Yon alluded, a few weeks ^;o, to my " conservative " pro- 
clivities. Other papers have done the same, but they erred 
in supposing I ever believed slavery to be right. I only 
objected to " agitation," as meddling with what was neither 
poUtically nor religiously our business. Therein did I err, 
both politically and religiously. And still that very error, 
the very going so far in defending what seemed the constitu- 
tional rights of the Sonth, has made swarma of old democrats 
now the tKtterest foes of the oligarchy which dared lay its 
hands on that constitution, in defending whose apparent 
gnanuitees they had been left in a hopeless minority, been 
I and reproached, and been placed even in a false 
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position aa to their real sentiments. Religiously, we have 
no right to ignore the claims of sufiering millions ; we never 
had. Folitically, the existence of a republican government 
over ita thirty-four States, now necessitates the destrudion 
of slaveiy ; whether immediate or future be the result, the 
commencement of its destruction must be now. What meas- 
ures are necessary, I am not qualified to say. It is a hard 
question. But pardon me this new reference to the great 
cause of the rebellion while I say a few things more. 

I quote now trom some couservatives. 

Said I, to agirlof about sixteen, at the house of whose mas- 
ter I passed Uie night, "Doyouknow what we are here for?" 

" I specs you's here to firee us." 

" Do you want to be free ? " 

" Don't you like your master?" 

" No, sir." 

"Why?" 

" He sold my mother." 

"When?" 

" Twelve years ago." 

" But your master looks like a kind man, and treats us 

" I know he looks so, but he ties me up and whips me with 
a cowhide." 

The tones of the girl were inexpressibly sad.- I have never 
found anything but hopelessness and utter despair. 

At the house of a Virginian near , the proprietor's 

apparent cordiality was induced by fear. While at table, we 
were wiuted on by a bright-looking yellow woman, about 
twenty-five years of age. I questioned her of the rebels ; 
she spoke intelligently but hurriedly, and in low touee, as if 
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desiring to commnnicate with ns, and jet a&aid her master 
miglit hear. «■ 

" Do you like fo live with your master?" 

" Theu why do you?" 

" WTiere ahali I go?" • 

" North." 

" What will I do with my fonily, and how shall I leave 
my friends ; we can't all go, and how can we be separated ? 
Besides, we thought we'd better wait for the law." 

"What law?" 

" Why, the law that is going to be passed to free ua." 

She added, also, " This is our home. We don't want to 
leave it. We are willing to work." 

There was a man near Snicker's Ferry who made oiany 
abolitionists. Nobody suspected he was a slave. He was 
no darker than a browned soldier. His hair w&s straight, 
just turning gray. ,He was the sou of his own master. His 
wife was the daughter of her master. A more pious man it 
would be hard to find. As he told of his early dissatisfac- 
tion with his lot, there were tears in men's eyes. Now, he 
was resigned. He thanked God that bis children had not 
been sold away from them. But, hopeless as he now was in 
approaching age, he did wish his chUdren might be free, and 
live in a different sphere. Sad, yet reUgionsiy happy — 
resigned, but ambitious for the children so fair, so white, so 
intelligent. 

Now I select these three cases out oljnany, as /air illustra- 
tions, and for several principles, 

1. In the mildest type of slavery, girls of sixteen are tied 
ap and flowed by their masters with cowhides. 

2. Men hold their own children in slavery. 

12 
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8. The daves do not want to leave their homesi bat pro- 
fess a readioeSB to work for w^ea ; and if the resonrces of 
this Bectiot were decently developed, they could not do half 
the work. 

4. The slaves exhibit the strongest famUy attachments; 
repeatedly preferring to remain in a slavery they dislike, 
rather than leave husband, wife, or children. 

5. They are peaceably disposed, but sad and depressed. 

6. They are, as a class, more intelligent, more industri- 
ous, more civilized, than the " poor whites," though with 
less natural vigor of character. 

7. They are looking, with intense longing, for legal re- 



Nbas Nbwkasket, Ta.., April 24, lSfl2. 
We move by fits and starts. A week ago this morning, 
after, I don't know how long a residence, we left Edinburgh, 
We had remained there, I suppose, as long as we did, because 
the corps lacked provisions and shoes. The intended, and 
partly accomplished, removal of General Williams' division 
to Centreville, had sent on the division supply trtun, and 
that had to come slowly back. In addition thereto, the mis- 
erable railway from Harper's Ferry to Winchester naed to 
give out once a day or so. And still further, it was, of 
course, difficult to foresee that men would need shoes ; nor is 
it very wonderful that nobody supposed that shoes, ^ven out 
new on the morning of a march over a plain, smooth road, 
would have holes clean through the soles at night, as various 
pairs did. But the various vexations overcome, we were to 
follow up Jackson ; and now a General Order congratulates 
the corps that the Virginia Valley is cleared of an anaed 
enemy. 
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Gienera] Shielde's division moved in the night. Onra in the 
xaorning following. Beveille beat at a quarter past two ; 
we were in line of march at fonr. There was no -excitement 
in following another division'; the advance is &r pleasanter. 
But we could enjoy the scenery imd the day. The faint 
light in the east was struggling with, and soon to over- 
come, the clear moonlight. The denser colnnm of fog, along 
the river, half hid the mountain-range rising beyond it, clear 
and sharp in outline. We crossed the creek at Edinburgh, 
after waiting till near sunrise, and moved onward in the 
most deli^tfhl scenery and air imaginable. 

It is hard to imagine more beautiiiil views than one meeto 
in this valley. Varying &om ten to thirty miles in width, 
bounded by lofly and rude mountain-ranges, watered by 
rapid rivers or -foaming creeks, the undulating lands, now 
wooded, now gently swelling fields, now green meadows, 
change the landscape almost constantly. The winter wheat 
was clothing many an acre with the liveliest green. Feach- 
trees were just making ready to bloom. Now and then one 
saw hyacinths and heart's-ease by the roadside. And robins 
and swallows were fljrlng about in the greatest glee. Such 
it was, as sunrise bathed the whole scene in richest glory. 
Bat for the occasional roar of artillery miles onward, and the 
succession of burning bridges which we regularly met, it 
would have -seemed the embodiment of peace. But the 
plough was idle in the field. The fences were broken down. 
The relics of straw and the brands showed the recent bivou- 
acks. The men were away at war. The past thirty years 
of retrograde were rapidly accumulating the ruin of the 
valley. Beautiful, but decaying. Beautiful, but deceitfiil. 
Consumption and fever are the bane of this lovely spot ; and 
tyranny and ignorance are ruining its population. 
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Every bridge for inQes was baming, "Hie hurrying enemy 
foolishly supposed this would delay our march; but there 
was a ford at every place, and where our artillery was 
stopped, Yankee eyes saw the Tailroad crossing a few rods 
above, and dashed over safely. So we went on to Mount 
Jackson. 

There we wuted for several hours. Why, I do not know, 
nor was it any of my business. Two or three miles onward 
was Bood's Hill, the place which Jackson held la force. 
Mount Jackson itself is not a hill, but a village. Here the 
enemy had built lai^ hospitals, and evidently expected to 
remain. While waiting I went into Ihem. The hospital 
flags were still flying, those titUe safeguaids which are a sure 
protection in all civilized warfare. But the sick had all been 
removed ten days previous, to the number of nearly five hnn- 
dred. The buildings were admirably contrived and con- 
structed. In addition to two or three small ones, there were 
two complet«d and one nearly so, of perhaps a hundred and 
fifly feet in length, two stories in height, perfectly ventilated, 
and yet warm. The upper stories were entered from the 
outside by plenty of broad and easy stairways, and the whole 
showed better skill than usual. 

Near by were two graveyards. In one, there were some 
flfly or sixty graves of soldiers, each with head-boards dis- 
tinctly lettered. I noticed that there were buried there, in 
addition to Vii^inians, men &om !North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, and Louisiana. Poor fellows ; to die 
away from home, and in an unjust cause ! 

Near by was the railroad station, the terminus of the 
Manassas road. The rebels were determined we should have 
no use of it. The engine-house was in smoking ruins. The 
engine was as well broken up as they knew bow to do it. 
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Bemnants of passenger cars, and a long line of freight cars, 
were atill bnrmug. I cannot understaud the love of the 
rebels for destruction of property. The bridges on the com- 
mon roads they destroyed, the bridges Uieir own Sonlh moat 
rebuild, when it could not delay our forces ten minutes. And 
these cars they burned belonging t« a private corporation, 
while their uaelessness, if left unhurt, is clear fWim the &ct 
that on the line of the road every wooden bridge, many a one 
of great coat and labor, is destroyed. And if the bridges 
were t« be rebuilt, it is perfectly easy ta obtain rolling stock 
fixim the other end of the road. But they seem to have a 
passion for destruction, even when at their own expense, and 
when perfectly useless. 

Onr waiting at Mount Jackson ended. General Sbields's 
division was to advance en the main road ; but to us was 
given as hard toil as we had ever had. Colonel Gordon's 
brigade, with two or three regiments of Colonel Donelly'a, 
was ordered to make a flank movement to the right. Now 
we left our good turnpike travelling, and took a " dirt" road. 
Dirt road it was — muddy, stony, and rough. For two miles 
it led westward by the side of a rapid stream, whose power 
is wasted on a few little mUls. Then we crossed it. It was 
fordable — that is, wade-able, and our soldiers emerged thor- 
oughly wet. Bending southward, we were soon opposite 
Kood'a Hill, and now and then a cannon shot came to our 
ears. They were speeding conrtesies to the rebels, who, of 
course, saw the flanking process, and knowing that if it suc- 
ceeded they were prisoners, letl in disgust. 

Tou suggest a doubt whether the report is true that many 

of Jackson's men being forced into the army, will not fight. 

There is every reason to suppose that it is true, so far as this, 

that he cannot rely on them. It is stated on good auUiority, 
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that Jackson asked the opinion of his officerB whether to 
Btand at Rood's Hill, which is a narrow ridge commanding 
open ground for a mile or two, itself guarded by a river on 
each side, and not orerlooked by any accessible position. His 
officers favored a fight, but he ovemiled them, on the ground 
that he could not depend upon a portion of his force. 

However, we plodded on, turning more lo the east. We 
passed through a mean and dirty village called Forestville, 
probably because there is hardly a tree there ; crossed another 
stream, where our pioneers had made a slight bridge ; ascended 
and descended ledges ; waited for artillery, stuck fast every 
now and then. It was bad enough by daylight ; but when 
the sun had set, the march was execrable. It became very 
dark ; the road led through woods ; sonke of our men were 
even barefoot ; and when, at half past eight, we turned into 
a wood, andj>uilt fires, and had our supper, and piled up 
leaves, and spread out blankets, everybody was ready for the 
slumber that awaited all but the guard. It was a beautifid 
night to sleep, and few, after eighteen miles of the hardest 
travel, moved till reveille. 

The next morning we went on to rejoin the corps. The 
march had nothing noticeable save one ford. Itwasthrou^ 
the north fork of the Shenandoah, Water was high, the 
bottom rough, the river wide, the current exceedingly rapid. 
It took two hours to pass. N'ow and then a man was down ; 
and now and then a horse. Six horses found it difficult to 
take a gun through ; and one caisson obstinately refused to 
budge from the middle of the stream until horses were 
changed, and ten of them exerted their strength. It was a 
scene of order, but of exceeding bustle. 

Two miles more brought us to Newmarket. For a descrip- 
tion of ^is place, turn to any of my allusions to Southern vil- 
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lages. This one bad, however, a rather pretty church, Lutheran 
in name. It had also a graveyard, from which, as we halted 
bj it, I took from one of the best marble stoaea the following 
mixtnre of fact and piety : — 

" He 1TS8 taken sick the eleventh of June, 
And onl; lived ten days ; 
But he's gone to rest in hesTen »bOTe, 
And sing hia Saviout'a pTiuae." 

From which I gathered that it is considered extremely remark- 
able here that a man should go to heaven who was taken sick 
on the eleventh of June, and who had so short a sickneas. 

Yankee Doodle brought out the popolation of Newmarket 
extensively, but we could not wait. There is a strong Union 
sentiment here, as there is aU through the valley, and of the 
most intelligent class, excepting the few wealthy proprietors. 
This sentiment only needs to be favored to make it extremely 
powerful ; that it has not been more attended to, I suppose is 
owing to the fact that the Union class is dark-colored. 

Two miles out of Newmarket we went into camp. It had 
begun to rain a little before we reached the camping place, 
and we were glad to be located. Do not; however, have too 
exalted ideas of the shelter ; we had uo tents, nor have had 
any until yesterday, although, saving yesterday, it has rained 
steadily. The shelters are improvised of rails, straw, and 
ench like. Two rails, fastened together near the top, with 
legs spread out, form one support ; two more form another ; 
a rail ia laid on top between the two, and from this horizontal 
cross rail, other rails slope to the ground ; straw is laid on, 
often plastered with mud ; some rubber blankets are hung up 
inside ; and if the wind happens to be right, the shelter will 
keep off about half the wet ; if the wind is wrong, it doesn't 
keep off any. Outside is mud, mud, mud. Yet our men are 
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dieerfiil and manly. NotwitLstaindiiig they hare done more 
work and borne more hardship, tenfold, than regiments sent 
1^ steam direct, and then allowed the opportnnitj u> show 
theiuselTes brave, notwithstanding the exposnre to disease 
and bullets for months npon months, which the Second, the 
Twelfth, and the Thirteenth Massachusetts have had to en- 
dure, and for which thej get no name npon their banner, 
while others, newer in service, get the glory of some fortunate 
opportunity, which our men are not allowed, yet they feel 
that the woi^ they do is still for their country and necessary, 
and they bear it cheerfiilly. Though not always able to see 
why a rich government leaves them exposed to cold storms, 
without shelter, for days, while their tents are but a few 
ntiles off, and no enemy near, yet they endure hardness as 
good soldiers. 

Contrabands are freqnent. All tell the same atoiy, all de- 
sire to be free, all seem ready to work. Here is one instance : 

" Can you take care of yourself, Sam ? " 

" I shonld think I might," is the reply. " I hire myself 
out, make my own bargains, and carry the money to my 
master." 

Here b another : 

*' How is it with yon? Can you take care of yourself? 

" Gosh a-mi^ty, massa ; guess I can. Been taking car* 
of self and old massa dis twenty year. Guess can take car* 
of dis nig all alone." 

Which was sound Ic^c. 



HABaiaoNsima, Ta., Hay 1, ISfiS. 
HABmsOHBCBa-, shire town of Rockingham county, is ao- 
perior in appearance to any town in the valley which we 
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have tlins far seen, tboogh quite inferior in size to Winches- 
ter. Its people certainly behave a great deal better. Win- 
diester people, especiallj most of the women, act as thou^ 
their hearts were " set on fire of hell." In addition to an 
evident lack of decent breeding, they show a want of aU 
those humanized feelings which civilized nations show even 
to enemies. The barbarous institntions under which they 
live keep them down to barbarous levels. But in Harrison- 
burg, the inhabitants are decently courteous ; and, indeed, 
there is, if true sentiments could be spoken without danger, 
a great deal of Union feeling. But who can wonder that 
they are afraid to speak openly, when they fear to be again 
deserted to the cruelties of rebels, as the Union people were 
last summer by Patterson, in the upper part of the valley? 
The evil result of Patterson's failure waa not merely the loss 
of Bull Run; hia leaving Union people to the terrible ven- 
geance of secessionists caused a sad distrust and fear. Better 
lose a battle than to abandon loyal citizens. 

Harrisonburg is the centre of probably the best wheat 
county in Virginia. Nothing can be more beautiful, agricul- 
turally, than the broad fields now covered with living green. 
The town itself has very good shops, a court-house, two or 
three hotels, and six churches, viz., two Presbyterian (New 
and Old School), two Methodist (North and South), a Lu- 
theran, and an " Ironsides " Baptist, besides other civilizing 
institutions, which I will not venture to mention. 

For this place we left our camp (I mean our regiment did) 
on Friday last. We were glad to get away from the mud, 
though with little prospect of improvement. Still any change 
would be for the better. Some of os had had our meals at a 
house near by, owned with, I believe, eighteen hundred acres 
of land, by a present brigade-quartermaster in the rebel ser- 
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vice. The fomilj, except the head, were there, and the con- 
flict between hospitality and enmity was entertaining. A 
guard was allowed the premiseB, as is very coomioD ; and 
the good lady, on our leaving, felt bonnd to at^ that the men 
of onr regiment had treated her and hera witli courtesy ; in 
fact, she said, Vii^nians could not have acted more like 
gentlemen. Our men always bear that character. The 
thirty or forty slaves of the place she notified to lake care of 
themselves in future, as have others in the valley. She 
might as well, as the slaves evidently intend to do so, with 
or without permission. 

It was a raw day when we made our march of fourteen 
miles, but it did not rain, for a wonder. We are now in 
camp, a little above Harrisonburg, in a pleasant, open wood. 
It rains now, of course. Of course it is muddy. Of course 
any number of brooks run across the roads. But we are 
well sheltered now, and the regiment is in veiy good health. 
It is a curious fact that wet feet hurt nobody if you keep 
them wet all the time. 

Sunday was a beautiful day. I felt glad, because we 
could have public worship. But after arrangements were 
all made, suddenly there came an order to go out on recon- 
noisaance towards the Shenandoah. On the other side of 
that river is Jackson, said to be reinforced. The bridge is 
piled with straw, and eveiything is ready to set it into a 
blaze as soon as we should attempt to cross. The road we 
took on reconnoiasance is a " dirt" road, of a very mean 
kind, and very mean of its kind. Mud, brooks, and rocks 
are its constituents, with here and there a rod or two of de- 
cent road to hold the rest together. I have seen hard roads 
in New Hampshire, but never anything equal to a Virginia 
dirt road. Their only redeeming feature is rail fence, 
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which makes a most beaotiial fire when yoa stop for the 

On this road we advanced until we were eleven mileB from 
camp ; we, the Tweatj-seventh Indiana, and eomebody'a 
battery, and somebody's else cbvalry, — Vermont cavalry, I 
think, — which, for goodness of horses and dash of men 
beats any other cavalry we have seen. Soon after leaving 
Hanisonbai^ we met Colonel Donelly's brigade, which was 
coming in from an advanced camp. I do not exactly under- 
stand what a reconnoiasancB was intended to discover, made 
to the same spot which regiments had just leit ; bnt I have 
no donbt there was some brilliant resnlt obtained. A little 
brush between our cavalry and Ashby's took place, resulting 
in an exchange of one of our men for two of theirs. The 
day before their cavalry drove in our pickets ; one man, I 
forget his regiment, did not reach cover, in consequence of 
taking the wrong direction ; he hence was. virtuaDy a pris- 
oner, bnt the rebels preferred to shoot him, and as he lay 
woonded, shot Itir" again. This is rebel chivalry. 

Farther on a few of us stopped for dinner. The men of 
the companies carry food in their haversacks, but some of us 
have to trust to the road. We stopped at a good-looking 
house, speedUy obtained our dinner, and fed our horses. It 
was a very intelligent family ; books were quite plenty, and 
flowers were far more common than usual. Many of the 
books were religious, and Presbyterian papers abounded, 
though few of late date. I should not mention, perhaps, this 
wayside diniog, but that one thing carried my '"■"'I back 
suddenly to home. It was a " bakcKtf-gilead tree." Don't 
laugh at it, anybody. At the fenn of my birthplace there 
used to be, by the gate, a noble tree of that kind. It had 
stood for many years, and there I used to love to sit or play. 
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Wben a. boy I went oDce a ^ear to see grandparents, uncles, 
and consins. There was a house ML of these. But one day 
there came a hail etorm of unprecedented faiy, and in it the 
old tree was killed. Out of the root, it is true, there came 
np little ones, but they never grew to be lai^ and beautiful. 
When I saw this one in Virginia, my mind was, fnll of the 
old homestead, grandfather then active, grandmother, a min- 
ister's daughter, meek and pious, and all the numerous bouse- 
hold who made the home so happy. Gone tbe older ; gone 
or scattered almost all the middle generation ; gone, not a 
few of the youngest, into the world of silence ; and the old 
place is different now. So do we often think here of home, 
at Blight provocations. When rising from a prayer in hos- 
pital once, I heard " that seems juat like my ftome," mur- 
mured almost dreamily by a very sick and weak man. Home ! 
Happy those whose tlioughta of home are so linked with 
prayer and praise. 

We turned about. And a little after dark had reached 
camp a^ain. Our men were sadly fatigued, but they 
had msJ'ched splendidly, over a road of twenty-two milea, 
equivalent to a good road of at least thirty, in little more, if 
any, l^n ten hours. Here we still are ; and in this vicinity, 
I doubt not, we remain until Yorktown matters progress for 
the timing of our movement. Bnt I knoui nothing about it, 
. In the mean time we are eighteen miles irom the post-office 
of the corps. Think of that, you who have mails two or 
three times a day. 



Stkabbttbo, Ta., May 16, 1862. 
Wb leam from the newspapers that our corps is now at 
Staunton, and aiming for Richmond. We leam, also, that 
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Jackson haa ev&caated tbe T&lley. Neither Btatement ia 
true. We advanced ; Jackson retired. We reached Hairi- 
eooburg ; Jackson crossed the middle Shenandoah, and rested 
at the opposite end of the bridge which he had piled with 
combtistibles, towards Swift Biver Q«p. We threw out 
forces, towards the bridge ; Jackson watched them with cav- 
alry sconts. 

Then the corps retired. General Banks's headquarters 
had never advanced beyond Newmarket, eighteen miles north 
of Harrisonburg, and have now come back to thie place, 
thirty-one miles north of Newmarket. Jackson has been 
reinforced, and appears to have re^ccupied Harrisonburg, 
and even farther north. From General Banks's corps Gen- 
eral Shielda's division has been detached, and has gone over 
— somewhere. General Williams's division remains here, 
where fortifications were begun some time ago. This place 
is the key to Ihe valley ; the practical termination of the 
Manassas Gap railway, over which road trains now run to 
wittiin two miles of this place, and will run in on Monday 
next ; and a very strong natural position. 

The slow advance of this corps b apologetically attributed, 
in newspaper editorials, to bad roads and deficient supplies. 
As to roads, your Spectator said, May 5, that General Banks 
fonnd them in " shocking condition " in the same paper in 
which I spoke of " plain, smooth " roads. Now there is no 
part of New England whose main avenues are better than 
those of this valley. By-roads are bad ; but the principal 
lines are direct, macadamized tompikes, bnilt in large part 
by the Slate. An army could advance with perfect ease and 
great rapidity. So far as the matter of supplies is con- 
cerned, there has been no difficulty which energy could not 
have easily remedied. The reason, therefore, of the exceeding 
IS 
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slowness of moremente, and tbe present retrograde, is to be 
finmd in otiier directions, and is, in all probability, attributa- 
ble to directions from Washington. Weeks ago, had it been 
desired, we coold have been beyond Staunton, and have swept 
Qveiy foe out of our path ; but at the risk of having our com- 
munication cut off. 

Onr regiment remiuned in camp at Harrisonburg until on 
Sunday, May 4. About sundown that day tents were 
struck, and every one packed. We were ordered out to the 
road, and half a mile towards Huriaonbnrg, and there had 
the comfort of a sudden bivooac. At gray morning we 
marched — not southward aa we expected, hut northward, 
eighteen miles or thereabouts; passed throngh Kewmarket 
village, and bad tents pitdied by about eight in the evening. 

But at one o'clock in the morning we were ordered otit. A 
mile or more east of Newmarket is the MasoQutten range, or 
port of a range which reaches from Stroaburg just fifty miles 
southward, dividing the valley in two long parts. On the 
other side of the range was General Sullivan. In the evening 
we had noticed the lights of the signal corps on top of &a 
gap, flitting backward and forward. They were teUing some 
scarecrow story about tbe needs of General Sullivan against 
a threatening force of twelve thousand men ; and our brigade, 
tired as it was with an eighteen miles march over a dusty 
road, must climb up the hills and down the other side. Thera 
was no help for it. 

Turning at ri^t angles from Newmwket, the road grad- 
ually descended for a mile or more toward a rapid river. 
The air was damp and chilly ; the misty darkness allowed 
only vague and spectral views ; and to enjoy both, an artillery 
train, ordered to report at the covered bridge, stopped ns for 
a detestable honr, until some piece of red tape somewhere 
could be -accurately measured. 
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But we climbed the hill. There was no hard climbing, 
however. The road over the gap was as smooth and firm as 
any in Boxbmy or Dorchester, and was made np of bo many 
acnte angles as to give a grade of exceeding ease. Indeed it 
is a beautiful specimen of engineering, and evidently costly ; 
built on the principle of getting as jnuch road into the given 
distance as possible — and so contrived as to make you be- 
lieve yon are going down hiU instead of up. Another brigade 
was bivouacked for a ntile or two by the road, and tlieir 
brilliant fires crackling all along on either side, now agtdnst 
a wall of earth left by excavation, and now bringing into re- 
lief the wild woods over a precipice, while a brook near by 
was roUing, scolding, or ainging by turns, made a bewil- 
dering and fascinating scene. At the top we rested, and 
turning to look, beheld a view of the utmost beanty ; a lovely 
valley, of great breadth, confined by the distant AUeghanies, 
whose tops the rising sun was just tinging. 

Down on the other side ; a bait at the base, in beantifiit 
scenery; a despatch; the pleasant information that either the 
signal officer had bloudered, or else somebody had — made a 
mistake ; two ni^ts bivouac in delightiiil woods, and on one 
of them a magnificent spectacle in the " woods on fire " uear 
the top of Masanntten. 

Then we returned. Up the hill and down again, and back 
to camp. On the way np, a few of ns took short cuts &om 
angle to angle once or twice to gather wild flowers. There 
was great abundance of several kinds. WHd cbeiiy was in 
blossom, and laurel, and what they call dogwood here, which 
I think is found ia Milton, in Massachusetts, and ** red bud," 
without leaves, but gorgeous in its wealth of flowering ; and of 
lowlier plants, the red columbine, mayflower, much like the 
New Hampshire one, which is more beautiful than that in 
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the PlTinoulh woods (I bare gathered both), the s 
the iris, far more delicately lovely than any I ever saw wild 
before ; eaiA above all, such proiusion of wood violets as one 
rarely finds, of which many were colored so like passies that 
they were easily mistaken for them at a littie distance. Sit- 
ting upon a rock to rest, the sight of belted men, with aworda 
at their side and pistob ready, gartering flowers, awakened 
strange sensations. But these " wood violets are the sama 
■ye have at home," they said. 

On Saturday, at sundown, tents were again stmck ; but 
orders soon came to stop the wagons ; and so with tents less 
dian half a mile off, we had two more nights and the whole in* 
tervening day of shelterless waiting. What for, do ygu ask? 
Shrug your shoulders and keep quiet. 

But on Monday morning, at half past two, we were in the 
road; fourteen miles that day, and woods at night, with plenty 
of luxurious leaves for beds, which, witii good weather and a 
few blankets, make just the pleasantest summer residence im- 
aginable. Tuesday morning, at three o'clock, we rise again, 
and make fourteen miles more, — to this dirtiest, nastiest, 
meanest, poorest, most shiftless town I have yet seen in all 
the shiiUesB, poor, mean, nasty, dirty towns of this beaotifid 
valley. 

There is a considerable force — perhaps fifl«en or twenty 
thoosond — of rebels down the valley. That they will be 
fools enough to come up, is not possible while Fremont is at 
Franklin. So our chance to do something active seems small. 
Rumor has it that oar division is to remain here this sununer, 
to hold this place, which is a very important one in reference 
to operations in the valley, and to look after the Manassas 
railway. We are all terribly chagrined at such a prospect. 
It would be too humiliating to a large, well-«qnipped, finely- 
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oi^anized, brave, admirably led force like ours. To Bit down 
virtually to garrisoa purposes, while troops which came into 
the field far later are placed in poata of honor, would be hard 
to bear. To read the brilliant despatches from this place by 
the reporter to Qie " Associated Press," which have become 
hero a laughing-stock for their stereotyped beginning, " Great 
rejoicing is exhibited in this corps on hearing of the brilliant 

■victory at " one place after another — would be rather 

tough for smnmer employment. If this be the settled plan, I 
shall relisTe you of one " army correspondent," as what is 
goiBg on this Bummer in this quarter would not be worth read- 
ing ; and I would not insult your kindness by writing. But 
we hope better things. 

In the mean time there is plenty of guerilla business. One 
of our men was captured not sixty rods irom the roadside by 
Ihe woods where we had halted ; but after four or five days' 
captivity shrewdly escaped front a rebel camp of thousands of 
men, and after two days' travel in the woods reached Union 
pickets. Another, in advance on a march, was shot at and 
very severely wounded. It is learned that citizens, and soldiers 
in citizens' clothes, are roaming the valleyto pick off any one 
they can find outside the lines aa well as pickets. This is in 
accordance with Grovemor Letcher's proclamation. There is 
but one way to treat these gentry — hang Uiem when caught ; 
bum every house from which they shoot ; and in default of 
catching the scoundrels, seize secession residents as hostages, 
and hang a man for every man shot in this murderous way. 
This would stop it. But this will not be done ; we must con- 
dUate the greatest scoundrels that ever went unhung. , 
13 • 
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ApD THE RBTUBK. 
WlLLIAMSPOBT, Md., ila,j30, 1862, 

On the night of the 11th of July, last year, our regiment 
encamped in ^lis towu, by the riTor side, having left Camp 
Andrew in West Eoxbury on the 8th ; and now, after over 
ten mouths of campaigning, we have come to the same place 
again, very unwillingly. 

I wrote you last that Jackson could hardly be fool enough 
to come up tlie valley again. He has been, however, and 
if government is wide awake, as I tbink it is, Jackson's folly 
wiU soon b0 made apparent. Giood generalship cannot fail 
to annihilate him. 

We have had to retreat, and to retreat in circumstances 
which insured disaster. But when the country learns fully 
the history of a retreat made by leas than five thousand men, 
while an enemy of twenty-five thousand moved at the same 
time on converging roads, — a retreat of fifty-three miles, 
encumbered by five hundred wagoua, — a retreat marked by 
fighting for miles upon miles, ^id by repeated stands to 
enable the trains to gain in distance, — a retreat which ended 
in a successful passage of a wide and rapid river, in which 
the horses had often to swim, — this retreat will take ita 
place as a masterly movement ; and General Banks, .with 
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his gaU&nt Utde corps, will take high rank in the esteem aod 
affection of the people. 

When the plane were fully coOBummated between the 
forces of General Banks and General Fremont to attack and 
destroy or capture Jackson near Harrisonburg, the very night 
previous to the intended movement there came positive orders 
to our corps to retire to Straabui^, and t« detach Greneral 
Shields from tjiis command. Disaster was then foreboded. 
Bemonstrances were useless, aad we retired. We had then 
left but two infantry brigades of four regiments each, a 
regiment of cavalry, and sixteen pieces of artillery. The 
Manassas railroad was opened to Strasburg, and Colonel 
Henley's regiment, the First Maryland, waa spared to guard 
it at Front Boyal, ten miles east of Strasburg. The remain- 
der of the force was mainly at Strasburg, detachments being 
constantly on outpost duty. 4 

On Friday, May 23, Colonel Henley's force was over- 
vrhelmed. News came by an orderly, too late to help him, 
even if it had been possible. About midnight the wagon 
trains were put in motion, but the men, though under arms, 
were not moved until Saturday morning at about eleven 
o'clock. It did not appear certain until then that the attack 
on Front Royal was more tBan a mere raid. But it soon ap- 
peared that Jackson was in very heavy force, and instant 
retreat was needful. 

General Hatch, with cavalry, and some few guns, were 
rear gbard. Colonel Donelly's brigade led ; Colonel Gor- 
don's followed. The train was far on the road, but the 
forces, excepting the rear guard, reached sdme of it near 
Middletown, distant about six miles above Strasburg, and 
passed it. 

We were (Colonel Gordon's brigade) about a mile and a 
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half above Newtown (sometimes caUed Stephenaburg), and 
about twelve miles from Strasburg, when reports ctune that 
the wagon train bad been cut by the enemy. General Hatch 
was thus intercepted, and it appeared afterward, had crossed 
aver to a road westerly, and came by detoiur to the main 
force. Colonel Gordon was then ordered to go bock wiHi the 
Second Massachusetts, the Twenty-eighth New York, and a 
section of Best's battery, to relieve tiie train. On approach^ 
ing Newtown, they found the Twenty-seventii Indiana (of 
Colonel Grordon's brigade) drawn up across the road in line, 
with four^ieces of Corthren's New York battery. The 
Twenty-eighth New York was halted, and Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Andrews, with the Second Massachusetts, was ordered 
by Colonel Grordon to take and hold Newtown. They passed 
the wagons along the road in every conceivable state of con- 
fusion, abandoned%by the drivers. The enemy had posted 
artillery in the street, but the Second advanced without firing 
a shot, under a fire of shell ; the enemy did not wait to be 
closed upon, but retired to an eminence near by. There the" 
artillery was posted, and constant firing was kept up for an 
hour, dturing which the town was held. Colonel Gordon 
endeavored to procure mules to save the wagons, but none 
were sent, and he ordered tbe*Twenty-seventh Indiana to 
bum tbem, which was accomplished. Wben this was done, 
Colonel Gordon ordered the forces on again. It was now 
twili^t. 

From that time the Second was rear guard during'the re- 
treat. No annoyance was then experienced for Uie two miles 
which the regiment had just retraced. There, when it had 
been ordered to return to Newtown, it had, in order to re- 
lieve the fatigued men, left knapsacks in a field by the road. 
The regiment here halted to t^e them. While this was 
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being done, oii came the enemy. It was now qnite dark. 
Companies were immediately formed to resist cavalry. 
Down came the eaem/s charge ; but our men waited imtil 
they came to within seventy or eighty yards, when from the 
three directions an admirable volley was poured into diem. 
They did not wait for a second, but wheeled in dismay. 
Again their officers tried to rally them. So near were they 
that their orders could be heard, and when they were di»> 
obeyed, the word "cowards!" waa audible. But in vain. 
They would not risk themselves against such musketiy. 
They brought up artillery, hut it had no effect except to 
stampede some of our cavalry. 

It was not long before the enemy's infantry appeared. 
They opened a severe fire, but it was well returned, and the 
enemy checked. 

Everything being ready, the troops moved on. The enemy 
followed, but our fire was too hard for them, and they were 
wary. Kemstown was reached, and a halt took place, both 
to rest the men and care for the wounded, which had been 
unfortunately taken to that point only, instead c£ going on to 
Winchester. Ambulances were sent for, but they did not 
return. Half an hour passed. Again the enemy crept up in 
the darkness and opened fire. It yraa returned with spirit. 
But it was unless to wait. Artillery could be heard rum- 
bling in the rear. The macadamized road brought our men 
out into relief, and it was necessary to move on. 

About two A. M., the last of the tired soldiers reached 
Winchester, and lay down to rest. They needed it badly. 
But a company from each regiment was sent out, and skir* 
mishing was continual. The enemy's advance, in about two 
hours, was evidently in force. 

Colonel Gordon and Colonel Donelly had chosen positions 
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for their br%ade. It was just oat of town, on the ri^t and 
left of ihe road going southward. On the right (facing 
southward) was Colonel Gordon. A long ridge running 
nearly parallel witli the road is broken by a ctobb gully. 
On the eminence nearest the town, a little sheltered b7 
broken ground, was placed the iniantiy, the Second Massa- 
chusetts on the right, then, In order, the Third Wisconsin, 
the Twenty-seventh Indiana, and the Twenty-ninth Pennsyl- 
vania ; and several pieces of artillery were posted in the 
rear. The other brigade was on the left of the road, where 
they fought bravely, particularly the Fiflh Connecticat. 

On the opposite hei^t was the enemy. As they showed 
tliemselves, there were lai^ masses, dropping soon out of 
sight. As Colonel Gordon's brigade ascended to its place, a 
fire of grape was opened on them at a few himdred yards 
distance. The men were ordered to lie down, rising only to 
Are, and the artillery was kept constantly at work. Skir- 
mishers were sent to pick off the enemy's horses and gun- 
ners ; much exposed, they were soon ordered still nearer the 
enemy, where they could be sheltered by a wall. So accur 
rate was their fire, with that of the troops in line, that one 
gon was completely silenced, the enemy not daring to attempt 
even it« removal. 

The troops fought bravely and coolly. But by and by a 
movement of the enemy threatened the skirmishers, and they 
were called in. Then heavy columns were seen moving to' 
turn the right of the brigade. Colonel Gordon ordered the 
Twenty-seventh Indiana and Twenty-ninth Pennsylvania to 
take position on the right. In an oblique angle with the other 
two regiments. They rushed thither, and with shouts began 
a rapid firing. But seeing the force approaching they fell 
back. What could valor do against such odda ? Then the 
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gnns were ordered away. It was naeless to remSiu. Orders 
came to retire. 

So thej entered Winchester, the enemy ia pursuit. The 
exultant foe pursued. They were the rear. Cavalry dashed 
against them. Citizens 'fired from houses. Women shot 
irom wiodowB, and threw hand grenades at them. Yet not 
a break occurred. Volleys were poured into tlie houses fired 
trom. Riders were unhorsed. Fast burning buildings, in- 
tensely hot, reckless of attack, the men stood steady. 

So on to MarlinsbuTg. Shells bursting over them ; cav- 
alry sweeping round ; but unbroken still. And unbroken, 
ibia regiment, the rear of the main column, before a foe of 
twenty-five thoiisand men, it retreated. So on to Williams- 
port, fifty-three miles from the place it had left thirty-three 
hours before. 

In the action at Winchester this corps stood for three 
hours and a half from the time the pickets were driven in — 
fonr thousand men against twenty-five Ihonsand ; seven regi- 
ments against twenty-eight actually counted at once. Escaped 
prisoners tell us that the enemy sufiered severely. They 
were astonished at the daring of this little force and at its 
es^pe. They expected its entire capture. 

In Winchester some stores fell into the enemy's hands, but 
not a very great amount. Few wagons and few arms were 
lost. The enemy took prisoners, however, of all whom 
fatigue forced to romwn. 

The passage through Winchester illufltrates i^in the in- 
fernal influence of Southern education. Women had accu- 
mulated pistols and hand grenades, and used them on helpless 
men. What causes this? The education of slavery . That 
brutalizes the people it curses. In this town of Winchester, 
when we occupied it, not a house was robbed, not a woman 
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inBulted. Sitdi is the retnm. Woe be to that town when our 
troops Bee it agtda I As Sodom was, it is ; bb Sodom is, I 
trust it will be. Bat what else ie to be expected ? " Con- 
ciliate ! " CoDciliate rattlesnakes, if you wilL The spirit 
of a slaveholder, aa such, is the spirit of hell. 



NHiB Fbont Royal, Va., June 19, 18B2. 

Ws are gratified to find that our regiment is praised at 
home. I have always felt that all which was wanted for 
the regiment was opportunity to show the character of its 
material and the results of its driU and dlBCipline. Few 
know the work necessary to make a really good regiment ; 
the constant drill, the regular studies and recitations of the 
officers, the habit of ushositaling obedience of orders, to be 
obtained only by slow growth. These ours has had. Even 
last winter, daily recitations, in two classes, were conducted 
by the colonel and lieutenant-colonel, instead of allowing idle- 
ness. The result is, a regiment whose main idea is duly. 

As to the character of the recent retreat, I see nothing to 
change in what I wrote you.' We have since learned that the 
rebels were astonished and infuriated at the escape. They 
suffered greatly. Over seventy graves have been counted of 
men of one Southeru regiment, the one, I tiiink, which sufiered 
terribly from the sudden fire of tiie brave Connecticut £'ifth. 
The stand of our own regiment near Newtown, we have 
learned, puzzled the enemy. When they afterward learned 
from prisoners that only one regiment did it, they were sur- 
prised, and ashamed that it had checked their march. 

Why Uiis retreat was ever allowed, it is hard to understand. 
It can do no harm to state that the tailing back from Harrison- 
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borg to Strasbtu^ was sadly ^;aiuat the wiahea of our com- 
mander, and only in consequence of peremptory orders. The 
location at Strasburg was a poor one ; but it was ordered. A 
fortification had been begun there by some engineers, which 
was entirely commanded by several hills. The division of 
the valley by the Masanntten range allowed the enemy to 
(thoose which side to approach in safety. Our force was 
Bmall, especially afUr Oeneral Shields had been taken. It is 
known that repeated attempts were made to convince higher 
authorities of the danger of this position, bat in vain; indeed, 
they at last excited jocular replies. 

The Worlds account, by the way, which 1 see extensively 
copied, has two items rather queer ; one day it says that our 
regiment went through Winchester with colors flying and 
drums beating ; another, that the Second, afler firing one 
volley, broke, ran through Winchester, and could not be ral- 
lied for two miles. Both statements are untrue. There was 
no drum beat. And on the other hand they never broke ; nor 
was there a moment when the regiment was not perfectly in 
tb,e hand of the commander. They did not even take the 
double-quick step, except twice when ordered, once in turning 
a street comer, and once when passing five or six burning 
buildings in a narrow street where the heat was insupportable. 
The disjointed items of a youngster, who says he slept throi^h 
the conflict below Winchester, comfortably in bed at a hotel, 
are, however, scarcely worth alluding to, but for the fact that 
some Boston papers copy them. 

This esperience has had one evident effect on our regiment, 
— to create the happiest feeling between ofiicera and privates. 
The coolness of our officers, their indifference to danger, and 
their constant care of their men, have won respect and atfec- 
taon ; and officers feel the same toward the men, who did all 
14 
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that men could do. It had been enviously said that officers 
like oura — young men, more than two thirds of whom were 
gradoates of aome college (two of West Point), and reared 
in comparative luxury — would neither endure hardshipa nor 
manifest bravery. The reverse precisely is true. The great 
diffictdty with all was to keep them out of useless danger. 
In the action at Winchester, those who had any breakfast, ate 
it nnconcemedly. Some, not actively engaged, went to sleep. 
One servant even passed along with food in the midst of a 
fire of grape. One officer there had a forcible appeal from 
brother Trask, in the shape of a bnllet firom the storm, which 
knocked his pipe out of his mouth, and so spoiled his smoke. 

The brigade remained at Williastsport until June 10. The 
other brigade of our corps bad leil some days earlier. On 
that day it crossed the river, and bivouacked near Falling 
Water. The next day it went to, and camped at Bunker 
Hill. The following day it passed through Winchester, where 
General Banks was, and General Sigel, whose ibrces had, a 
week earlier, come up irbm Harper's Ferry, and camped six 
miles south. That place we left on Wednesday last, and we 
are here a few miles north of Front Boyal. 

Much of this march was over ground traversed last July, 
and BO had its peculiar interest. Some of its features, how- 
ever, struck us as peculiar. The conciliatory policy is ex- 
treme. A guard from the brigade was stationed at every 
house, and no person, officer or man, was allowed even to rob 
the inhabitants of well-water ; fortunately we met brooks occa- 
sionally. The general of the corps has just issued an assur- 
ing proclamation to the farmers, to the effect that if they 
gather their crops nobody shall touch them, unless govern- 
ment wants them, in which case their value shall he p^d. 
Considering that it is hard to find a Union man this side of 
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Martinabnrg, this method of making war by fomiahing aa 
excelleat market ta the secessioaists, is eminently forgiTing. 
WincheBter, wiik ite villonous Bpawn of hell for inhabitants, 
is most carefully protected. Houses, &om which, it is capable 
of clearest proof, citizens fired on onr soldiers, are onhanned. 
The dwellers in that town are unharmed. I would not favor 
any indiscriminate pillage, but the policy which makes it for 
the interest of men to be rebels is queer. A rebel, he is pro- 
tected by both Union and secesh soldiers. A Union man, he 
is protected by Union, but terribly maltreated by secesh; 
therefore — be secesh. Still, if that is the policy of goTem- 
ment, doubtless there are sound reasons for it. In the mean 
time I have reason to know that rebel citizens laugh at us, and 
believe that we do not dare to be justly severe. Some cases 
of protection would make people stare. 

As to the general situation, you know better where Jackson 
is than any here except the leaders. 

The valley in which we are runs from Pennsylvania south- 
west. It b bounded by the Blue Bidge on the east, and the 
Alleghanies on the west. Two principal places of entrance 
from Maryland are" Harper's Ferry and Williamsport. The 
valley is tolerably open nntil we reach Strasburg, where, in 
tbe centre begins a separate chain — ^the Masanutten range 
— which splits the valley for just fifty miles, where, near 
Harrisonburg, it abruptly ends. Now at the head of the 
western division stands Strasburg ; at the head of the eastern. 
Front Boyal. When Jackson came northward, it was by the 
eastern side of the Masanutten, Gleneral Banks's force not 
being sufGcient to guard either side. Middletown, a few 
miles north of both Strasburg and Front Koyal, seems the 
strong point from which to support both places. This is now 
occupied. Greoeral Fremont holds Strasburg, and some dia- 
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tance b^w, and we are part of the force occupying Front 
Royal. 

Tliese measures seem as if preventive rather than a^;res- 
sive, but they can easily become the latter. The difficnl^ 
here seems tiiis : parts of, or tlie whole of three army corps, 
have lately been occupying the valley, each responsible only 
to Washington. It is a puzzle why all the troops in thia lim- 
ited area should not be in one command. General Fremont's 
department, and that of General Banks, are separated by only 
a line in the road for fifty miles. If diis whole artificial culr 
ting np of territory were done away, and if all the forces this 
side the Blue Ridge were given to one general, would there 
not be greater efficiency ? In fact, ever since General McClel- 
laa was limited to his narrow area, aikd three other independ- 
ent departments made in Vii^nia, matters have worked 
badly. The army would rejoice to hear that the war ia Vir- 
ginia was under one general, and he McClellan. 

For myself, I had enough to do in the hospital at Winches- 
ter. Several buildings are occupied for this purpose. Our 
wounded are at the " Union House" hospital, under charge 
of our own Doctor Leland, formerly of Milford. He has had 
only one surgeon with, him, and a hundred and seventy patients ; 
but eveiything is neat, the care is admirable, and the men 
quite cheerful. The surgeon has a great heart, and equal 
skiU, and has the wannest regard from all our men. There 
is a post chaplain at Winchester, but he has several buildings 
'io visit, including those with the rebel sick. It is very 
noticeable how the Winchester women send their delicacies 
lo the rebel quarters, few to the Union. Still our men do 
not lack. It was a great privilege to go into the hospital, 
though it was a six mile ride, and meet our own men. Take 
good care of them, friends, when they go home, as they will, 
to recruit. They deserve it. 

L);l.z,ill™G00g[e 
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I am not snrprised that man; persons are diBtotmtenancing 
Moriea of rebel insoleace and barbarity, because it ia liard lo 
believe hnman natnre eunk so low. One thing ia true ; Ihe 
wounded collected into hospitals were well treated. Wbelher 
the fact Uiat they mn£t and did leave a large number of dieir 
own to OUT care had any effect, I do not know. I am sati^ 
fied that no shota were knowingly fired into actual hospitals. 
But aside from these, there ia no reason to qualify any state- 
ments which I have seen of rebel barbarity.* This race is 
not iiilly civilized yet. For ignorance and stupidity, I could 
tell you facta I never would have believed but for seeing them. 
And I tell you again, mitil slavery is broken, and until a new 
race is introduced, to a very great extent, there will be no 
true peace. Senator Sumner never uttered truer words than 
those in his speech — " The Barbarism of Slavery." 

* Proof, in great qnantit;, of Ilie tt'mg from windows 1>y women uul 
othen in '^^nchescer, wm atterasiit collected to a certdn extent. Bnt 
Ibe storiea of our immense losses are perfecU; sbsord. 80 is the aeeoDnt 
of (he panic equaHj untme snd Tidiculoni. 

14» 
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CHAPTER yi. 

HOTEMENTS DKDEB QEHERAl. POPE. 

On tkb Road, RAfPAHAKMOOZ Co., Yi., Jul; 9, ISSZ. 

Last Saturday eveaing, as we looked at the red sunset 
sly, we said, " It wiD be hot to-morrow." WLy we felt 
special interest in the expected weather was, because we 
were to march to-morrow. The tidings had come of re- 
verses at Bichmond. 

It wot a hot Sunday. Reveille was beat at tiie usual hour. 
All was made ready to move. Another brigade had gone in 
the night, whose rambling wagons we could hear when we 
were foolish enough to lie awake. The morning hours wore 
on. At eleven o'clack, " Route step, forward ! " The sun 
was blaziog hot when we started, and grew hotter and hotter. 
A few miles on was the Shenandoah, the junction of its north 
fork and main stream. There we waited under a hill, on an 
exposed plain, where the very leaves hung stupefied. Hours 
passed before the indolent wagon trains in front moved out 
of the way, and then we moved again. We crossed the tem- 
porary bridge built at the junction of the rivers ; passed over 
the site of Colonel Kenley's contest, where relics still lie in 
profusion, bat which we left untouched, having long since got 
tired of carrying loads of old iron ; went through the rather 
pretty little town of Front Royal, which is well shaded, a 
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mile or so from tlie railroad to which a branch runs, and 
cam[ied a mile or bo south of the town. No sooner had the 
ground been reached than men fell utterly exhausted, and 
passed under the aurgeon'a care. The inarch had not been 
long, but horrible for heat. On it we wondered why, as our 
destination was said to be Warrenton, government did not 
transport the troops by railroad, in one day, rather than 
break them down by a four days' march, under a Virginia 
July sun. We also wondered why we might not have had 
our Sunday in quiet, and, starting at, say five o'clock in the 
afternoon, made the same distance by eight o'clock. Soldiers 
may " wonder," but they cannot help themselves. However, 
many of us had no scruples at taking a cooling bath that 
evening in a brawling brook near by, and having followed 
tbe Apostle's directions as to " pure water" and a " clean 
conscience," slept very well. 

And on Monday, at three o'clock, reveUle awakened us. 
At six o'clock we were in the road, toward the Blue Bidge. 
It was a lovely morning, and truthiiil, for it promised 
another hot day, and was right about it. It was an eventflil 
anniversary too. For, one year ago that day we left Camp 
Andrew in West Eoxbury, and left Boston, and left wives, 
children, and Mends. Some wives, some children, are to be 
seen no more ; and some of that uomber of brave men have 
sealed their patriotic contract with their blood. 

Four nailes, or may be five, from Front Royal is Chester 
Gap, a break in the summit of the Blue Ridge. The ascent 
is gentle ; the scenery beaufiflil. The heat was severe, but 
when at last we reached the sumnut of the road, and began 
to descend, the breeze swept over us gently, and cooled the 
heated men. We were descending the Bidge, and I doubt if 
there was one there who did not rejoice that at last we were 
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otit of that hated Vii^ia valley, into which our evil fortane 
had sent as one year ago, and where our eoergiee had been 
uselessly spent for that time. General Banks was now in 
Eastern Virginia. 

Twelve miles that day before eleven o'clock. Then we 
rested in a beautiful wood, and toward night pitched our 
tents. By and by a refreshing shower came up, so that 
when next morning we marched on, the ground was delight- 
fiilly firm. We were rear guard that next day, and so were 
troubled with the long wagon trains. Troubles easily borne, 
for this section is prolific in cherries ; and as we halted for 
hours, the men luxuriated in cherries ; they ate cherries 
among the branches; they picked cherries to take along; 
they cut limbs full of cherries and ate under the shade as they 
, marched. Providence evidently made these cherries ripen 
for our march. 

But, five miles on the road, we halted. We camped. 
Orders came, based »n the facta that anxiety for General 
McClellao was over, and that sufficient f)^rces were at Wap- 
renton. What to do with our two brigades nobody seems 
to know, and we are waiting till somebody finds out. As 
nsual, we are a kind of incumbrance, placed nobody knows 
why, and what to do with us, I think always puzzles the 
authorities. But we wait. Nothing is given us to do. Our 
brethren at Kichmoad we would gladly help. Our owiij»m- 
parative uselessnesB we lament. But if our government de- 
sires us to " spend the simimer in the country," we can do 
BO, though a little preferring, if our wishes were consulted, 
some sea-side spot. For instance, Nahant is cooler ; or the 
line of the Lowell and Lawrence Bailroad, ought not there 
to be a force sufficient to defend it? or say at Tewksbury, 
which, if my memory serves me, is quite warm. 
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Barring onr wishes, however, clearly the country needs 
men. The call for diree hundred thousand surprises nobody 
here. It will take half that number to fill up existing regi- 
ments. But I will tell you what to do. Send back our men 
who are wasted in other employments; employ "civil" 
nurses at Frederick ; restore to a fighting position the many, 
officers and men, who are engaged in tlie tracking business 
(here called quartermaster's department), aai the provision 
trade (here called commissary's department), and hire some 
good trackmen and pork dealers from Boston, infinitely better 
fitted than West Point gzoduates for such a service; cut 
down tiie hosts of men wasted on staff employ, as witness the 
late enormoiu list thrown out by Gceneral Fremont's being 
"relieved" of command, and then the terrible deficiencies 
of our six hundred thousand men would melt away one half. 

But after that were done (which never will be), the 
country needs more soldiers. It has a right to demand 
tliem. Ailer Grod, it has the first claim. When at home a 
few days last January, I could see do diminution in the 
street thronga ; no want of men in business. Here, it is rare 
to find an able-bodied man ; ask for one, and regularly you 
are answered, " He is in the 'army ." In the army, to support 
the most infernal institution the world ever saw, and to over- 
th|pw the best govermnent the world ever saw, while in 
Massachusetts there are multitudes who criticise and carp, as 
though they knew all about war, but never lift a hand. You, 
whose families mtMt have your services at home, there are 
enough without yon. But you, whose only trouble is your 
dislike at leaving them, — your fellow-mcn have left wives 
and children, with sore hearts, too ; wiU you ? Tou, who are 
sick, stay at home ; but yon, whose fa^es are white and forms 
riender, only because you need air and activity, come, and 
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grow stalwart. Yon, whose highest work ie to sell ribbons 
and laces, bonnets and slippers, — leave that to women ; be 
men; a musket is more honorable than a yardstick for a 
man's band ; a hard hand is b6tt«r than flabby fingers ; ao 
honest tan is a better color than tallow. A soldier is a man. 

Influential men at home ought to set the example. They 
can fill up tiie armj in a week. Let them throw their 
wealth, their ability, their persons, to this cause, and hosts 
of followers would fall in. If they haye wealth, that excuses 
nobody from serving his country. If they can live at ease, 
that is no reason why they shovld live in ease. 

And you, brother ministers, whose work b not, and ought 
not to be, to fight, — you, whose hearts are in this cause, and 
who would gladly be in it yourselves, — will you not use 
yoar powerfiil influence to flU up our armies? Tell the 
people what this war is for. Tell t^em It is a war holier . 
than ever were crusades. Show them what the countiy 
needs. Explain what patriotism is. Convince your young 
men that the patriot rmtst not refuse this call. Make them 
understand, what few do understand, the exigencies of the 
Age ; that this is the war of Civilization against Barbarism, 
Light against Darkness, Eight' against Wrong ; that now is 
the culmination of the Heathenism of two centuries; that 
that Heathenism is indeed earnest. The ministry of Ciffiat 
have a trust in their hands which this generation never 
equalled before, never will again. Thank Giod, I know t^ey 
are true. 



Nbah WiiiRBMTOii, Ta,, Jnly 18, 1863. 
Toun letter came a day or two ago. Yon say you have 
had none from me since one I wrote < 
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treat" of May 24 and 25. You inqnire whether I have 
ceaeed writing. " Ceased writing ! " when I have written as 
often, at least, as once a fortnight t Little did I know the 
Bad troth : how aU my brilliant thoughts, my excellent dis- 
qnisitione, my beautiful descriptions, — had all gone, through 
the post-office tunnel, into some paper-mill ! The world can 
' never know what it has lost. It is a hopeless loss : should 
they come to light, alas, for their freshness I A good brother 
chaplain of my acquaintance bftd a bottle of champagne sent 
him by a general. The excellent brodier thanked the donor, 
and stated to him that he never drank, but would keep this 
bottle to use a little from time to time in case of sickness. 
He learned his mistake. In case my letters turn up — they 
are too long uncorked ; they are flat forever. 

I do not know what I wrote. I never read my letters in 
print, much less keep copies. But by way of recapitalation 
as to OUT peregrinations, we left Williamsport, Md., June 10, 
and crossed the river, to the inspiring music of " Carry me 
back to Old Virginia, to old Virginia's shore ; " bivouacked 
that night near Falling Waters ; passed through Martins- 
burg to Bunker HUl, and there camped ; next day marched 
to and through Winchester in close order; camped that 
night at Bartonsfille, a flomishing town of three houses, 
about seven miles south of Winchester ; remained there until 
June IS, when we moved to a spot about four miles north of 
Front Boyal, where we had the capital fortune to get back, 
as brigadier, our own Massachusetts soldier, General Gor- 
don. Sunday, July 6, we were ordered on ; one night a 
mile south of Front Boyal ; one night snug by a pretty locust- 
shaded little village called Flint Hill ; two nights near 
Gaines's Cross Boads ; here we pitched our teats late Friday 
night, and here we wait for orders. 
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■ AU along the roads are great wheat fields, into which no 
sickle will eater. Crops snfficient to feed all Kew England 
are to be lost for want of laborers. Owners have gone to 
war, and blacks have rtm away as the army moved. The 
strength of the rebel army is in slave labor. Able-bodied 
men can be spared to fight wherever the black laborers 
remain. The North has made a great mistake in supposing 
that slavery is an element of weakness at the South in time 
of war. Practically, the reverse is tme. It need not be so. 
It ought sot to be so. , Had we given tbe slaves to tmderstanij 
that they are/ree, the crops now gathering would never have 
been food for rebel armies. 

While waiting, we are amid a large army. Brigadier- 
generab are plenty. Eegiments are on every hand. The 
Twelfth and Thirteenth Massachusetts are again our neigh- 
bors, and we revive old friendships with great comfort. Our 
baggage is cut down ; one valise to an officer. Our tents are 
partly taken away ; tiie officers crowd into a diminisheil 
number, and the privates have, or are to have, " shelter" 
tents. Ten days' rations are to be kept on hand, and each 
regiment to be ready to move any time, rations and all, at an 
hour's notice. Gteneral Pope's address to his army implies 
' work. For myself, I am better fitted for a march than I was 
a week ago, when I bad lost my horse ! He turned up, at 
last, in the Fifth New York horse-thieves (known o^dally 
as cavalry). General Gordon lost a horse of his; it was 
found in, and with great difficulty (ending in the arrest of a 
captain) procured from, the Fifth New York horse-thieves. 
Our adjutant lost two horses ; both were discovered — in the 
Fifth New York horse-thieves. 

We are now, you see, under General Pope. That is, the 
lately separate commands, under Generals Banks, Fremont, 
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and McDoveQ, are tmited under General Pope. We cease 
to be an isolated corps noTV, for the first time. Hov ad- 
mirably Creneral Banks behaves ander this Dew order jon 
knotf. He is a real patriot. 

Everybody hopes we are to move toward Bichmond. 
Whether it were wise we cannot judge. We have confidence 
in the Union generals. What little est«em we ever had for 
civilianB who manage war was long since lost. Let them 
manage their politics, but let soldiers plan campaigns, — is 
the onivereal feeling. To meddlers are due the wmIs in 
thousands of households ; to them, the prolonging of the 
w^ar ; to them, the waste of untold millions of money ; to 
Ibem, the imminent danger of foreign intervention : all 
accompliehed, when men in civil life determined to dictate to 
educated soldiers what they, as soldiers, must do ; when they 
thwarted the best plans ; tried to b^nce the jealousies of 
parties by giving each general an inadequate independent 
command. I tell you the execrations of the army upon the 
authors of our disasters are deep. And while not dismayed, 
yet we are saddened upon hearing now that no change is to 
be made. TTnless apraclical change is made, I insist that the 
South cannot be conquered. 

There are difTerences of opinion in the army as to the 
slavery question. Some want emancipation proclaimed. 
Some, practical and efiTectual emancipation without proclama- 
tions. Some, to leave slavery as it was before the war. The 
drifting is towards emancipation, mainly to the second posi- 
tion. !bi that I rather coincide, though I want the thing 
done at any rate, as necessary for the country. But all love 
their country first and best. If we can accomplish emancipa- 
tion, it would be a glorious deed fbr our country. If not 
now, yet the old Flag must triumph. But, to emancipBtei is 
15 
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the way to succeed ; and therefore the government needs 
policy, needs firmness, needs energy. 

The more I see, the more I believe in the feasibility of 
emancipation. The difBcolties in the way are sot nncoo- 
qaeraUe ; I mean, as to adjusting the elements of the new 
slate of society caused thereby. The only obstacle is in the 
masters, who have eo long made men work without wages, 
that, like all tyrants, they cannot bear to go to work for an 
honeit living. The slaves could be freed, and remain on the 
BoU. Compulsory colonization seems to me a perfect hum* 
bug, — unless yon colonize the masters, the real encum- 
brances. To remove the industrious portion of the com- 
munity is foolish. France tried that when it banished 
thousands of Protestant artisans. I^et us not conunit the 
same folly. Suppose Massachusetts were to expel from its 
borders its day-laborers, its working farmers, its shoemakers, 
its blacksmiths, — where wonld the wealth of Massachusetts 
be? The blacks are the workmen, — peasant laborers gen- 
erally, but often mechanics. They do not wish to leave their 
native land. Why should they? What right have we to 
expel themF Is their race not a native of the soil? No 
more is ours. Tou who weep over " Evangeline," wherein 
have we a ri^t to imitate the conduct of the arrant humbug 
nation of Europe ? 

Of course, in freeing the slaves, there would be trouble. 
They are unfit for liberty in some respects. But who mads 
them so? What right have the mast«rs — the criminab, to 
plead their own crime as on excuse for perpetuating that 
crime? Whatever' troubles would ensue are the penalty of 
transgression, the price of reform. When our surgeon sets 
a broken leg, there is pain in the operation ; there is subse- 
quent infiammation in the very process of healing ; there is, 
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for a time, IielpleBsness ; but then there comes health and 
power ; and in spite of, and at the cost of, pain and fever, it 
waa better to have the leg set. Societj here has both legs 
broken ; better set tbetn. 

Better set them, because it is right. I thank God that we 
can stand at last, mitrammeUed, on the simple basis of right. 
I doubt all politicians who dodge the question of right. Yout 
fourth of July oration is powerful, but I cannot see that it 
touches one point, viz., that the legality it ai^es for is 
iniquitous. Every man has a right to freedom save in crime. 
Every man who deprives another of that freedom is a robber. 
Every law which sanctions that robbery is wicked. lu con- 
versing with Virginians, there is one argument which they 
cannot answer; every man has a right to his KbeHy. On 
secession, or nullification, or republican party, or compromise, 
they will twist aud dodge ; but from that simple principle 
there is no escape. " I believe," I have told many of them, 
" in just what your own constitution of Virginia says, adopted 
in the last century, reenacted by convention in December, 
1861, when in its preamble it declares that 'all men are 
created free and equal, and possessed of rights of which they 
cannot divest themselves or their posterity. ' " That ia the 
platform. It is astonishing how simple one's duty becomes 
when he gets at this fundamental principle, and means to 
adhere to it. I feel very comfortable now. 

You will see that Congress, by recent legislation, has ma- 
t«rially reduced the pay of chaplains, and possibly yon will 
be curious to know its result. * It is hard telling yet. , There 
are two things involved ; one is, the pay as to be established, 
is less than that of a captain of infantry, showing the estima- 
tion in which chaplaincies are held by the governing power. 
The other tbing to be considered is, that while some chaplains 
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will receive more than in any of tiieir settlemente, very maay 
are already making comparative pecuniary satsrifice. The 
expenses of a campaign are very large. I judge (ma a year's 
experience that the pay newly eatablished is inadequate, and 
most speedily send home all except the poorer class, who 
never had a parish of any size, or wealthy men, who can 
afford to stay. 

Sut wherever our country wants us she should have us. 
And unless this rebellion is soon crushed we siiall have war 
enough. Our country will then need all its sons. Never 
should I have any temptation to be more intimately connected 
with a soldier's life than now, unless foreign powers inter- 
vened. Then I should feel that any place was glory. To be 
one of an army to humble and cripple forever that hypocrit- 
ical, arrogant, incarnation of selfishness, that Pecksniff of 
nations, England, the tyrant in Ireland, the barbarian in 
India, the hereditary ally of despots, haughty to the weak, 
fawning on the strong, " whose end ia deatmction, whose God 
is their belly, and whose glory is iu their shame " — that , 
would make ancestral fire bum iu my veins ; thai I should 
recognize as a duty to the civilization of the century and to 
UiB voice of God. It would be a Aoly war. 



Neab WAaHiNofaH,RAPrASANNOCECa., Ta., J11I724, 1363. 
It is rather curious to reckon over the various titles and 
commanders of the corps in •which, for one year, we have 
served. We have been in the army of the Valley, the army 
of the Shenandoah, the army of the fotomac, the army of 
Virginia ; we " change the place, yet keep the pain." Gen- 
eral Patterson has commanded our division. General Banks 
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alone, General Banks under Ueneral McClellan, General 
Banks alone again, General Pope, and now, if rumor be true, 
General Halleck over General Pope. For brigadiers, we 
have had Generals Abercrombie, Williams, Hamilton, Greene, 
and Gordon, — varying backwards and forwards until one 
tenure of eaeb would not average a month. As we have 
been kept in a limited locality, and formed part of but one 
army, the simplicity and straightforwardness of this manage- 
ment is pleasingly illustrated. 

Now matters seem to have come to a stop. The army 
and the country pause to consider. Gichmond will not fall 
this Tveek. The rebellion will not end the week aR«r. What 
is the look of things? 

After more than a year's fighting, after untold expenditure 
of treasure and blood, we seem no nearer the end than when 
we commenced. The forebodings long entertained by ex- 
perienced men have been realized. A year ago, and repeat- 
edly since, high, very high authority predicted to me Just 
this state of things. The predictions were based upon the 
conrse of public matters, and upon the misunderstood energies 
and resources of the South. 

Yet there are some hopeful matters with us. 

One is, the union of the forces in Upper Virginia under 
one general. It has long been waited for. The evils of the 
opposite course have been most painfully ielt on the ground. 
While the people have been amused with pompous headings 
in the dailies about some little skirmish, they did not know 
that our strength has been frittered away, our resources 
wasted. Who should tell it? Who could venture to speak 
in view of the stringent rules against communicating " infor- 
mation " ? Now the troops are under one bead. Of General 
Pope himself the country knows. His deeds declare what 
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he is. Tbe recent inaugural (ao to call it) did not fkvorably 
impreas tte soldiery ; but the Bubeequeat orders are received 
with delight. They indicate a vigor and policy which have 
long been waited for. Baggage, well called impedimenta by 
the Bomans, has been reduced. Wagons are in order. A 
hundred and fifty rounds of ammunition per man are kept 
with tie re^pment. And all are quietly and courageously 
waiting to second him in what he may do with the army 
of Vii^iuia. 

There is sense, also, in the appointment of General Halleck 
(if it be true) as general-in-chief. Kot merely that it is 
General Halleck, but that it is a general-inrchief ; and also 
that it is one whom we may hope will not be interfered with. 
A soldier is to plan our campaigns ; let civilians attend to 
their civil duties. What could be more proper? The con- 
trary has cost the country enough woe. Thank God for tbia 
symptom of reason. Why a republic has been considered 
incapable of carrying on wars with success, is evidently 
because political leaders cannot willingly keep their fingers 
out of military aSairs. Bome, in time of peril, committ«d 
its powers to a dictator, charging him to see that the republic 
met with no harm. The universal demand of our people for 
unity and eflSciency have virtually done the same thing. The 
head of the armies should not be interfered with. Wielding 
the vast resources of the North, and eminently qualified, 
he cannot fail. The civil authorities can settle political 
questions ; the military must rule the armies. If this 
be not done, I see no successful issue to this war ; nor do 
men infinitely better qualified to judge. Now, we may hope 
that General Pope, in Upper Virginia, will have more men. 
We may hope that General McClellan will have what he 
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The new indicatious as to the vigor with which all proper 
warlike measures are to be pushed are hopeflil signs. Gov- 
ernment has been very slow to be severe enough. It has long 
been a matter of astoniBhment that the importance of the 
occasion has not been recognized, like South is in earnest. 
It takes what property it wants. It impresses its citizens. It 
scourges Union men. We play with the rebellion. We teeat 
Union and rebel alike. We have kept negroes at work to 
support their masters in the rebel army. We have guarded 
rebels' straw stacks while our men slept on the ground. We 
have used the labor of negroes with hesitation and apology, 
^at is, we formerly did. Now we shall take rebel prop- 
erly. We should receive, organize, arm if advantageous, 
omr black allies. We could make the South tremble by the 
statement, " your slaves shall be &ee, and they shall help 
conquer you." I have seen the effect a suggestion of such a 
policy makes on rebels. It angem them, but it terrifies tiiem. 
Of all the Union generak, they tell me that tiiey consider 
McClellaD the most of a military man ; but the man they are 
most afraid of is FrenwjU. They dread him. In the 
rebel army at Winchester, there were plenty of black soldiers, 
actual soldiers, as many will testify. Why should not we use 
Buch? 

Bat there are reasons which account for indecision. One 
is, the stupefying air of politics. It benumbs oue. It is hard 
for anybody to realize the condition of the country, immersed 
in petty details and surrounded by corruption. But another 
is, the people have not spoken in a clear and decisive tone. 
A ranting demagogue makes as much noise as a true patriot. 
*' Conservative" patriots are afraid to venture on anything 
out of the old track. Even old Massachusetts presents a 
divided front in the councils of the nation, and its delegates 
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have been congratulated aftep speeches by the remnant of 
trutora there. How, then, can the President see what the 
people want? If wo conld but rise above even such consid- 
erations, and ask " what does God want," then the pillar of 
fire by night, and the cloud by day, would go hefore ua In our 
war of escape from our slavery to Southern despots. But is 
the old Bay State to be misrepresented forever? la it to re- 
send to Congress shaky politicians or open mis-representatives ? 
If you want more of your sons slaughtered, choose again aueh 
men at the next election ; but if you want to conquer, give 
us a loyal delegation. 

Congress, at its last session, has, on the whole, done well.. 
It has voted men and supplies. It has pledged the country. 
It has made and urged stringent and energetic measures. Of 
course, whatever Congress should do, we are bound to respect 
it ; for that pleasant literature, the Articles of War, say, 
" Any officer or soldier who shall use contemptuous or disre- 
spectful language against the . . . Congress of the United 
States . . . shall be cashiered, or otherwise punished, as a 
court-martial shall direct." But apart from the respect thus 
secured, I really think that Congress has done well in its late 
session. Yet there is a feeling of relief that it has adjourned. 
Nobody knew what it would do. Now it has done its work 
well and gone home we are glad. They leave power enough 
in the President's hands. They authorize the calling out of 
men, the equipment of armies. So Soon, therefore, as our 
armies are filled, the rebellion must sufier. 

So soon as our armies are filled. When will that be? The 
dark spot in our horizon is at home. The fact is evident that 
men come in slowly. The worse fact is evident, the more 
disgraceful one, that large bounties have to be offered to se- 
cure enlistment ! We read your papers with amazement. 
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Glowing meetiiigs are held in tJiia and that town. Great 
speakers are called out to address the people. The honorables 
aod rererenda speak ; the rich offer mone^. Is this needed 7 

Is it possible that Massachusetts has fallen to this ? Must 
its sons be coaxed and hired to fight for their conntiy in a 
war in which all are agreed ? Have our fellow-citizens bo 
sunk tiiat the; must be bought for a hundred dollars ? Tal^ 
not, afler this, of the Hessians, who sold themselves in the 
war of the Revttlution. Is patriotism so precarious as to need 
the weight of a hundred doUare F 

Is it true that the authorities have themselves lost self- 
respect to such an extent as to offer these bribes'? Has not 
the country a right to the service of every able-bodied man ? 
And as it has that right, why should not the manly conrse be 
taken? call for the men on just the pay that thirty thousand 
men of Massachusetts have already gone for. There is the 
power to do this ; is there not the courage? 

The argument seems to be that it would be a confession of 
weakness to draft. Is it any less so, besides the disgrace, to 
bribe T The subterfuge is too apparent. Your great gather- 
ings, and your hundred-dollar bribe, are confessions that 
simple volunteering is ended. That there are not fifteen 
thousand men ready to go, if needed, cannot be true. Many 
a man who hesitates won^d be willing to submit to tbe 
draft. The conscription is the true method. I believe in it, 
because it is democratic. The conscription, which will take 
rich and poor alike, high and low, and so guarded that the 
rich man's money will not secure his immnnity. The idea is 
preposterous that only certain social classes ou^t to fight. 
Men fi^t, not your dollars. I know no man too good to 
fight for his country. It uiot a noble sight when six hundred 
thousand men rushed to arms. It it a disgraceful aight when 
recruiting officers huj, men at a hundred dollars apiece, 
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The emotions of the army, to a great extent, I know. 
The soldiers are disgusted with the able-bodied speech- 
makers. 'Why do sot they, at the close of their speeches) 
say, "/go for one." Their country they love it dearly — at 
a safe distance. 

The soldiers feel a sense of injustice in this matter of 
bounties. " We," they say, " came in time of doubt. We 
have borne the hardships and dangers of the war for a year. 
We have had hard fare, hard work, and bullets. These new 
men have had all the comforts of home for that year, and 
now they are to be rewarded with a hundred dollars apiece 1 
and we, so far as we have property, are to be talced to pay 
fbr this I" 

The sddiers feel that this whole business is fostered by 
many men who wish to secure themselves. They will not 
volunteer ; they might be drafted ; if drafted, it would be 
disgraceful to secure a substitute. They talk loud ; they vote 
bounties ; but they will stay at home, buying and selling and 
getting gain. 

The soldiers see the prodigality and reckless waste of tiiis 
system. Towns vie with towns in proffers. Stales rival 
States. Is Massachusetts so affluent, that it wants to throw 
away fifteen hundred tiiousand dollars before it puts a gun in 
a'man's hand, or a pair of shoes on his feet, or a piece of 
bread in his mouth? Are taxes so light, are expenses so 
small, that this bagatelle of a million and a half is of no con- 
sequence ? If so, offer the soldiers ah^ady in the field the 
three millions they deserve. Give the old soldiers the bounty 
too, or when they get home some men will go out of office in 

It is humiliating. It must be that Massaehusetta is not 
aware of the imminent dangers of the occasion. It may not 
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koow ttiat General McClellan cannot stir without new aid ; 
that the army of Virginia ie confronted by heavy forces, 
■which may be hnrlad upon it any week; that — I dare not 
say how many — thousands are the sole and anxious defence 
of the Potomac? And instead of ordering a conscription, 
a hundred-dollar bounty and huge speeches are gathering 
driblets. An active, wise, unscrupuloos foe is threaten- 
ing, with great forces, even the North itself; the North 
refuses to take the only manly course to fill up its exhansted 
armies. 

Your paraphernalia of recruiting is an abomination ; 
your bribes are disgraceful. There is a cheap, simple, fair 
way. CaU together your able-bodied men. Select by lot 
the requisite number. Take care of their families while they 
are gone ; or, better, draw first only from unmarried men. 
If the people Will not Bubmit to this, a republic is a failure. 
If the administration is afraid to risk its popularity, tiie ad- 
ministration is a failure.* 



Nbab Littlb WAsHisaToir, RAmsumocK Co., Va., i 

July 30, 1863. 5 

How we came here was by road from Warrenton, across 

Carter's Creek just above its junction with Hedgeman's River, 

and then across the river itself, over a temporary bridge, 

(very temporary — a freshet started it toward the sea two 

• 1 leare fbia letter ss writtBn, because il eipreiMd real princfplej. Th« 
men irere pTDcnred, and »a tai tha predictiona were incoirecL Aa ta (he 
■dminiitTRtion, it bat ghonn pluck eDongh in the matter, and can afford to 
Imgh at the cloiiog hn^theaiB. As to hountjea, they are a nuiaance. The 
tall thing ia, to make a aoldier's pay equal to home pajr, and go DO further. 
Out men do not riak life for bountiea. 
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days afterward), on whose bank we camped that n^ht, Juty 
20, in a beaatiM thunder Btorm ; then, next day, through 
Amissvflle, a forlorn, deserted village, to Gaines's Cross 
Roads (so called, becanse no roads cross there), and taming 
westward, travelled in anotJier tiiimder storm to a steep hill- 
side, whet% we made a staj quite long for this pilgrim life. 
It rained when we camped, and rained next day. Sunday 
morning it did not rain, and we bad public worship, but it 
rained in the afternoon. 

A beautiiiil view was visible fixim that camp. Broad 
fields, broken now and then by woods, were bounded only 
by sharply outlined hills, wooded almost to their tops. The 
little villf^ of Washington lay nestling under the shadows of 
the Blue Kidge, with white houses gleaming out of the dark 
green foliage, and a church or two visiUe, a third of a mile 
away. Even, in nuny days it was pleasant to watch the' 
riotons clouds on the mountain-sides. I was aoiry I went 
into Little Washington one day. Centred in green mead- 
ows, watered by a tree-fringed brook, overshadowed by moun- 
tains, that is the £rst impression ; but within, dirt contends 
with whitewash, nasty streets lead nowhere, and three mean 
taverns intimate the ancient character of the place. In fact, 
it images Southern chivalry ; fair to view at a distance, a 
sham when inspected. 

I hate shams. And so I was glad when we left the hill- 
Hde, as we did to move a mile or two, for military purposes, 
last Thursday. It was irritating to sit in our lofty camp, 
say at sunset, and look down to the village, so quiet, bo fair 
to view, and yet feel " you are a dirty sham." I appreciated 
the sensations of the little girl, when she learned that her 
pretty doll was filled with sawdust. Not for this, howeyw, 
did we move. War does not care for scenery. 
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Why we came bere, was to occupy a more t^propriate 
position for die pmrposes of the campaign than we did at 
Warrentoa. Indeed, I have heard it stated that some mis- 
take seat us down it)ere at all. General Banks's whole 
corps is here or hereabouts, barring one brigade which is at 
or near Culpepper. Somebody else is at SperryviUe, six 
miles BOulbwest of this. Somebody at Loraj, not far west- 
ward of that. Somebody at Warrenton. And so forth, and 
so on. All are under cxtmmand of Greneral Pope, whom we 
should be glad to see. I am told that he has lately moved 
his headquarters &om Washington, D. C, to Warrenton, 
probably because diey are " in the saddle." Our forces are 
within supporting distances of each other, from the Potomac 
to the Blue Bidge ; while in the valley, just over the ridge, 
bvops hold Winchester, rather shakingly, and the railroad 
to Harper's Ferry. 

Tet I see no prospect of immediate activity. True the< 
troops are kept in readiness, but so tiiey ought always to be. 
Should the rebels dash up this way, there would be work. 
Should they coaclnde to try the valley again, perhaps there 
would be work. The crops there are well worth their efforts. 
And I do not see why they may not be gathering them in the 
vicinity of Harrisonburg. But that any movement is to be 
made toward Kichmond does not appear. General Pope, 
however, keeps the rebels well irritated below. We want 
troops to accomplish much. 

The new orders of the general are well received. Every 
one feels that we have played at war. War is to destroy, 
not protect an enemy. Some Union people in the valley told 
us, and always told us, that our course was weakening. If 
" we are coming, father Abraham, three hundred thousand 
more," it is a comfort that it is intended now to fi^. The 
16 
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orders requiring tlie iuhabitante behind our lines io take ika 
oath of allegiance or else travel southward, is exceedingly 
disliked by rebels. Bat this is just what has been long needed. 
We want to do things the rebels dislike. I am satisfied that, 
were the people sure the rebel armies wotdd not leturn, they 
would almost all take the required oath without objection. 
This caunty was unanimous for secession ; but (error made it 
so. And genuine secesber? will submit, without feeling any 
loss of honor, so soon as their cause becomes hopeless by the 
defeat of their main armies. Curiously enou^, the people 
were told that secession was the only way to prevent " war," 
and were fools enou^ to believe it. They are an ignorant 
set. Passing through quite a village in the valley, we found 
the people troubled as to the instruments of our military band ; 
they had never seen any ; they imagined them some terribly 
destructive kind of fire-arms. " Tes, ma'am," replied one to 
,a questioner, " this b the heil4eeterf to fire grape at short 
distances, and is awfully powerAil I " The wondering people 
gazed in dismay. 

We have public WOTdilp quite regularly. Rarely, this 
spring and summer, liave bad weather or movements pre- 
vented. Our colonel is very exact about it, and where that 
is the case, few intemq>tioiM are necesscLry. Last Sabbath 
you would have enjoyed our meeting-house better than yours. 
Ours was an open, yet shady and beautiful wood, just above 
a r^id brook ; yours was a hot, confined, four-walled building. . 
Your cushioned seats are not equal to our grassy sod. Nor 
your miserable penitentiary of a wooden box to be compared 
with OUT level sward for a pulpit. Some in your hoose went 
to sleep ; ours do not. It is humanizing, in war, to have the 
Sabbath, however inadequately observed, and public worship 
— the text, the old tunes — so like home. Yet there was a 
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lack — no wives, do bright-eyed children, nothing bnt armed 
men. Such as tho. worship is, it is growing less in the army. 
Many regiments are without chaplains now. These officers 
are leaving qnite rapidly. Several have t«adered resignations 
wiihin three weeks, and I think many others intend to do bo 
soon. Then batteries have no chaplains. I had a funeral 
service in one last Saturday ; a youth of twenty years, whose 
name I knew not, whose home I had not heard of, whom I 
had never seen ; but the tears stood ia the eyes of the officer 
who came to aaknne to officiate, as he said, " He was a good 
boy, and tie only child of a widow." The whole force of 
the battery went to the grave, and a sight at them would cnre, 
I hope so, at least, the officials who want to leave our Sab- 
baths unnoticed, our sick without religious comfortersf our 
dead buried like beasts. 

One of OUT own nnmber, too, was buried ob Sunday. Two 
miles from camp his company, officers and men, carried him 
to the village graveyard, overgrown with weeds and neglected. 
Other dead were there, newly buried. Ours was reverently 
placed in their line, and a plain board tells where the stranger 
lies. These scenes have never lost their §rat sadness. 

Last week I wrote somewhat plainly, I believe, as to the 
bonnties offered for enlistments. I hope that letter went 
safely. Most of the dailies now arriving fry to conceal tte 
real results of the plan in vogue, but it is easy to see through 
the deception. Kecrui ting is a failure. In spite of "eloquent 
remarks " and " soul-stirring resolutions," in spite of bounties 
ranging up to $150 pen man, recruiting is a failure. The 
army feels ashamed of such methods ; indignant at their in- 
justice ; astonished attheir recklessness. If the fifteen thou- 
sand had come forth spontaneously, well. But everybody 
knew that could not be. The adventurous had gone already. 
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Thousands upon thousands remain, equally courageous, and 
who are 'wiiling to go if actually called upon, but who do not 
care to volunteer. A draft wotdd have brought out the beat 
material in the State, and have organized a splendid soldiery. 
You have tried bribes, and in that very thing confessed your 
weakness. The slowness of enlistraent, even with the bounty, 
shows what anybody might have seen, and what many did 
Beg, that the draft is necessary. Foreign powers will say 
that tie war is growing unpopular. Had an instant draft 
been ordered, there would have been no room for the allega- 
tioD. To read, at this distance, the accounts of war-meetings, 
with their imported enthusiasm, and their impotent results, 
humiliates every son of Massachusetts . Its regiments have 
covered their State with glory ; its politicians are doing their 
best to disgrace it. Stop the foolish, wasteftil, useless hum- 
bug; give UBithe conscription I 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OEDAB HOCMTAIN. 

Ctiif BPPBR, Va., Angnat 13, 18S2. 

X HATE never felt so sadly in writing jon as I do to-day. 
Last night we west into camp for the first time since the 
recent battle. How touchingly our emptied tents reminded 
UB of our !o99 ! Our beloved major wounded and a prisoner. 
Our excellent surgeon wounded. Of seven captains who 
went into action, four gallant men dead, two prisoners, of 
whom one' is wounded. Of eleven lieutenants, one killed, 
four wounded, and one wounded and a prisoner. And lying 
in a soldier's grave, or shattered by bulleta, one in every four 
of OUT men, as noble a group of soldiers as ever graced a 
count.T'.nme. 

Last Wednesday we left Little Washington. Friday ni^t, 
at twelve o'clock, we bivouacked at Culpepper. Next morn- 
ing, after varying orders, we were moved six miles, hastily, 
to support General Crawford, known to be threatened by the 
enemy, who, having hastily crossed the Hapidan with his 
advance, was hurrying up his main body. That army, if I 
may rely on the statement of a rebel colonel whom I met on 
Monday, consisted of three diviaiona, Jackson's, Ewell's, and 
Hill's, — numbering forty-flve thousand men. General Pope's 
army consists, as you know, of the commands of General 
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McDofvell, Greneral Banks, and Greneral Sigel (who took the 
place of General Fremont in charge of the IroopB formerly 
in Western Virginia). Why these were not concentrated is 
known only to those in power. As it was, General Banks 
was thrown forward ; General Sigel was BtiU at Sperryville, 
or perhaps on the road, and Greneral McDowell was too far 
to help, — no, we passed one brigade at least, less than three 
miles from the battle ground, which had lain there since four 
A, M., waiting for orders, and which lay there till we were 
done fighting, — while an inadequate force was opposed to 
the enemy, as usutd. 

Losing one man that day by Bun-stroke, at twelve M. we 
reached the position assigned us, the extreme right, which 
was slightly bent from the enemy, and were stationed on 
a hei^t important to be held. A mile and a half due south, 
or very nearly so, is Cedar Mountain, in front of which, and 
round its sides, lay the rebel forces ; troops being stationed 
westward, however, holding as their left a wooded eminence, 
hut the bulk of their army running southwest, hack of their 
right. Part way up the mountain they*had posted artillery 
also. On the side of the mountain was Jackson himself, and 
from that eminence could see all our movements, as I have 
found by a personal visit to that place. Not a regiment of 
ours could'-go into action without his knowledge. Almost 
parallel with their line was ours, £vo brigades, in this order 
from rig^t to left, viz., Gordon's, Crawford's, Geary's, 
Greene's, and Prince's, General Grordon's original position 
was never attacked. Our right was on a wooded swell ; our 
centre and left on rolling land, almost a plain. We had with- 
drawn before from an advanced position. But it was early 
in the afternoon when the enemy advanced their skirmishers. 
They were met in the same way. Then the enemy opened a 
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fire of artillery, to vrhich onr guns responded. Gkilng some- 
what in front of our brigade position, I had a iiill view of 
this artilleiy fight, which was almost entirely confined to the 
centre and left. The firing was rapid and with effect on both 
sides. The shell from the enemy's guns would raise clouds 
of dust as they ploughed the ground, when they did not strike 
fatally ; while on the other side, the number of slain horses 
I have since seen there, attest the accuracy of our fire. So" 
an hour passed. A cavalry movement now and then ; the 
withdrawal of our guns a short distance ; movements of in- 
fwitry to support them, — all were visible. 

But about five P, M., Gen. Crawford's brigade was hard 
pressed by a concentrated force of the enemy's infantry. Im- 
agine a wood of perhaps an eighth of a mile in thickness, on 
elevated land, running east and west ; the front edge of that 
is General Crawford's position. Then, an open oblong field, 
somewhat rough, two hundred yards wide. Then another 
wood parallel to the first, and of rather less thickness, and the 
northerly front line of that is the rebel position. And at the 
western end of the intermediate field was another wood, 
making the field bordered by wood north, west, and south. 
General Crawford was holding the north side, with his own 
brigade increased by a portion of the Wisconsin Third, — as 
gallant a regiment as there is in service, the statements of some 
liar in New York papers to the contrary notwithstanding. 
That wood was the key to the enemy's position, and behind 
it, also, was artillery firing on our centre. General Crawford's 
brigade fought well. He was not the only general there, nor 
■were his troops all that were worth mentioning, although a 
correspondent of the New York JHmes of Tuesday seems 
able to see little else : the date of a letter in juxtaposition, 
from the same writer, accounts for the character of the 
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lett«r. " General Crawford's men flnaUy made a charge 
across the open field. The momeiit they entered that field 
the storm of death began. Yet most nobly did hie men press 
on. Through the field, and into Ibe rebel wood about thirty 
yards (I found their dead there afterward), when they m^ted 
away like snow placed in a Jnly sun. 

General Gordon was ordered to change position and support 
General Crawford. With the Second Massachusetts, the Third 
WiBConsin (restored to its brigade), and the Twenty-seventh 
Indiana, he instantly harried to the line. General Geary 
was then endeavoring to operate on the centre, but the artil- 
lery had ceased, and nothing but musketry was heard. It was 
furious. General Gordon went to support General Crawford, 
but he replaced him ; for that brigade had vanished, and its 
scattered remnants I saw coming singly back. One fourth of 
it was found the next day. 

As the new brigade took it« place the fire was terrific. 
Backward and forward the bullets flew like hail. Then the 
dead began to fall. There hosts of wounded men were cai^. 
ried off. Among the first wounded was our surgeon ; both 
assistant surgeons were away, one sick and one sent to Alex- 
andria with sick men ; and it fell to me to keep steady the 
movement of ambulances to and fro. Our division hospital 
was established in a house and groands front which I had 
witnessed the fight in the cenb^, where Db> Chappel, our 
admirable division medical director, was in charge. 

What conld men do outnumbered as ours were? Where 
were reinforcements? What could one brigade accomplish 
against a foe steadily replaced by fresh troops ? Why was 
not a force stationed to prevent the flanking on the west? 
Tet for more than half an hour those gallant men fought 
steadily and coolly, outnumbered, and worse, outflanked ; for . 
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the enemy filled now the western wood as well as the oppo- 
Bite. Then his line advanced. In front and obliquely on our 
right, came three fresh brigades against onr sbatt«red one. 
The cross fire was savage. The right of our line, the Twenty- 
seventy Indiana, withered before it. So company after com- 
pany shrivelled np in the fire till the Second MaBsachusetts, the 
left, stood alone. It itood -^ alone. Its fire thinned the ad- 
vancing line every moment, but under the enfilading aim, the 
ranks grew less every moment. Enough was done for honor, 
but none fell back till the order was given. One terrible 
volley it poured in when the enemy was within sixty yards." 
Then the order came, and it retreated, with one' third of 
its strength gone. 

The enemy occupied the wood, but did not pursue. The 
brigade reformed in its earlier position. . " This must be held 
to the last," was the general's order. But the centre and left 
had fallen back, and orders came for this brigade to leave its 
position and take a new one in the &ont of the centre of the 
new line of defence. And now it was night. 

But I was not with the regiment then. Our colonel could 
not bear to leave his own wounded men without some care 
from hia own regiment, and it was my privilege to remain. 
We expected — we were told — that in half an hour'lhe ene- 
my would occupy thia important height. We were agreeably 
disappointed. Though he pushed up his force on the central 
plain past our house and lay there, not three hundred yards 
off, though toward the battle field we were outside our lines, 
yet no man molested us. And aU night, with our flickering 
lights almost eclipsed by the full moon, yet under the solemn 

* ThB Une adrtnciiig in front nov got nearei thsn that siitj jaids. 
Our Sre stopped ii, bewilderodi lo our awn offlcen, piiaoDeis, afterward 
told 01. * 
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frees we kept on our sober work'with our three hundred in- 
jured men. 

It waa a strange scene. Within the house lay -wounded, 
d^ing men ; without, Ihey covered the ground. Then the 
surgeons, with eTery one who cotdd bind up a wounded limb, 
were busy. Dr. Chappel was the soul of order, and the good 
surgeons worked hard. A few hundred yards off, to the 
east, we could see the glittering musket-barrels of the enemy 
as his sentries now and then emerged in the moonlight. About 
eleven o'clock a flash, a report, and a whizzing shell flew 
screaming by into the woods just north of us, and another, 
and another, then over us, and a storm of them. Then onr 
own artillery came into play very near them, and soon the 
thunder was continuous, and the lightning -never ceased flash- 
ing from their muzzles.* After half an hour it ceased. We 
could not tell which had driven, but still the enemy's muskets 
gleamed in front of us. 

The removal of our wounded men was determined upon. 
Through a rear path in the woods (the main road covered by 
the enemy, but I knew, fortunately, another), we sent them 
away. How slowly the number seemed to diminish 1 How 
few filmed the ambulances ! But patience succeeded, and 
after the rebel shell ceased to fall on the road we had to use, 
up to morning there was no cessatiou.f A little past five the 
last of ours in hospital was sent on, and my duty was accomr 
plished in that regard. The director had assigned to me the 
task of filling and despatching the ambulances, for the sur- 
geons had especial work to do ; and I was rejoiced when one 
trip only of the vehicle was necessary to take all. Dr. Ben- 

• T afterwards counted elCTCa dead horse* of the ensmy in ■ ip*ea not 
Tour rqdi square. 

t Among the nnmber «u tlie brave Colonel DoneUy, mortallj wounded, 
with whom I had considerable coDTcraatian, ai with others. 
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nett, a true man, Toltmteered to sUy for them. It was a 
relief when that trip ended'; for at three o'clock General 
McDowell, who had come near, had sent us word that that 
spot would be untenable in the monung. 

And when, as the ^ra^ of morning came on, we looked to 
the right, near a mile awa^ were the rebels drawn up in a long 
line of battle. As we looked to the left, our brigades were 
defiling into position. So when the work was done, the house 
was left to itself, or to a family' of women and childreo, 
whom I had ni^;ed to leave, but who, irreaoluta, knew not 
what to do. Of that family there was a beautiful child, a 
boy of eighteen months, who, on the day before, while the 
air was filled with the heavy artillery thunder, slept on as 
sweetly as though only the pure summer air fanned him and 
only his mother's lullaby was charming him to rest. When, 
next day, a way was found to remove this little child of a 
rebel family, and the women also, by General Gordon's pass, 
and under escort, I was glad. As I saw this child, into 
whose home a stray shot might at any time send death, per- 
haps there had be«u thoughts of another little one, as beau- 
tiful in face, aa princely in form, for whose memory's sake I 
would pity such, though he is with the angels of Grod forever. 

After securing the commencement of the removal of wir 
own wounded &om the second hospital, I returned to the 
regiment, and was directed to remain. All day the armies 
were soUenly watching each other, but there was quiet. At , 
night, late, a wounded man who had crept off the battle-field 
said that the rebels had left most of our wounded there. It 
was a statement hard to be believed, — it was barbarous, — 
but it was true. A party was immediately and cordially de- 
tailed by our colonel, at the suggestion of our general, to go 
thither, it being rumored that the rebel pickets had been 
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drawn off. Ijienteiiant Abbott commaaded it. We went 
three miles, bat, half a mile from the field, General Sigel re- 
vised to allow the risk of losing the party. It was midni^t, 
and we slept by our oater pickets. Early in the momin^we 
went. Telegrams say that the rebels " asked leave to bniy 
their dead I " Asked leave ? They had held the ground for 
thirty-six hoars, and I saw not one rebel corpse. It chanced 
to me to be in advance. I went to the edge of Uie wood. 
Rebel sentries were in the open field. I waved a handker- 
<^ef, and pointed to onr wounded. The rebel nearest waved 
bia cap and nodded. So I had the indescribable happiness of 
being the first to tell to the wounded men sdU there that help 
was at hand. As we came to each they cried for joy. They 
put their arms aroimd our necks. Our strong men, who had 
fought well, and now came back tor their comrades, cried too. 
Thou^ the rebels had been guilty of the barbarity of not 
taking to hospital onr severely wounded men, and of not in- 
forming us of the fact, though the field was in their possession, 
— while we always treat both sides alike, — yet rebel privates 
had been kind. They had built shelters of boughs ; had 
brought water, and sometimes biscuit and apples. But all 
the dead, and many of the wounded, had been stripped of 
everything valuable, even to outer clothing.' 

We removed our wounded. We buried our dead. Our 
dead I The pride of Massachoaetts I There lay one with 
whom, just as the regiment moved into action, I had been in 
conversation. He was ordered to advance with his company 

• I aliBlI never forget an intenieir with ona officer (oat of onn) lyiog 
mortally •ounded. He knew me, I was giving him lome water, when ho 
feebly said, •' I know I must die. I am a Catholio. I die a true Catholio, 
thoufth >. poor one. Underatsnd that But I wiah ]'ou would pray with 
me." He soon died — a Chriatian. What did I care that he wai • 
. Catholic ? 
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as skirmishers, and I noticed than the clear, ringing, brave 
voice with which he said " Fall in, men 1 " And another, the 
&ank, straightforward^ conrageous man. And another who 
had left an ambulasce to go to the field, and who, as I had 
asked him, " Are yon strong enongh to go? " had answered 
-with a smile, " I cannot stay when my men go I " and buckled 
on his Bword. And another, lying tiiere as though asleep, 
falling with a miniatnre on his breast — a true, brave man, 
who had, a little before, said to me, " If anyUiing should hap- 
pen to me, it would kill " And all around, the men, the 

noble men, so uselessly slaughtered. My heart was full. 
How long, O Lord, how long before these men, slaughtered 
by infei^nal ambition, be avenged? Come, Lord, and tany 
not I 

Soathem men were about us. I went to the rebel lines, 
for we beard there that it was now truce. I met colonels and 
a general. They were courteous and kind, and far from ex- 
ultant. Onleamingthatlwas a chaplain, the general showed 
the greatest regard for an office which some Union generals 
treat with contempt ; * so did one of our generals, who late 
in the day found me the only one on the field except enlisted 
men, and put me in charge of the burials. 

But it took till far into midday to bury our dead. Those 

■ I could not write then one fact. The rebel genei&l h&d oome to the 
line, u I uluted him far the second time. I inquired for lome of our 
miuing, >nd he kind); sent tn officer to g.acertain, but ueelesalf. Seeing 
tay dissppointment, he said, " Come over yourself ; of course (with a smile) 
on honor." " Of course," T replied, hs I thuiked him. Fuaing the seatries, 
snd going beyond the nood, until I saw the Talle; stretching off on the 
west side of the monntain, I <>w that the rebel anny had gone. Only ■ 
ibell was left.- He noticed my utonishmeot, and smilingly said, " You are 
on honor, you know." It wib not till some time afterward that * rocon- 
noiuncediscoTered the fHCt,vhich, of course, I could not mention. I irent 
where I pleased, but I could learn little of our men. 
17 
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of onn (and we identified most) are in two graves near l<^ 
gether ; and I had trees annmd them mailed deeply, each 
with tliree cute, that if anj one Bhonld ever wish to know 
where these men lay, the spot ehoidd be identified for the 
holy pilgrimage. 

As soldier hands were laying our brave men in their graves, 
and we were covering tfaem first with green leaves, my eye 
was attracted by a leaf, which with others had evidently been 
in the hands of some dying man. And my glance fell first on 
these words : — 

" Seeing Uien that all these tilings shall be disserved, what 
manner of persons ought ye to be in all holy conversation and 
godliness. 

" Ijooking for, and hasting unto the cotntDg of the day of 
God, wherein the heavens being on fire shall .be dissolved, 
and the elements shall melt with fervent heat. 

" Nevertheless, we, according to his promise, look for new 
heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteonsnees." 

We left our dead. But the leaf I reverently folded and 
carefully keep ; and I wilt leave it to my child, and tell her to 
honor the dead of the brave, gallant, Second Massachusetts, 
whom her father loved. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



70PB e SETBEAT. 



On thb Road to Sokbwhibs, September 3, IBS2. 

To somewhere : but where to ? 

My last letter forwarded told about the Cedar Mountain 
battle. My next was stopped by orders which prohibited all 
mailfl from leaving, expelled reporters, and denied the use of 
the telegraph. Instead, therefore, of reliable information, 
^e people have had unfounded rumors, lying statements and 
gross deceptions. They have learned, however, the general 
fact that the army which was recently on the Rapidan was 
soon on the Rappahannock, next at Bull Run, and now, 
doubtless, near or in the fortifications in front of Washington ; 
that, day after day, the thunder of artillery has been the 
music of our armies, while hard marches and hunger have 
taxed onr strength, and pitched battles have drawn the blood 
of the gallant soldiers of the Union. But they learned this 
only by the gradual sifting of the statements it was impossible 
to confine. 

Of many of the recent movements, and of the recent battles, 
I know little from personal participation. Oar corps was not 
called upon in the battles of last week. Wliy, we do not 
know ; who does? Bat a part I saw ; and of the general 
bearing of eveots it is easy to learn. And, in the army we 
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are constantly saying, " What is the uae of lying?" Things 
transpiring under our very eyes are so grossly misstated that 
we become soeptical U> ail accounts. I am reminded of a 
map of the battle-ground of the 9tb of Atigost, irhich appeared 

in the New York . I tried the top as north ; I mode it 

east ; I made it south ; I made it west ; but not the least re- 
semblance could I trace. Such are many accounts of afiairs 
until the public press — which may God preserve &ee as the 
refuge of our liberties — examines and sifts. 

We are congratulated on the victory at Cedar Mountain ! 
Cedar Mountain a victory ! One brigade almost annihilated ; 
another losing one third of ita strength ; all badly au^ring ; 
otur forces driven firom the field ; the ground occupied by the 
enemy for two days, and then left at their pleasure ; our dead 
buried, and our wounded brought off at the sufierance of the 
enemy thirty-six hours after the fight; what a glorious 
victory ! • 

Then these successive stages of affairs appear. First, the 
movements between the Bapidan and the Bappahannock, endr 
ing in our retreating over the latter river. Secondly, the 
various operations ou that line, ending in Jackson's appear- 
ance at Manassas in our rear. Thirdly, the various ma- 
noeuvres and fightings by which we and the enemy reverse 
positions, he establishing his line of .communication witii tiie 
south, and we with the north, following which are the battles 
of Friday and Saturday last. Fourthly, the attempt, or ap- 
pearance of attempt, to turn our right while we still held 

* It has been alleged that Oenerd Banks brought on thU action in a 
place not contemplated, and contrary to orden. There u no truth in it. 
I kneT what the orders vere. An officer came with them the morning of 
the 9th. " Oeneral Pope Erects that yon will do" aoand bo. "Fleaieput 
that in writing," said General Banks. It was done i and that writing la 
doubtlM* in existence. 
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CentreTille, and the neceseai; falling back to the line of the 
fortJficatiouB. In all this, that we were tolerably clearly out- 
manoBurred, and partially defeated, is evident, though the 
relative size of the annies may have rendered any other rasnlt 
impossible. , 

First, General Pope appeared bent on a vigorous pursuit 
of Jackson. He advanced to the Bapidan. He threatened 
battle. Jackson bad retired thither after the battle of the 
9th, and is reinforced. On the day that Jackson awaits the 
attack, General Pope — the 19th of August — suddenly with- 
draws. He had been sending all bis supplies and trains to 
the rear. They were all safe, and rapidly and in perfect 
order the various columns move northward to the Rappa- 
hannock, cross it before Jackson can harass the army, and 
accomplish most successfully a skilful movement. Our forces 
were not sufBcient to hazard a battle at the Bapidan, but 
were enough to engage attention while General McClellan 
accomplished his withdrawal from the Peninsula. That 
object attuned, Greneral Pope retires, to unite with General 
McClellan. 

On the Sunday afler the battle of the 9th of August, we 
moved to a wood about two miles and a half from the battle 
ground, where we bivouacked two nights. On Tuesday we 
returned to our camping ground, just outeide )>f Culpepper 
on the north, where our wagons had been left, and where our 
tents were then pitched. It was a sad evening, becanse so 
many tents were empty. But there we staid until Monday, 
when, in the afternoon, tents were stmck, and wagons des- 
patched to the Bappabannock. We remained until midnight, 
finding rest as we coold imder rather unfavorable circum- 
stances ; then moved a mile or so, and built fires, and slept 
somewhat till day ; then, after various vexatious delays, 
17 • 
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moved eeveral rods ; then wfuted for ordera and got tiL«iii, 
and moved several rods more ; and by fits and atarU moved 
along, vexed by somebody's trains, several miles ; then left 
tiie trains entirely, and marched to the north side of theBappa- 
baaaock Biver, at the crossing of the railway to Culpepper ; 
there we bivouacked — our wagons still ten miles onward. 
Then, the enemy having soon followed, the IUq>pahannock 
Biver is the scene of operations. The day after our arrival, 
about noon, we hear rapid firing, and soon see on the plain 
across, the movements of cavalry and skirmishers. So for 
day after day the cannon gives the morning reveille, and up 
and down the river we move. At first our right is Greneral 
Sigel; our centre. General McDowell; our left. General 
Banks. But each corps is movable, and General Beno b 
added. The enemy felt our lines at all points. Every ford 
for miles was tested in turn. August 21, onr corps moved 
down the river a mile. The next day up the river five or 
aix, where brisk cannonading was going on, and a Union bat- 
tery driven off. The next morning, Corthren's gallant battery 
of ten pounders, which our brigade supported, silenced and 
shattered two batteries of twelve pounders, and we could see 
dead and wounded carried off, while Corthren's loss was one 
man wounded, one caisson demolished, one horse struck. 
That day up the river again, and a damp bivonao ; the next 
day the whole move up, passing a terrific fire from die oppo- 
site enemy near Sulphur Springs, his shot crashing through 
the woods for several hours, but at last nearly silenced, with 
little loss. Next day down the river, and next day, and so 
on, until our corps was near Bealeton. 

Accounts tell how the enemy was repulsed at all points on 
the river. I could not see that he ever made an attack in 
great force at all. He kept the line alive, but for three days 
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he was visibly aendiag his columaa np tha river, in&uitry iu 
long liaea, and artillery. Where was he going? Amosing 
our army below, he was steadily crossing somewhere above, 
and suddenly we awoke to find that, on Friday night, the 
22d, his cavEilry had dashed through Warrenton, pushed on 
to Catlott's, burnt General Pope's baggage ; that a little later 
his columns had occupied Man^sas Junction, where they 
burnt supplies and property worth hundreds upon hundreds 
of thousands ; that he held Thoroughfare Gap, through which 
his forces had poured, tiding which two blacks had brought ; 
that he WM in our rear, our communication with Washing- 
ton cut off, our jimction with the Peninsula army incom- 

Then our front was changed. Jackson was " in a trap." 
On Wednesday, August 27, Warrenton was evacuated by 
the Union troops.' G-eneral Banks remaining near Bealeton. 
The army moved to Gainesville, — General Sigel toward 
Manassas, — and a portion of General McDowell's corps 
toward Thoroughfare Gap, to prevent a junction between 
Feenforcements and Jackson. An action took place there, 
from which our troops " withdrew." On Thursday night 
General McDowell was on the Centreville road, looking 
northward — where I saw it, being sent thitherward with . 
sick. Friday morning commenced-the great battle. Of that 
I kaow nothing personally, leaving Gainesville early with 
General Bickett's division, which was moving towards Ma- 
nassas. That day's fighting undoubtedly resulted favorably 
to us. But on Saturday heavy reiinforcements reached Jack- 
son. He had skilfully changed position till a junction could 
not be prevented. On Saturday we were defeated. Not 
pursued, but still defeated, and with great loss. Then our 
lines fell back to Centreville, and held a strong position. 
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In the mean time General Banks was near Bristow Star 
tioQ, foar miles below Manassas Junction. Valuable stores 
were (here. G-eiteral Hooker had driveQ the enemy away 
from the Junction. The stores were being rapidly removed. 
But during Friday, during Saturday, the corps was not sum- 
moned to the field. All day Friday we impatiently heard 
the steady fire. Saturday jiight found us Btill between Bris- 
tow and Manassas Junction. Sunday morning we were 
suddenly ordered to -bum stores, bum heavy baggage, and 
make a forced march by a long detour. Onr direct com- 
munication with the army was simdered. So past the flames 
of long lines of burning cars, past exploding ammunition, we 
hastened to Brentsville, forded the rapidly rising Occoquan 
^ Creek, and by noon had safely come into junction with the 
main army. It was well done. General Banks did it. 

Centreville was a strong position, but it could be turned 
too easily. So backward to Fairfax ; backward still. Fight* 
iug here, fighting there. Immense lines of ambulances loaded 
with wounded. Laid upon the ground for transportation to 
come, they covered acres. How they cursed one man ! 

Sunday night there was a rumor that General McClellan 
was to command. How it thrilled the army I How it elec- 
trified the soldiers ! I should not have believed the enthusiasm 
had I not seen it in passing through two corps. 1 saw some 
of his own soldiera. Said one to me, " If General McClellan 
should say to his old soldiers, ' Boys, who will go back with 
me to the Peninsula and try it again ? ' every one would say, 
' I vnll, general 1 ' " 

That disasters have come is undeniable. That anxieties 
must prevail for some time is clear. But we have a great 
army. We have courageous soldiers. BeSnforcements are 
rapidly coming. The great North is not defeated. Every 
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day of delay will strengthen ua. While McClellan remained 
on the FeninBola, tlie enemy dared not Bend away too heavy a 
force. The order for his return freed the hostile army, and 
therefore we have to meet it. But be notdisconraged.. The 
army ia not hopeless of remedy, though aeveral featuree of 
a&irs do depress it. So far it haa not been broken. But 
as to its confideocB in present leaders, the less said the 
better. 

But Jac^on skiltully passed the river above as. He threw 
himself boldly in our rear. Supposed to be trapped, he yet 
held his own, and so mantenvred as to secure his line of reSn- 
fbrcemeuls. He destroyed immense stores. He has changed 
our positions until he has an untroubled rear, and a clear 
road from EUchmond. He has tranfiferred the war to Uie 
vicinity of Washington. He has made us Hie defenders — 
put himself in the E^gressive. 



Maktiand, Septembei 10, 1862. 
I vncOTE a somewhat general account of the recent events. 
Before yon received it, I am asked for " personal observa- 
tions." This request presumed that our regiment was in 
some of the battles, which was not correct. Nevertheless, I 
will follow my own line of travel as to what I saw. I had 
seen a rebel general, whose pirayers, as pitted against outra- 
geous profanity, I was more afraid of than of twenty thousand 
men. When a high commander selected Sunday as the day 
to review our corps for the first time, I felt badly, so did 
others. It was partial relief, that General Banks, who reg- 
ulates the choice of day, but could not help himself, directed 
religious services to be held with the whole corps immediately 
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aSier the review ; but the high general galloped off in a 
hurry, doubtleas from " military exigencies." 

While we were moving up and down the Bappahannock, 
where the enemy were amueing our general by little attacks 
along the line, I saw rebel columns on the opposite side of 
the river moving northward. Where they were gding, 
nobody knew. Where they were to strike, who took the 
trouble to find out? But they atrock in our rear, destroyed 
millions worth of property, cut off our lines of communica- 
tion, i^nforced their moderate army, and defeated the army 
of Virginia. 

I saw there, on the Rappahannock, soldiers faint with hun- 
ger ; considering whether to eat a biscuit, or save it until 
morning ; glad io receive the remnants of meat which some 
others had to spare ; roasting green com, not as a luxury, but 
to satisfy hunger. This was in an army whose general had, 
in his first order, ridiculed having " bases of supplies." 

I saw, on eventful and disastrous days, a ^ole corps lying 
idle within sound of the battle. 

I saw millions of dollars worth of property destroyed, all 
of which could have been saved, had the general not laughed 
at " lines of retreat." 

I saw the order which prohibited all mails ^m leaving, 
all use of telegraph except by the general, and excluded all 
newspaper reporters. 

More particularly and personally, when news came that 
Jackson was between ua and Washington, we were near 
Sulphur Springs. It was immediately thought that the 
enemy had rashly exposed themselves to capture, and move- 
ments appear to have been made with the view of accom- 
plishing that result. 

Our corps was sent toward Bealeton, on the railroad, and 
took so part in subsequent activities beyond marchings. 
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It was on Ibe 23d of August that we beard this, but I do 
not leam that any marked movemente were made imtil the 
next Wednesday, the 27th. On the 26th, while we were 
oa the road toward Bealelon, I was sent to Warrenton, iu 
charge of a sick man, a member of General Gordon's staff, 
with the hope of sending him through to Washington. 
Beaching there about noon, I found hospitals full of sick 
men. They were in churches mainly, but in the afternoon 
were placed in cars and started for Washington. They were 
brooght back that sight, the road not having been repaired. 
My own charge I concluded to put into a house in War- 
renton. 

But the next day it was determined to evacuate War- 
I'enton.* The sick were again put into cars, to be sent as far 
as the road could allow. Greneral Sigel and General Mc- 
Dowell were in town. General Sigel started early in the 
day, General McDowell towards night. Unable to return 
to my regiment on account of unsafe roads, indeed, ignorant 
of ite position, and without transportation for the sick man, 
I concluded to join Iriends and keep with a column. So, 
finding the brigade (in General McDowell's corps), which 
held the Twelfth and Thirteenth Massachusetts, being cor- 
dially received and furnished with ambulance for my friend, 
I left Warrentou with the corps about five P. M. It rnoved 
through New Baltimore towards Gainesville, on the Centre- 
ville road. It was a weary march. The road was rocky, 
the numberless streams (of course bridgeless) seemed to irun 
lengthwise of the road, and it was dark. The column grad- 

* I h*Te been stirprued to read that 'Wanenton was eracaated " imme- 
diately" on hearing that Jaakaon had cut the road. That infonnatian 
oame on tha 23d. I wu at 'Wanenton when the eracnation commenced, 
on the 27Ch. 
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nally wasted awtty, until about one A. M., when a halt and 
bivouac was ordered. 

Of that wearisome inarch I have a marked recoUection, 
because it was the last time I saw Colonel Fletf^er Webster, 
OS kind-hearted a man as ever lived, and a brave officer. We 
rode Bide and side mnch of the way. The remnant of the 
night I lay near him, and we slept soundly, though he had 
only (as I did) a rubber blanket and overcoat, and it rained 
a part of the night. He shared with me his breakfast, 
which he ate without grumbling, though it was only cofiee 
(without sugar) and hard biscuit. He seemed to me on that 
mar<^ rather thoughtful, though by no means sad, and play- 
fiilly indorsed me, as I had been received into Ibeir care witi 
my sick, as their " acting chaplain." He was a noble-hearted 
man ; God hoUow his memory.* 

In the morning, providentially, I met two wagons of our 
own {one an ambulance), loaded with supplies, but unable 
to reach the regiment. One wagon-master, one ward-master, 
a driver, and three soldiers aa wagon guard, were of the 
par^, and gladly did I greet it. We kept with the brigade 

* 1 TentOTe to buert, vith noma Iieeitatiini, the bat that the lut preTiinu 
ocottuon omrhich I hsjlgeeii him, wu when he had jiut heaid of 1^ death 
of a daughter. I vai in his camp one daj, irhen I wu told of it. He had 
been isfased leave to go to the foneral, and had ahnt himaeU' in hia tent. 
They told me that be appeared Btrai^el;, no one daring to ipeak to him 
even ; and lome of the staff uj'ged me to go to him. I did so. I remem- 
bered irell the little giil who was the life of the camp at I^ederick. 

I went into his tent. Be did not look up. I ventured to take his hsnd. 
He looked then very steralj. But I said DOthing. Wsiting a moment, he 
saw I was not going to try to comfort him, for bow hard that is to bear I 
sadly know. Then as if feeling I was a Mend, his conntensnee ehsnged. 
He pressed my hand and said, " Ah, it wu my latl bont, my tresanre l " 
and then the tears gushed forth. The stem fit had paased u th« tears came, 
and be was himself again. 
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until it tamed off, about two miles back of Gainesville, to 
go to Thoroughfare Gap, with the hope of checking ^ 
advaiice of the rebels through that entrance. Tbey had 
there a fight that afternoon with partial success, and retired 
near to Gaonesville that mght, which I did not learn till the 
next day, 

AAer that brigade turned off, I continued with General 
McDowell's corps to Gainesville — a railway station, with 
two or three bonses. The corps went on the road to Ma- 
nassas a few miles, — the same road by which General Sigel, 
I was told, had gone in the forenoon. Here our small party 
halted, built a fire, .and cooked its dinner, in the midst of 
immense wagon trains, cavalry pickets, str^gling soldiers, 
enough to make several r^;imeats, and opposite a house 
whose hospital flag showed its use. An hour or two &fl«r- 
wards we tried the Manassas road, in the presumption that 
General Banks would be moving thither, to strei^then onr 
then right ; bat a few miles on, before we had emerged from 
General McDowell's regiments, we learned that the road was 
unsafe for bo qmall a force as four guns and two pistols. We 
could hear, also, vigorous firing in that direction. So, remain- 
ing a while quiet, we watched events. General McDowell 
himself was on a hill near, to the right of the road to Gentre- 
ville, studying a map, and sweeping the country with his glass. 
Soon and suddenly his regiments began to move, and steadily 
poured towards and on the Centreville road. Curiosity led 
to an investigation, and discovered that he took position on a 
beautifid ridge across the road a mile or so, looking north- 
ward, and about three miles from Gainesville. Here a very 
pretty little fight took place. The enemy attacked, but our 
men repulsed them with great ease. This was Thursday, 
about eun»et. A little earlier, we had been told at head- 
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quarters that Banks was at Thoroog^are Gap, just the 
other end of the line from his real position. I kaew better 
of eoorse. 

Moving back a mile or two, our little party camped. 
That is, it turned into on open grove by the roadside, unhar- 
neBsed and unsaddled, and fed horses, cooked supper, and 
went to bed ; that is, wrapped " the drapery of our couch " 
about UB, viz., blankets, and Uid down under the trees. 
Juet opposite was a party of cavalry in charge of rebel pris- 
oners. I visited the party, and talked with the prisoners, a 
veiy good-natured set of men. One was a South Carolinian, 
of good education. Pardon me, patriot, if I, for the love of 
my child's kindred of that State, helped him to sometiiing 
better than the confederate paper, which was all he had 'for 
his captivity. 

That night we could hear the rambling of artillery wheels, 
apparently moving westward, though there was no firing. 
Where they went, or how our army changed its front, I caii- 
not yet understand. But in the morning I found Gen. Eick- 
ett'a division already on the road from GainesviUe to Bristow, 
south of Manassas Junction. We followed, and seven or 
eight miles on, found General Banks's corps. 

That day, Friday, we heard — all daylong — the sound of 
the bat^e. Impatiently we waited — in vain. It is said that 
ten thousand men more would have given the country the 
victory. Why, then was General Banks's corps kept idle? 

At night, just after tattoo, came orders for our brigade to 
go out on picket. So we did, moving about two miles, to 
near Broad Bun, where we lay down by the side of a grave- 
yard. No alarm took place whatever. The next day, the 
corps began to move northward, by Manassas, saving one 
brigade, which remained to see Co the removal of long trains 
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of supplies, as well as of sick and ^fftmuded. About noon we 
crossed Broad Bun ourselves, moved on a mile, and then 
returned and took np our position on the uoiib side of that 
stream ; nnd here, before dark, came back General Banks's 
corps, with tidings that General Pope had gained a great vic- 
tory. Bnt while we were cooking our suppers the battle 
was raging, that Saturday evening, which proved so disas- 
titius to our arms ; and our corps was left uncalled for. 

Next morning we had sudden orders. " Bum all ba^age 
but two ambulances. Move instantly." At seven we started, 
but saved our little train. We saved it, on condition that at 
the first delay Irom it, it should be burned. The corps was 
Bud to be cut off, and we must hast«n to Occoquan Creek 
before the pouring rain should render it unfordable. A half 
mile on the road we crossed the railway ; on it were scores 
i^n scores of loaded cars, wrapped in flames. The melan- 
choly and useless loss of property, to be paid for by the hard 
toil of our citizens, accompanied by occasional explosions of 
ammunition, the drenching rain, and the exigency of the 
march, made it a spectacle I never desire to see repeated. 

Passing through Brentsvillp, fording Occoquan Creek, 
never stopping for five hours, at last we saw the railway 
again, near Bull Eun, with the rood open to Centreville — 
a virtual jimctiou. Of the real exigency I know nothing. 
Bnt under the orders which he received, the promptness with 
which General Banks moved, the steadiness of his march 
(with our Secokd leading) , and the perfect order of his move- 
ments, are characteristics of a man whom Mossachosetts de- 
lights to honor. 

At the railroad I was again sent forward with sick, in the 
hope, finally to be accomplished, of finding an open road to 
Wubington. We went on by the rebel corduroy roads of 
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laet winter to CentreTille. This new observation of the rebel 
position only strengthened mj old conviction that an attack on 
the rebel stronghold last winter would have been madness. 

At Centreville, on the heights, were immense forces. It 
was difficult to conceive how they could have been worsted 
the day before ; bnt all whom I qoestioned as to events, had 
DO lack of confidence in the soldiery. 

I had no time to de1a;f . Already I saw signs of backward 
movement, and to be entangled in trains would have been 
onpleasant. Besides, I beard orders -which evidently con- 
templated movement. I had but just started, when Provi- 
dence favored me with a sudden meeting which delighted me. 
It was widi my friend Mr. John A. Fowie, the excellent 
chairman of the executive committee of the association in 
Washington for the relief of Massachusetts soldiers. He 
had procured a government ambulance, loaded it with sup- 
plies, and, with his brother and — I willnot say whom.elae — 
worked for twenty-four houra among the wounded, binding up 
hurts, comforting and relieving the helpless. I have seen him 
in hospitals in Washington, too, and know bis faithfulness. 
The widow and the fatherless bless him 1 Of him I procured 
supplies ; Joined a long, long train of ambulances ; readied 
Fair&x Court-Honse, and was then ordered to Fairfax Sta- 

Tbe sight there cannot be described. The floors of cars 
and the roofs were covered. Acres of ground were strewn 
with the woonded men. Train after train had gone. Tet still 
the ambulances came on, on. Campii^ there, the shriek of 
the Bteam-whiatte broke the hours of that Sabbatii night, and 
morning showed loaded trains sdU. I did not see any chap- 
lains there, but I think there were some ; indeed, I know 
there were next day, for I met my exceUeat friend, Chaplain 
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Gaylord. The wounded were as well cared for as possible, 
lying upon hay, and attended by surgeons. The most discon- 
solate men were divers government clerks, who had come out 
to assist, and who were diatressed beyond measure because 
they could not return to Washington in cars, every inch of 
which was needed for the wounded. " I came out .by invi- 
tation of tbe secretary of war I " pompously remarked one. 
"Well," said the sentry, "we don't know that individual 
here." "But where s^I I stay to-night?" "Just where 
you please," said the sentry. I advised him to sleep on some 
hay, if he wished to sleep. He was horrified. He wanted 
to know, with a triumphant air, if / had ever slept out of 
doors. I rather thought I had. Had I ever slept when it 
rained t (It was sprinkling just enough to make it pleasant.) 
I intimated to him that he was a great baby to fiiss that way, 
with acres of wounded men lying around him, and gave him 
up. Perhaps I ought not to despise him ; I suppose I was 
just such a fool once. 

Monday morning I went back to Fairfax Court-House, 
and direct to Alexandria. Stilt the long trains of ambulances 
were on the road. The eye wearied, the heart grew faint, in 
seeing them, I. was appealed to for wat«r, as I had some. 
Now every ambulance of the kind there used has two kegs 
for water. I examined, and found that in those long trains 
moving a score of miles, there was not one drop of water in 
the kegs ! I am happy to say that in our division such a fact 
would courtrmartjal somebody ! 

The army was now in retreat. I saw no disorder. There 
was no panic whatever. And, within ttte fortification line. I 
rejoined ours, 

18 • 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THZ AimETAX ADTUMN. 

Bblciw Boohbbobo', Ud., Septembei IS, 1862. 

Sdkbisb I AA«r the long dark houre, light dawns. Mc- 
Clellan ie restored to command. 

The dlBpirited Boldieiy, lately depressed by knowing that 
thej were steadily out-generalled, and withoat confidence in 
leaders, have become enthusiastic. The man whom they 
have always respected and loved inspires them. 

Yesterday, while we yverk on the road is several parallel 
columns, McClellan rode throtigh. Without orders, out of 
the enthusiasm of their hearts, sprang deafening cheers. The 
sound rolled tip from regiment after regiment, brigade after 
brigade, until the voices of scores of tiioussnds swelled the 
dioute. 

We are, for once, following the enemy. He took his own 
lime, chose his own positions, occupied hills of wonderful 
capacity for defence, but Xorthem valor forced his fastnesses, 
and drove him. 

On the fourtii of September our own corps left Virginia 

- for the tliird time. We crossed at Georgetown, soberly. 

That day we camped a mile or two above Tenallytown. The 

next day we moved to a brook a mile and a half above Rock- . 

viDe, where, attached to General Sumner's corps (General 
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Banks remaining in Washington for other service, and, indeed, 
in poor healih still), we formed in line of buttle. General Sum- 
ner's force was on the right, ours the centre, and General 
Couch on the left, which rested, I believe, on the Potomac. 
The enemy appeared to threaten on our road with thirty 
thousand men, whUe the remainder of bis force was moving 
towards Frederick, which he soon occupied. It was doubtful 
where tbe foe would strike. General Bumside caihe up on our 
right still iiirther off, and on the 9th, it appearing that the 
enemy had moved his whole force toward Frederick, we began 
our march thitherward. General Bumside in advance. Our 
corps bivouacked at Middlebrook that night ; near Damascus 
next night ; stUl nearer Damascus the next ; half a mile from 
!Qamsville, on the Baltimore and Ohio Railway, the next ; 
and Saturday night, we were less than a mile out of Fred- 
erick. The whole movement, considering that it was neces- 
sary to watch the development of the enemy's plans, was 
remarkably rapid. 

General Bumside had entered Frederick the evening before, 
with no action save a slight cavalry skirmish in the main 
street, the enemy having evacuated the place the day pre- 
vious. I revisited old friends in Frederick on Saturdny 
afternoon, and had good opportunities to learn a few facts 
derived from high rebel sources. They had over ninety 
thousand men in tiiat army, with one hundred oaA sixty pieces 
of artillery, — the latter by actual count. They admitted 
that McClellan had worsted them in every one of the " seven 
' days' fl^t " on the Peninsula, but left Richmond with perfect 
confidence in their ability to beat General Pope. Had he 
still been in command, they said they would have conducted 
their campaign differently in Maryland. But General Mo- 
Clellon'a appointment mode them more cautions, and they 
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fell back to an immeDsely strong posttioD west of Frederick, 
tn Frederick they conducted themselves peaceably. What 
they cotild make useful they purchased, but they paid in 
confederate money, by which some secessionists there suffered 
nicely. It waa a favorite amusement to tie the American 
flag to their horses' tails, whereby they made plenty of 
Unionists out of the lukewarm or even secessionists. In 
their main design they were terribly disappointed. Not only 
baffled in their purpose of invasion, but they found Mary- 
land a Union State. Their pompous proclamation fell dead. 
A few hundreds were all the recrnits they obtained in Mary- 
land, where letters had assured them they would find a general 
uprising of the people. They left Frederick, cursing it as a 
Union city. When I remembered the almost supremacy of 
secessionism (here last winter, I was delighted to witness 
the change. Our forces were welcomed with tumultuous 
cheers. The city swarmed with American flags. Frederick 
is a loyal town, and confirmed in its loyalty by its disgust 
with the secesBion soldiery — the leaders educated and iron- 
willed, the privates usually the poorest of " poor white 

We had expected to rest on Sunday. But at eight A. M. we 
were put in the road — a road we were on for sixteen houre. 
Long halts, but in tiresome places, and not for test ; road 
obstructed by trains and artillery ; immense bodies of troops, 
two or three columns abreast; on by-roads, across fields, 
wading brooks — np to and over the Catoctin range of hills, 
four miles west of Frederick. Here the rebels had made a 
stand, on a ridge capable of great defence. But, on Satur- 
day, General Bumside had attacked them, carried their posi- 
tion, and drove them beyond the rirer in the Middletown 
Valley, where they burned a bridge. 
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The view firom Hiis ridge is deli^tM. The Middletown 
Valley ia wonderfiilly fertile, and iu whole breadth of nine 
miles ie covered with beautiJul fields or green forests. Hod 
it only a broad river like the Connecticut at Mt. Holyoke, 
or a lake, the Bcenery woiild be unsurpassed for quiet loveli- 
ness. 

But we heard the sound of artillery all day, and we pressed 
on. We were in hearing and sight of the battle of South 
Mountain. The march was a singular one, bearing north, 
south, east, west — by road and fields indifferently. At sun- 
set the flashes of guns on the opposite range, the Blue lUdge, 
and the black pufia hovering iu the air, marked the site of 
the artillery. Our object seenaed to be to reach the slope by 
night. The general in command found a good place for sup- 
per, and we went on directly across the country a while ; 
ttiron^ cornfields, the tops of whose products one could not 
reach by standing in the stirrups ; through brooks, and at 
last wading a river ; resting in damp air and on damp ground ; 
found at last, at ten P. M., by an orderly of the general's, 
bunting for us ; going on until midnight, and at last camping, 
in lack of higher orders, by direction of our brigadier ; exas- 
perated, tired, some of us supperless as well as diunerless ; 
having marched over twenty miles to reach eleven in distance; 
wondering whether it is wise to break soldiers down without 
need. 

We were to go into position at three A. M., as support to 
General Sturgis, in the repeated renewal of the fight. In the 
morning we found ourselves half up the hill, but the enemy 
were gone. Some of us visited the field. 

The position they had held should have been impregnable. 
Imagine a range of lofty mountains, with here and there a 
winding road through " gaps " themselves very elevated, the 
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ground often rocky, with plenty of Wood, and comnutnding 
every approach for milea. At their own pleasure they planted 
their batteries, and placed their infuitry, having all the forces 
needed, and occupying a succession of crests aa you ascend 
the hilla. This was the line which General Snnmer, General 
Bumside, and General Hooker attacked. 

From crest after crest &e enemy were driven, up to the 
last. When night came on the enemy held the highest land 
on oor right, our troops having driven them back from two 
positions, and lying within a few rods of them. In the centre 
the height itself was taken. They were well sheltered be- 
hind the crest of a slope, and walls and fences, yet General 
Bumside'a troops had pressed up, driven their 'batteries, 
slaughtered their infantry, and held the ground. On our left, 
General Hooker had succeeded equally well. 

In the centre the rebel dead, in their strongest position, I 
saw actually heaped one on another ; almost ell shot through 
Uie head as they had risen ft-om behind a stone wall to take 
aim. Near by was a secluded road where they had evidently 
taken care of their wounded. I rode half a mile and found 
relics of their hospital work the whole distance. Our loss 
was slight in comparison. 

The enemy b^;an to retreat aa soon as night covered their 
movements ; all night they moved, preasing to the Potomac, 
and at daylight our forces were in rapid pursuit. The enemy 
not only left their dead, bat frequently we found along the 
road their wounded, abandoned to our mercy. In Frederick, 
indeed, they left six hundred sick men, paroling a hundred 
and fifty of oura, sick there in hospital. 

I believe that the campaign is now to be active. A battle 
is probable. The men are confident of success. They feel 
now that the army is one, instead of detached pieces as here- 
tofore. They are satisfied. 
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For ourselves, we have a new generaL General Mansfield 
takesG^neralBanks'splace. I may be pardoned for referring 
to onr late commander ag^, althoagh I have before repeat- 
edly told yon bow brave and fearless, as well as discreet, he 
was as a soldier, and bow much he was respected by bis com- 
mand- The poorest soldier had a friend in General Banka. 
Modest, keeping all grievances to himself, obedient to his 
orders, he has won great respect in the army. Had his 
opinion been listened to, the now &nious ' ' Banks's " retreat 
would not have been needed. 

I had known our commander earlier. Holding a State 
educational position during the whole of his service as gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts as well aa before and after, I had 
occasion officially to know the judgment, integrity, and firm- 
ness with which he acted in the board of which he was chair- 
man in regard to moat important interests, pecuniary and 
odiers ; and often to see in his general administration, how 
firmly be adhered to the good of the Stat«, regardless of mere 
partisanship. And now, while no longer under bis command, 
I can say that the same qualifications he applied to bis mil- 
itary position. Yet he is more. I speak with reason, in 
saying that be is a sagacious statesntan. His predictions 
have been fulfilled, his opinions gradually adopted. 

Speaking as a chaplain, I know that General Banks has 
always been on the side of right. Every chaplain has bad all 
' opportunities for usefidness which the general could give. 
For tbat I owe him, and the people owe bim a debt of grati- 
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NsiK EsunrgTiLLX, Hs., Septemhn IS, 1362. 

I cumOT describe tlie battle of Aotietom Creek. 

I heard the thunder of cannon all day long ; the horrible 
whirr of shells ; the mnsketiy which sometiuies became a 
mere roar ; the cheers of saccess ; the groans of the wounded ; 
the whisper of the dying. 

I Baw the smoke of a battle-line of five miles ; the fierce, 
fiashing fire ; the wotmded and dead ; the advance, the waver, 
the recovery. 

But what it then meant, or what otnr conunander waa try- 
ing to do, who, confined to near one spot, coold tell? So 
fiir as I coold imagine the next day, as I examined the county 
map, it seemed as if it was wanted to drive back each wing, 
BO that the rebels would be shut within a kind of peninsula 
of the Potomac Biver.* 

On the Sunday preceding the battle of Antietam (Anteetam 
the neighbors call it, without any exception, to my knowledge) , 
the Blue Bidge had been carried by our forces, excepting one 
point, which, of course, became natenable. During that 
night the rebeb evacuated the ridge, and hurried to and 
through Booneboro', towards tiie river. Our forces rapidly 
fijllowed. It was generally reported by the inhabitants that 
the enemy were croesiug, and undoubtedly a portion had. 
But they returned ; and as it appeared, the whole force which 
had beea investing Harper's Ferry, also joined liCe's main 
army in season for the battle. Monday evening onr corps 
found itself south of Boonsboro' a few miles, where it biv- 

• or the Ustory of the battle, no other Bccoimt I have ever Been U all 
equals that by ■' CarletOQ " in the Botton Jovmal, from whose inferenoea I 
aometimei differ, but whose coioprehensiye statement of facta has no peer 
■mODg conegpon dents. 
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ouacked. On Tuesday mornicg no orders came until abont 
nine o'clock, when we made ready to move. General Mansfield 
rode up, saying, " You are going immediately into battle," — a 
declaration received witli a3 much coolness as if he had said, 
" Yon are going to dinner." He was mistaken ; yre ivere 
moved about a mile and a half only, where we came suddenly 
in view of our large forces. On the crest of the hills were 
posted batteries for a mile or more. Down the slopes were 
drawn up long lines of battle, first and second. Just below 
were still other forces. And off to the right was a dense 
mass in reserve < — perhaps the most impressive sight I ever 
witnessed — black, motionless, silent, but like a thunder cloud 
in its threatening. We look our place aa reserve, and were 
near, I think, what was the'centre of the battie line tiie next 
day. No battle ensued that day. For two or tiiree hours a 
smart cannonade only enlivened the scene. I saw movements 
were, however, steadily going on. A corps was going to the 
left, to the vicinity of the bridge. From the front nothing 
could be seen bnt a gun or two, and a few sharpshooters ; the 
rebels lay behin^ the slopes as ours did ; at least they were 
hidden when I rode up to the front with our colonel. 

At night we lay down there. But about half past ten there 
came low, quiet orders to be ready to move. In ten minutes, 
'* fall in," and Glener^ Mansfield led us by road through 
woods, across the river at Keedysville, up to the vicinity of 
Smoketown, where, at abont half pasrten we went to sleep, 
under a gentle rain in a field new to us, but destined to be 
better known, for within musket range the rebel forces were 
occupying one of the hillocks of Antietah. 

It was about five o'clock, when the rattling fire of skir- 
mishers awoke us. That broke the last slumber of thousands. 
It was followed by the heavy sound of artillery. Looking 
19 
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aroimd ns we saw our thooBaade destined to be the rig^t wing, 
for in the night our corpe had traversed half our line, and lo 
the darkness bivouacked in the midst of an army. It was 
half an hour, perhaps, before our column was formed. Silently 
we moved forward to no drum, no bugle, nothing but the 
word of command and the savage war of artillery. We 
moved by brigades, in colnmn by divisions, dark and heavy 
^lots on the field. But our corps did not yet go into action. 
A little distance, and the order is to halt. Then the men, like 
old soldiers, kindle fires and begin to make their coffee, while 
General Hooker is steadily pressing backward the rebel left. 

But before the coffee is ready, the eorpa moves up to 
support General Hooker. 

He held the right. Our corps joined his left, tbongh a 
little to his rew, and next to us was General Sumner. All 
the morning Hooker had led his heroic men, a heroic leader. 
The rebel advance had fallen back, but it was to their strong-, 
hold. He had pushed up to the right so far as to threaten 
their flank. Then they began to maaa their power against 
him. Our left was silent as yet, and they saw where \ha 
great struggle was. Hooker's force is inadequate. Our corps 
is ordered to support him. Nobly does it respond. It pours a 
steady and terrible fire into the enemy's line. Its effect is 
tremendous. Backward falb the foe before General Mans- 
field's tremendous attack, and General Hooker is relieved. 
But the latter is wounded, and must leave the field. Mans- 
field receives a mortal shot, and General "Williams takes com- 
mand. But the time rolls on, and the conflict is terrible. 
Then the enemy bring up new lines. The reserves are all in. 
The line is forced back, but it stands splendidly. The anxiety 
is intense. Can it be that we shall fail ? Is defeat our fiUe, 
and with it the march of a victorious foe upon our capUal? 
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Ho. We have left an untenable pottition in front of tliat 
rocky height; that is all. Then General Snmner's corps 
comes on. How reviviag the sight 1 Up they come i* mass, 
then deploy into line amidet the cheers of our shattered troops, 
and rush into the conflict. They dart upon Uie stony posi- 
tion ; they cannot carry it ; but the ground gained at first is 
held, and the eSort to turn our right is a fiiilnre. 

It was about noon, I think, — but it seemed night, — when 
the thunder sounded on the left. Eumside was at work. Far 
down the valley was visible the smoke of his guns, but with 
what success we could not tell. Doubtless it relieved onr right. 

There is io-our wing a lull in the iron storm. Soon after 
one F. M. there is almoet entire cessation. By and by the 
cannonading is more intense than ever, and so, with hardty 
varj^ng fortunes, it is sunset before the guns snllenly and 
gradually ceased firing. Then the sky is red with conflagra- 
tions. We do not know the entire result ; but we know that 
the power of a confident foe, greater in numbers, is broken. 

Our army has fought as never before. " I was in all the 
Aven days' peoinsnlar battles," said a wonnded rebel oflicer, 
whom I assisted, " but your men never fought as they do 
to-day." And ours — our ovm men — have increased their 
heroic record.* 

But all this time I had a sad work. The wounded must 

■ General Oordon led hi* brigade like htmseir, andOeDenl Hangfield'a 
eurlj voaad, with tlut of Oeneml Crawford, pat him in command of the 
dlTl«ion. General Qoidon'i aid, Hon. Charlei R. Train, wag in the hotteat 
of the fight. This geutlemac had left the comforta of home — though a 
member of CoDgreii — to lake the moderate position of an aide-de-camp, 
where he found hia eeryice a needed. He plnnged at once into the iiardship* 
orieteiana of a year's eiperienco, and bora Ihem well. And in this battle, 
bis first experience under fiie, like a true and brave man, he deaerved well 
of his CDuntr}'. 

And am own brave colouel, lo cool, so readf, fit to command the gallant 
Ben whom he led 1 
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be cared for. From the excitement of battle to tbe help of 
the suffering is a severe change, but a needful one. How 
nobly the meD bore their hurts ! 

How faithfully many a surgeon labored ! Our own as- 
Bistaut sui^eou was a hero; regardless of bullets In the 
hottest fire, he kept coolly on his work, — while near. Dr. 
Kendall of the Twelftii Massachusetts was killed. The near- 
est hospital, that of our own corps, was necessarily in range 
of the enemy's shell, which every now and then fell around 
and beyond. Near by were five other hospitals, all for one 
wing. Here were generals and privates brought together. 
General Mansfield I saw dying, and a few feet ofT, an un- 
known private ; GSeneral Hartsuff badly wounded, and by 
his Bide a throng of others now on the same level. There 
is no distinction as to what body or soul needs then. 

Our own regiment helped fill these hospitals. Our gallant 
dead, they are remembered with all the other gallant Massa- 
chusetts dead. But one we loat, — bard to replace, — our 
brilliant, brave, generous, kind-hearted lieutenant^wlonel, 
Wilder Dwight, shot naortally, but living two days ; of won- 
derful promise at home ; cheerful, resigned, ready to die, — 
his only wish ungratified being to see his father and mother ; 
strong in faith and trust ; hard is it to part with him, my 
friend, *my more tiian friend. While lying in the garden, 
moved only on a stretcher, he Bent our own surgeon to 
relieve tbe wounded lying all around, unattended to by tbe 
surgeons busy cutting oS limbs of men even death'Strnck ; 
and again and again sent water provided for him, to the poor 
fellows calling for it. Tet he was not free from brutal in- 
- Bolence. While waiting tliere inlo the night for an ambu- 
lance into which to place Colonel Dwight for shelter only (aa 
he could not bear its motion), some men of ours, detached 
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for that purpose, were waiting to help, while all was quiet 
save the groans of sufferers covering the ground, suddenly 
a harsh voice insisted on turning out all our men. I found a 
pompons little surgeon angry and furious. I informed him 
why the men were there, assured him of their perfectly good 
hehavior, and requested permission for them to remain, as 
we were momentarily expecting the ambulance. It wa^ all 
in vain. Colonel Dwight himself was treated most harshly, 
although of higher rank than the brute himself, and although 
I told the surgeon that it was a man mortally wounded. Ho 
ordered the guard to turn them out at the point of the bay- 
onet, and to prevent their return even to move Colonel 
Dwight, — rei'using to tell hia rank and even his name, until 
I obtained it of another party. The men tvere driven away 
vihile actuoRy giving water to wounded sufferers who bad 
been calling in vain for help. I assured the brute that I 
would take care hia conduct was made known, knowing, &om 
several opportunities to see that day, that be is, from bru- 
tality, pomposity, and harshness utterly unfit to be in chai^ 
of wounded men, and from gross disrespect to an officer 
higher in rank, unfit to he in the army.* 



Neaa Shau^bvbs, Md., Navembet 13, 1862. 
Weeks have passed by since I wrote. I do not remember 
how many. I know that my last letter was written just after 
the awful day of Antietam, by the dying bed of a heroic sol- 
dier, dying in Christian peace, the memory of whose friend- 

■ This fellon's nunewBiaudta be !' King," — a m^oal diredor inOen- 
cial Rejnolda's carpe, PennaylTuiu Reaerres, — too good troopa (o bare 
fpcb a fellow among them. 
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ship is forever Bacred to me. Then followed & sick bed, — 
with the uervouB prostration and malarious fever which the 
Bappahannock campaign had originated. Then, as strength 
was gained, there were the meetings with wounded of our 
regiment at home ; with convaleaeenta, whose highest com- 
fort was to drop into our recruiting office ; with some not 
Been since Cedar Mountain, whose grasp of hand was accom- 
panied only by starting tears as we remembered the gallant 
dead of that mournful day. Alas, for ihe weeping hearts 
which write the historj of this war ! 

If I ever appeared to write cheerlessly, I must say that I 
always have written as encourag^gly as I could. There is, 
Jirst, the wearing upon personal sympathies. There is, or 
was, next, the knowledge to he utl«red only delicately, of 
nseloBs and needless disasters, of a lack of vigor where vigor 
was essential, and of opportunities wasted, of time, means, 
and men thrown away. I wiU tell you now, that many a 
man in Uiia army, in high stations and low, for months 
believed this war to be utterly hopeless except as to the mere 
question of boundaries, and that men high, very high in civil 
life, have privately admitted the same opinion ; and this, not 
from the strength of the South, nor from any inability in the 
nation to restore its authority over every spot in its domain. 
Not that there is the least hesitation as to fighting on, but 
that there is a desire to fight usefully. I am speaking now 
from a tolerably wide knowledge, not &om speculation, nor 
from my own purpose. 

But I do not feel, I have never felt, that the war is hope- 
less. I believe, on the contrary, that it never promised as 
well as now. We have a magnificent army. It is well led. 
It is brave. There is much loss yet to be had, but we can 
succeed. A winter campaign will destroy, by death or dis- 
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ability, one naif of our numbcra, but if the country wishes 
the attempt at that cost, the attempt can be made. I say thia, 
notwithstanding two facta which look, to one or another, un- 
promising. 

These two are, first, the result of the recent elections. 
They look as if the war was unpopular. But I do feel con- 
fident that while there are some double-dyed traitors in the 
successful party the 'great mass is truly loyal. They have 
voted against the administration, because they meant to 
rebuke it. But I am more mistaken than ever before if that 
party as a whole does not demand a vigorous prosecution of 
the war. 

The second is, the removal of General McClellan. Of 
course, the intimations that the army would not fight under 
anybody else, are perfectly foolish. Our men fight for their 
country, not for a man. Yet, while I cannot answer for any 
ether corps than ours in ours there is a feeling of deep sad- 
ness at the loss of our beloved, our trusted leader. I have 
hardly yet seen the man who does not mourn over it, although 
ready to give his successor all their help. Indeed, the new 
commander is personally liked. I remember the cheers with 
which he was greeted the morning after the battle of South 
Mountain, and how the cheers redoubled when General Bum- 
side, after entirely passing the line, stopped to shake hands 
with a wounded soldier hobbling along on crutches. But we 
remember how General McClellan reinspired tiie shattered, 
despondent troops who were gathered in front of Washing- 
ton, and by the magic of his name and presence made an 
invincible army ; who, instead of remaining in the fortifica- 
tions, boldly assumed the offensive ; who marched onward, 
waiting only to be sure of the enemy's plans, and marched 
to victory ; who, against superior numbers (I say what is 
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true), saved the North at Antietam ; who restored the waver- 
iDg fight of the right wing ; who infused life wherever lie 
went ; who ordered an advance, which he slopped only at the 
urgent request of commaaders ; who would not throw his 
brave men into a hasty advance and a winter campaign with- 
out Buitable clothing.* The soldiers remember these things. 
But they will follow the directions of their leader ; they will 
give all their powers to his successor ; they will imitate the 
patience, the' patriotism of their late general, who lores his 
country too well to moke his personal position any cause for 
weakening that country's power.f 

But now the army advances. It moves down along the 
side of the mountain ranges, watching the .enemy. I regret, 
on some accounts, that I cannot chronicle its movements ; 
but we have no anxions longing to retravel either the east-or 
west side of the Blue Ridge. Our own corps ia guarding the 

* There hai been much discussioa as to whetbei McClellsn ogght to 
hare attacked the next day after Antielam. I have never believed it wai 
piudenl, ihattered a> we were, to risk it. We were terribly cut up. It ia 
true tbe rebels had to retreat serosa a ford ; but that ford itas a iQile in 
extent, and the water liardij knee deep. We had baffled an exultant foe, 
and laved the North. 

Whether the aimj ibould have moved earlier after the rebet retreat, ia « 
qneUion. I( one knew bow poorl; provided it wbb, I tbink that the quea- 
tlon wDuld be aniwcred. I remember tbut five weeka aftenvarda our wsg- 
ona went to the railway atationa day after day for aupplies, and uniucceaa- 
fully. 

t I ihould not teapect myaelf if I auppreeaed tbia old record or our aad- 
neaa at tbe Iom of our general. We loved him. But that love was not in- 
compatible with (be most ardent performance of duty, as the heroic record 
of the Potomac army, and especially our own oorpa, will leeti^. The gov- 
ernment baa aeen that that army waa true and obedient. We reapeeled the 
general, but we loved oor country more. 

I ask, besidea, that it be remembered that love for a leader, u a military 
nun, had nothing to do with political views. 
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Fotomac line, wUch is oecessary, aa the enemy hold the 
Virginia valley, aad Maryland ia therefore exposed to sudden 
raids. Harper's Ferry is thus to he defended, and the river 
"lined, up I do not know how far. 

General Gordon has charge of a long stretch of river. 
That is, all the fords are guarded carefully. Our own 
position is at the main ford hereabouts near Sharpsburg, and 
but a few miles fi-om the old battle-grouud, which extends for 
a mile up and down the river. It takes nearly a third of 
our re^meut at once to do picket duty. General Gordon's 
care is most active. He knows every part of the liue him- 
self for some thirty miles. We are in General Morell's 
division. 

The excitement of a battle is sublime. But I am. not ear- 
nest to see many more for our regiment. I wrote very dole- 
fully last summer because we were likely to see no active 
service. Then immediately came Banks's retreat and a bat- 
tle at Winchester. Then, Cedar Mountain. Then, Antie- 
tam. Ours has made its name honored. It is now ready 
for onward movement, having gone up from less than two 
hundred to six hundred men fit for duty. But battles — ah, a 
sunset finds too many gaps in the line. Such men as Abbott, 
Gary, Goodwin, Williams, Fcrkios, Dwight, — dead. And 
now we aire sad at the loss of another, Major Savage, who 
died in Virginia, of wounds received at Cedar Mountain. 
An honorable, brave soldier ; refined, gentle, warm-hearted, 
and one of the purest-minded men I ever knew ; an only son, 
whose parents may God bless ! Nobody knew James Savage 
but to respect and love him. 

And such men in the ranks. I mias too long a list to be 
written oat, though they deserve it, and some day shall have 
it in permanent form. Men, like one of my Christian breth- 
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reu, d^dng afi«r just time eoougli to say, " Lord, receive my 
epirit ! " Or, like one dying day before yest«rday, a warm- 
hearted Christian, but lately returned from a captivity of 
■weary mootha, long ago freed from the captivity of ain, now 
released froni the captivity of the body, into the glorious 
enjoyments of the children of God — of perfectly coosistent 
Christian example always, meeting death in peace. 

Brave men. Patriots. Long is the list. And long in many 
another regiment besides ours. 



NziA SsiRFaBimo, Ud., November 21, 1862. 
We have little share in the great movements on which hang 
the destinies of the campaign ; but we watoh with int«nse 
eagerness. With all the affection borne to our late general, 
everybody feels, as that chief himself teaches us to feel, the 
warmest interest in the progress of hb successor. With 
success before January, we insure the masses to determined 
measures ; we dispirit the rebels. With defeat, we create a 
party ready to recognize the South ; we encourage the rebels ; 
we give opportunity for foreign meddling. With undecided 
results, we insure a disgraceful compromise, worse than sep- 
aration. Without success in this war the North crumbles 
to pieces. National life is suspended on present issues. 
Often have I thought, in such anxieties, of the remark an 
honored soldier ottered to mo — " This nation has forgotten 
God ! " But no. Tliere are too many praying men and 
women to allow us to believe so fatal a statement. But does 
the nation have an adequate conceptioif of the things at 
stake? When a weak measure was adopted early in this 
war, that soldier referred to said, " 1 never felt so sadly but 
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once ; that was wben my child died." National deatmction 
is a worse personal losB than loss of childreu ; worse thao 
death itaelf. 

Our work is picket duty. We are in front of a ford, of 
which the water is but knee deep for a mile. It is the ford 
by which the enemy retreated afW the battle of Antietam. 
The enemy still hold the valley. If Jackson went southward, 
it was only in a parallel line with our army on the east of 
the Blue Ridge, and he returned. Whether he still remains 
is doubtful, as General Lee will need him. But the enemy 
are still opposite as, though rarely showing themselves. A 
few days ago a man who went over for his family was stopped 
by a rebel party just as they were embarking. One man 
took to the water, was wounded, and finally killed. Two 
days ago the deepening twilight brought into view at least a 
mile of camp fires, which were speedily extinguished. Yes- 
terday we heard cannonading half the day, apparently from 
some supposed reconnoissance from Harper's Ferry. The 
ease with which a rebel party could make a raid into Mary- 
land, keeps here a large force ; besides the possibility, now 
growing less, that Jackson might seek to divert troops, by a 
sadden threatening this way, as he succeeded in doing when 
he forced Greneral Banks to retreat ^m Strasburg. The 
river is not yet raised to any noticeable degree by the light ' 
rains of this week, but we have not yet heard from the 

t moaotain regions. It is (Aetr, waters which swell the Po- 

' tomac. 

Oar own regiment maintains its morale, notwithstanding 
the loss of its colonel, Andrews," to the gain of General 
Banks — a modest, unpretending, bat wonderfully skilled and 

■ Now oommiDder of the Corpi d'Afriqa«, uid comnuutduit xt Fort 
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energetic soldier is our late colonel. He is a graduate of 
West Point, whose pupils prove altogether the best soldiers. 
I have been somewhat surprised to see jealousies fostered at 
home against educated soldiers. I have seen a good man; 
of the graduates of our military schools, and from observa- 
tion I have acquired the highest confidence in them. That 
they often feel superior to mere militia officers, is doubtless 
true ; they are superior. That many volunteers feel distressed 
because they recognize (heir own comparative inferiority, is 
true ; they ought to feci distressed. Educated soldiers are 
as much superior to one beginning without any training, as 
an educat«d physician is to one who begins practice utterly 
ignorant of medicine. . The latter may leam by years of 
experiment ; so may the raw soldier. But each sacrifices life 
to do it. I could instance slaught£]-3 which no educated 
soldier would ever have allowed to occur ; they were the cost 
of teaching raw men. I could point to a brigade uselessly 
sacrificed ; and to our own, saved in similar eircmnstances, 
by having a soldier for a commander. West Point cannot 
malcB a soldier out of a blockhead ; but other things being 
equal, its training is invaluable. 

The public press, just now, is speaking of the great 
number of deserters t^m the army ; and government has, I 
believe, issued stringent orders. The evil is by no. means 
magnified. In battles, too, there are many who go to the 
rear. I saw at least thousandg at Antietam. Even when 
men carried off' the wounded — which was not their business 
— surgeons kept them from returning ; I saw it. But is 
tiiere not a reason why men do not fear to desert? I know 
of a case where a man deserted, and was afterwards appre- 
hended, in citizen's clothing, a salesman in a store in New 
Hampshire. He escaped after being taken, bat was reci^ 
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tared. He waa tried and convicted. The sentence was 
entirely remitted, because the powers that were could not 
see sufficient evidence of the crime of deaertion I He was 
retnmed to hia regiment, but, before being put to duty, 
deserted again, and was not heard of more. 

Anolber matter of public interest is the new system of the 
ambulaace corps. All ambulances are taken away from the 
regiments, and pat under charge of one brigade officer. When 
the sick are to be moved, the siii^;eon sends a written' requi- 
sition for ambulances. The new plan has some merits ; in 
one place, viz., the field of battle. But for regiments, as 
such, it is exceedingly unpleasant. For instance, on leaving 
a recent camp, ambnlances were wanted to transport the 
sick. The ambulances were four miles off. On sending for 
them, they were not to be found. Again, suppose at this 
point the enemy came suddenly, and in snch force that it 
were madness to remain. There would be no time to send a 
requisition for ambnlances. The sick, in such a case, must 
be left to the enemy. Or, suppose a regiment jb ordered 
soddenly to move ten miles on a dangerous service. It has 
no time to get ambulances. Such occasions I have seen 
repeatedly, when, having ambnlances, there was no difficulty. 
It is hard for soldiers to feel, going on snch a service, Uiat 
if womtded, there is no way to remove them. The old sys- 
tem of having all ambulances with regiments bad evils ; but 
it is just aa bad to give them none. The true system would 
be to give a limited number to each regiment, and have a 
general ambulance corps besides for emergencies. 

Let me allude to the matter of gratuitous supplies. Many 
presents sent to soldiers are worse than useless. What a 
•oldier needs, as to clothing, is what government gives him, 
only a mpply of better flannels and stockii^. Now, indis- 
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criminate givtiig ia ueeleea. First, kaoir 'what a soldier lacks 
before sending anything. Onr own regiment is partiallj, and 
sometimes entirely, supplied with under-clothing, by a ayateni- 
atic method of donation. This works well. It saves the sol- 
dier's money, and gives better articles. Such a systematic 
method ia good. The Sanitary Commission's attempt t« 
make itself the medium of all donations, is absurd, although 
that would be better than indiscriminate presents. Whenever 
persons can supply and keep slipplied a regiment, let tiiem do it. 
So as to donations of reading matter. If anybody has 
money to give for such purposes, for a particular reginMnt, 
well, I want to say more on this matter. 



Camp vaat Shabpsbitbo, Md., Novanber 2S, 1862. 
Mattebs continue tcierably " quiet on the upper Potomac." 
There is reason to suppose that the ubiquitous Jackson has 
left the valley himself, to assist in the defence of Richmond 
or Fredericksburg. Butreconnoissances discover quite a large 
rebel force somewhere near Berryville, which is about tea 
miles from Charlestewn. That force is said to be under 
command of one of the Hills. It is rather difficult to account 
for the fear of Jackson. He has one quality — suddennesa 
and rapidity — of high excellence. But in actual fight he has 
never shown great generalship. He was foiled last winter 
by General Lauder. With forces quite even, he was beaten 
by acting Brigadier Gieneral Eimball in the first Winchester 
battle. With an overwhelming force, he fell upon Grenenu 
Banks in May, and utterly failed of his purpose — an army 
only one seventh as large holding him at bay for three hours. 
In the return movement, he fled before GenenJ Fremont. 
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Theiast battlee at Manassas were tinder General Lee, not 
Jackson. 

I wrote you last week of a murder — mere mnrder — cora- 
initt«d on a man trying to get a family out of Virginia. The 
men were actually enticed over by the apparent distrees of 
some women, purporting to be refugees ; went over on an 
errand of mercy ; fell into the power of the guerrilla Captain 
Burke, for whose apprehension a reward was once offered. 

The appendix to the affiur is a very pretty operation of 
our own commander, Captain Cogswell, with sixty men. 
Ordered to crose in the night, he moved off about nine P. M., 
and by making a cautious, and rather ciircnitous march, en- 
tered Shepardstown after midnight. The houses wanted were 
easily found and eurrounded. In one of them was Captain 
Burke and five of his gang. The captain was dressed and 
armed, and the horses of the party stood saddled. As it 
proved, Burke was to have started on one of his plnndering 
expeditions in about an hour. As ours were preparing to 
enter, a man suddenly sprang from a door, and attempted to 
escape. Captain Cogswell ordered him twice or more times 
to surrender, and then told two men to fire. A ball entered 
the heart of the rebel, who, on examination was found to be 
Captain Burke himself. The other five were captured, and 
their horses, arms, and importantpapers brought away. The 
expedition was a perfect success, and- Union men in Virginia 
will breathe free now this miscreant is gone. 

Captain Cogswell, with the same men and some cavalry, 
was sent again the day following, in broad daylight. They 
crossed and occupied the town before the people had any sus- 
picion of the approach. They arrested the man they wished 
for, paroled three officers and twenty privates in hospital, took 
some amiB, and returned in perfect safe^. The rebels in that 
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neighborhood express no very kind feeling toward the See- 
ond Massachusetts. They tow vengeance ; but our means 
of defence at the river ore such that our men would hail a 
broah for amusement. 

On that night, while our men were descending the valley, 
another man, in onr hoapitai, was entering the valley — Uie 
valley of the shadow of death. From his bedside I heard 
the tread of our men. As they were crossing the river, he 
was crossing the river — the final river. As they landed, he 
died. They were victorious. Trust in Grod that he was. 

Yesterday was Thanksgiving day. The weather was 
lovely. The air was mild. In sight of the river, almost 
hearing its ripple (we do bear it at night ae we lay awake, 
and our men hear it as they' pace ils shore all through (he 
darkness), we had our public services ; our old New England 
singing ; our prayers. How many of us kept home in mind 
all day I How many at home were praying for us I The 
preacher told them that what was a crime at home, was a 
crime here ; what they would be ashamed of in their homes, 
they should be ashamed of here ; what they would not do at 
home witli their good mother's kno^edge, they should not 
do here ; what they had been taught of truth at home, was 
truth here. 

Then the men bad their quoits and ball. Some tried the 
speed of their horses. All — I hope — had their good din- 
ner; the turkeys, the geese, the chickens, the plum puddings, 
were many. Our hospital inmates all had such peculiar 
luxuries as would not injure' them. The officers dined to- 
gether ; and as at home, members of families return to their old 
hearthstones on Thanksgiving day, so yesterday there came 
ba«k to us all the officers in our vicinity who had gone from 
UB into other commands— back to the good old r^iiment, 
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irhose men have been tried in the furnace of fire, and stood 
bj one another like true comrades. Among officers and men 
were many who had felt the bullet, and a multitude more who 
had had them in iheir garments. Many were not there. It 
was like the vacant chairs in a household — to think of the 
departed heroes. 

In the morning we had visitors. They were ladles, part 
of whom had come from Chambersburg, Pa., thirty-five miles 
off, to bring some gifts for out hospital ; some home bread, 
frnite, butter, jelly, pillows, and other needed articles. " Ver- 
ily, verily, I say unto you, they have their reward." 

In the midst of the merriment in .the evening a sick man 
was dying. Some relatives were by his bed ; so was a good 
man, whom I found bepding over him, and commending him 
to God. Soon he passed away. " I wanted to go home be- 
fbre I died," said he, "but I hope I am going to a better 
home." These were his last audible words. " Home." 
How every sick man's heart grows sicker because he wants 
to be at home. It is the hardest feature in a soldier's lif^. 
But when the surgeons are anxious to send a man home, in 
cases where home would save his life, it takes so long to pre- 
vail upon higher officials somewhere to sign the papers, that 
tbb favorable time oflen passes. Bat the home above ia 
always ready. 

I have said nothing yet on the I^oclamation. I preferred 
to wait. At home I did not hesitate to praise it, in the soli- 
tary half day I had strength enough to occupy my own pulpit ; 
nor to denounce the infamous utterance of an infernal press, 
whose great comfort was that slavery would be preserved 
whether the Union was restored or broken. 

I have taken some pains to see the effect of the Proclama- 
tion upon the army.. A few, very few, are distressed about 
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it. They love slaTery. They admit, upon questioning, that 
they deem serritnde the proper condition of the " inferior " 
race. But the number is incomparably lees than a year ago. 
One year bas bron^t about an immense change of opinion 
as to the character of elaveiy and the civilization of slave- 
holders. 

Many like the Proclamation on tlie grounds of decided 
opposition to all elaveiy. They receive it as a matter of 
justice. 

The great bulk of the army, however, look at it only in the 
light of a military measure, and feel no excit«d int«rest in it 
whateTer, They r^ard it as perfectly within the power of 
the President as commander-in-chief of tita armies, while 
most would dissent from his right to issue such a decree as a 
civil magistrate. As a military measure, they believe it 
proper and needful. But it is no new thing in practice. We 
have been freeing tlie slaves in a rebellions State these nine 
months. We never think of returning a fugitive. A slave- 
hunter would be kicked out of our lines. Contrabands are 
everywhere, in public service and in private, and are treated 
as other inen are. The Proclamation only enlaj^s what we 
have been doing thiB long while ; and therefore creates iar 
less talk than it does at home. 

The army, moreover, is in a different state of discipline 
from what it was at the banning of the war. When it was 
. what Grovemor Andrew felicitously called a " collection of 
town meetings," «uch a meaanre might have made great 
trouble. Now the army is under control. It understands 
obedience to be its duty. Its work ia to fight, and not discuss ; 
hence it gives such a measm% much loss consideration than it 
would once. 

Again, we have become accustomed to seizure of blacks on 
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the other side. When Jackeon came to Winchester last May, 
he seized all blacks, free and slave, except some belonging to 
rebels there. When he went southward he swept Ihe cquntry 
clear, carrying many freemen into slavery. When the rebel 
army captured Harper's Ferry it seized all blacks, and they 
are still in the hands of the men-stealers southward. Nor 
do we forget fliat the blacks who drove the ambulances when 
the wounded were gathered in nnder a flag of truce after the 
. late Manassas battles, were seized and carried away. Soath- 
emers steal negroes whenever they have an opportuoity ; 
steal Ihem to make them slaves. Are we to regard their 
slave property as sacred ? 

Nor can we distinguish between seizing slave property as 
property and seizing wheat. Whatever the rebels have that 
we want, government takes. We are not worshippers of 
^very, and we can see no more harm in taking slave prop- 
erly than the products of slave labor. It is all one. I£ the 
constitution gives no right to touch slave property, no mor^ 
does it to touch the wheat the slaves raise. If the right is a 
military one to take wheat, we cannot see why it is not the 
same to take slaves. Those who can find nothing of such a 
power in the constitution, remind us of the man who said, 
" As to liquor, give me whiskey-puneh ; other liquors are 
forbidden, but there is not a single word in the Bible against 
whiskey-pnnch ! " 

Nor do we relish the statements which come to us from 
Richmond, how the rebels everywhere impress slaves to build 
fortifleations. Have we got to encounter those fortifications ? 
Has Northern blood got do flow because of those fortifications ? 
Have Northern fathers and mothers to believe that the work 
which slaughters their sons, is a labor not to be meddled 
with ? We do not see it so. 
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I met a rebel officer once who spoke of slaveiy. " Ton 
thonght," Baid he, " that slaTeiy made as weak. Ton are 
mistaken. It .doubles die number of guns we can pat into liie 
field." I thonght over it, and I believed him. I saw, one 
day, as noble a regiment as ever was raised, go into action 
inll of genuine men. The best blood of Massachusetts was 
there. Two days after, I buried its dead. Shorn of one 
third of its nmnbers was the re^ment. Lying on the 
Sold were the pride of their homes. Men of education, char- 
acter, ability, industry. Apart entirely from the fact that 
but for slavery there would have been no war, slavery doubled 
die guns against them. Fathers and mothers, of every two 
guns levelled at your sous slavery fired one. I lifted your 
sons ; some to bniy, some to send home. It was slavery that 
killed them all. 

I saw, on another day, that same regiment nndannted in 
the fiercest battle of this continent. One fourth of its number 
came not out. Its good men, how they fell. One of the 
noblest, who cared not for his life if victory was ours, had 
come to bate slavery as I do. Of every two guns at Antietam, 
slavery fired one. I saw countless bleeding men there. 
Slavery wounded them. I saw countless maimed men. 
Slavery maimed them. I saw countless dead there. Slavery 
killed them. 

The product of slave labor doubles every gun the South 
could without it put into the field. To sustain slavery the 
South keeps both guns there — without slavery they could 
keep none there. And shall any man teU me that the system 
which killed these gallant comrades is one whose continuance, 
it is his comfort, is sure, whether we succeed before January 
first, or whether we fail finally, and I not loathe him as I 
would a snake ? la Massachusetts sunk so low as to breed 
such reptiles ? 
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Therafore, as the South has made slaveiy the great test, 
the great object of this war, — aa the only grievance of which 
the Soath complaiDed was tnterference witA slavery ; as they 
call us all sboIitioniBts ; we say let that be the test. 

I hope and believe that the President will stand by his Proc- 
lamation. "We never had a doubt of his honesty, his patriot- 
ism, his cooBcientions firmneas. He will be sustained. The 
country will sustain. Giod will help him. 

That it will have no effect is absnrd. That the slaves will 
not hear of it is absurd. That the blacks will rash Korth is 
absurd. That the South has feared it as the hardest blow, 
Southerners have repeatedly told me. 

It is a ri^A^ step. There is but one more, — universal eman- 
cipation. I have now but one article of foith on this point : 
no man can own anotft^'; no, not for a moment. All laws 
saying he can, are, of right, void. It is only a question of 
the best way now to treat them as void. But void they are, 
and cursed with a curse. This is the simple platform on 
which every man can stand ; No man can own another. 

As to this matter of slavery and the Bible, I am reminded 
of a conversation I once had with a Virginia achoolma'om. 
She was not of the kind they put in jail ; she taught only 
white children. She was sound, very -sound, and a real 
hearty, solid Presbyterian, and of a " certain age." But I 
ofiended her terribly. 

She attacked me several times quite ferociously. It was a 
great comfort to her that Ihad voted against father Abraham, 
bttt she concluded I had " fellen from grace." 

" Now," said she, one day, "you abolitionists r^ect the 
Bible." 

" Not by any means ! " said I, with great horror. 

" What if the Bible authorized us to hold slaves, wouldn't 
you reject the Bible ? " 
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" No, ma'am ! God can antfaorize it if lie chooses," said I. 

" Well, then," said she, exultingly, " I can convince jou it 
is rigbt for ue to hold slaTes." 

" Go on," 1 replied, " and I'll give it up if yon bring 
Scripture fairly to prove it." 

She got her Bible, and turned instantly, jnst aa if she had 
read that place a good deal, to Leviticus xxv. 46., and with 
fbrefinger extended, read triumphantly, " They shall be your 
bondmen forever." " They shall be your bondmen forever!" 

" There," said she, " does not that settle tiie question?" 

" What question ? " I asked innocently. 

" Why, tiiat we have a right to hold slaves." 

" WeU, not quite," said I. " First of aU, who are ' they ' ? " 

" The heathen," said she, aiW reading a little, say the 
44th verse. 

" Correct ; but ' thy brottier ' ' waxen poor,' it says, ehaU be 
' as a hired servant,' and shall be free when the jubilee year 
comes. That's Scripture, isn't it? " 

" Ye-e-s," was the rather reluctant reply. 

" But you have been telling me that the slaves are better 
off because many of them are converted. Tou don't think it 
right, according to Scripture, to keep tham as slaves? " 

She was nonplussed. But still, — 

" Well, those not Christians we have a right to hold," said 
she. 

"Why BO?" 

" They shall be your bondmen forever ! " 

" Tou remind me," said I, " of the old schoolboy way of 
proving the duty of hanging one's self, by quoting ' Judas 
went and hanged himself,' with ' Go thou and do likewise.' " 

Whereat the schoolma'am waxed wroth. 

" Thit applies to the snbject directly," said she. 
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" What subject ? " 

" It provea that it is right to hold slaveB." 

" Bight for whom to hold elaves ? " 

" Why, for anybody." 

" Kot at all, madam. If it proves Knjlhing, it proves it 
was the privilege of the Jews. Are you a Jew ? " 

She was vexed. 

" If it was right for the Jews, it is ri^t for us," she said. 

"I don't see that," said I. " I admit that God could au- 
thorize certain parties to hold slaves ; but it does not follow 
that others not so authorized have a right to do it. The priv- 
ilege is limited by the special permission, because contrary 
to natural right. Show me a provision anywhere from Grod 
aathoriziDg the South to do it, and I will submit ; but I want 
the documents ! " 

She began to think I was an in£del. But I pacified her 
by ijisistiag that I believed in the five points of Calvinism 
clear through. 

Then she laid down again the general principle that what 
was right for the Jews is right for us. 

" Very well," said I, " Abraham was ordered to sacrifice 
his only sou. Do you believe it is everybody's duty or priv- 
ilege now?" 

She did not ; bnt that was a peculiar and single case. 

" Very well," said I ; " take a general case, Jewish men 
had several wives apiece. Am I to understand that you ad- 
vocate that arrangement now ? Or, is it your idea that slavery 
is called a ' patriarchal system ' because it comes as near to 
dtis arrangement as possible, if I may Judge from the color of 
the slaves hereaboata ? " 

The indignant schoolma'am was filled with wrath, and I 
have not dared to argue with a woman ever since. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE FBEPKBICK8B0B& WINTJSK. 

Nb>x Shaxpbbdko, Ud., Decembers, IS32. 

" Aix quiet on the Upper Fotomoo." Two rebel brigades 
at Wmch^eter. Constant recoimoiBeaiices from Harper's Fer- 
ly, aad more noiBe about tbem than is profitable. Waitiag 
for newa from Fredericksburg, Trhere the remarkable repidi^ 
of advance shows some hidden strategy. 

So we read the President's message, and ponder over it. 
And the secretaries' reports, and ponder over ^em. 

Of the X^sideut'a message, I am puzzled to say what im- 
pression it makes. Its honesty, its earnestness, strike ns at 
once. Benewed and strong determination that the Sonth 
must and shall be conquered, would have salted well, I think. 
Of tbe matter of " compensated emancipation," I believe 
nobody cares. Our way would be to carry out the proclama- 
tion by fbrce of arms ; bang all men at home who dared to 
proceed to " give aid or comfort. to the enemy;" and reply to 
any rebellious cities of Northern rowdies by infantry, cavalry, 
and artUlery. 

Bat it is a delicate matter to discnss a President's mea- 
Bage, — especially as our assistant surgeon was "dismissed," 
according to the papers, for " absence without leave," whereas 
he was not absent a day without leave, althoo^ for weeks 
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proBtrated by malarioiis fever, and placed in charge of a evr- 
gical ward at WaBhiugton while hardly able to walk, — and 
another officer was " dismiBaed " after he was dead. 

I began, in former pages, to say something about gifta for 
the religious and moral improvement of the army, and for 
general reading. I feel impressed with the need of some 
public utterance, in view of the sums which the large-hearted 
friends of soldiers are making. It is due to them that tbey 
should be informed of the best metboda. They are not alone 
in this benevolence. I have in my possession a little reli- 
gious tract, one of a series printed at the South for distribu- 
tion in the rebel army. I remember also seeing, the morning 
after the battle of Sooth Mountain, a large number of Testa- 
ments which had been taken from ihe bodies of killed or 
wounded al the rebel roadside hospital, with letters and other 
papers. So far as I can learn, the Southern army is quite 
well supplied vrith chaplains ; nor has their congress cut down 
their pay to so low a rate (as ours has) that no man from an 
expensive place of residence can support his family upon it. 

Of all the oi^nizations which minister to the comfort of the 
soldier, the Sanitary Commission is, beyond all comparison, 
the most useful. I think I conld point out some evils con- 
nected with it : I think it has some defects in itself. But it 
has done, it is doing, a vast amount of good. The expense 
is great, the waste considerable ; but the work is great, and 
would not otherwise be done at all. Its facilities for forward- 
ing sapplies iastantly in the emergency, as after the battle of 
Antietam, form its great excellence in my opinion. Govern- 
ment conld fiimiBh the same necessaries, but while requisitions 
were going the round of the circumlocution office, a thousand 
men might die, Groverament is not much to blame for such 
slowness ; for, a certain amount of formalities is essentia] to 
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a proper regulation of expenditures. The Sanitary Conunis- 
gion ia bound by no such official routine, inasmnch as its 
business is in one board, able to act instantly. Of the dona- 
tions of the GommisBion I have seen but little indeed. Bat 
the character of the men constituting it is a perfect guar- 
antee of integrity. 

The recent recommendations of the Conuoission, as to the 
sending of articles direct to soldiers, are in the niain good. 
Tbey make the exception of such articles as can be sent by 
maU, which is also good- Socks, and even boots, come 
through our mail. "When our first colonel was filled to by 
a benevolent association in Bos&n and vicinity for informa- 
tion as to the best articles to send to soldiers, he replied, 
" The same things that government furnishes, only of better 
quality." All such save the cost to the soldiers. Our reg- 
iment is very generally supplied in this way, witli excellent 
effect. Care is taken to have the boxes sent only when and 
where we are likely to be stationary. A bright ofGcial at 
HagerstowD, indeed, stopped a box of clothing the other day, 
on the ground of its suspicious appearance, not opening it, 
but keeping it back for days. It ia seldom, however, there 
are such fools as officials, and such matters come safely. To 
recommendations to make the Sanitary Commission the sole 
medium of donations, I advise our friends to pay no atten- 
tion. The society for the Belief of Massachusetts Soldiers, 
located at Washington, is a specialty worthy of support. 

As to other departments of general benevolence, it is a 
little unfortunate, in some respects, that there is a mollipUcity 
of organizations doing substantially the same work. The 
Christian Commission and the Tract societies occur to me, 
besides some minor agencies. The different medioms most 
of course, di^ract attention in some places. But as ihsf 
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probably operate on different fields, and so differ in some 
particntars of working, perhaps they will not interfere with 
each other ; and some gronnd may be occapled which would 
otlierwise be neglected. 

It is to be remembered that chaplains are the author- 
ized officers charged by govemment with care for the 
religious and moral condition of regiments. For post-hos- 
pitals, other chaplains are appointed specially. There remain, 
therefore, only the temporary assemblagea of sick and 
wounded after a battle. Even these are cared for by reg- 
imental chaplains, except when the forces move on, in which 
case voluntary effort like that of tbe Christian Commission 
in its plans (if I understand their plans) is invalnable. Even 
tben, one or two workers, remaining while the temporary 
hospital remains, are better far than«wentymen volunteering 
for a week or two, to be replaced then by twenty more. 
There is everything in having a system in such a place ; in 
knowing the entire ground, and arranging accordingly. If gov- 
ernment had extra' chaplains — as they haveso^eons — to be' 
detailed for such special duty, it would be a far better plan 
than any voluntary organization can supply. Until tbey do, 
the effi>rtB of outside friends are at such times indispensable. 

Beyond such extraordinary emergencies, there are some 
regiments without chaplains, the number of which is, in our 
vicinity, diminishing. 

But wherever there are chaplains, it should be always 
remembered that the work is in their care, however great it 
may be. They will always welcome all suitable help ; but 
for others to attempt to do their work, is an irregularity which 
would prove disastrous. In a well-regulated regiment, it 
would not be allowed ; no more than to allow voluntaiy sur- 
geons to prescribe to the sick. If a chaplain tries to do his 
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di^f, he will be glad of all help in a legitimate way. If 
he does not try to do his duty, there ia itmpls field for 
UMfalnesB in intereating him in his duty. If I remem- 
ber correctly, Dr. !Nettleton once directed a person who 
eame from a particular parish for spiritnal advice, to go 
to his own minister, notwithstanding the fact that that min- 
ister was uninterested in such caees. The doctor judged that 
such a call would interest the pastor. The minister was 
aroused, and with him his whole church ; and vastly more 
good was accomplished than if Dr. Nettlet«n had tried to do 
the pastor's work. If a man wants to work a mill, he will 
do rather better to put water in the boUer, and fire in the 
fiimace, than try to work the crank himself. A systematic, 
kindly visitation of chaplains by a Christian Commission 
would be a capital plant The idea is novel ; but don't start 
another society to do it. Come, agents of some old one, and 
we will be delighted. Come, see just what we need, — 
as the agents of the Sanitary Commission do in the sister 
work, — whose ministrations have saved many a life. Come, 
and we will tell yon what wo do and bow we do it, and how 
we are crippled for want of help. Employ some minister of 
experience, and ripe, genial piety, and send him to visit, in a 
bro&erly way, every chaplain in some one corps ; to see his 
privations, peihaps, and eheer him with Chrisiian fellowship. 

Gifts — we come to that — are sometimes useless. I have ■ 
before me a lot of tracts addressed to sellers of ardent spirits ; 
that business is not carried on by our men. I have had a 
quantity addressed ta distillers ; but we have no diatillers. And 
tracts to Sunday school children on their behavior in Sunday 
school ; which is of another meridian. And tracts to Sunday 
school teachers on the preparation of tiieir lessons, or how to 
greet their classes, and on visiting their pupils ; which is a 
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work adapted to places where there are children. And tracts 
on dancing ; a fault to which there is little liability, — as I re- 
member but one instance, and was glad when that took place, 
— on tiie ground, closing at tattoo. I could multiply the list, 
but you have specimens. What do we want of the unsalable 
lumber taken from cobwebbed shelves of some institution glad 
to be rid of it — but reckoning it at the UBual price in their 
demands for more contributions? Or of bundles of worn out 
Sunday school books? Or of piles of volumes of some Chris- 
tian truth adapted to certain states of mind, of which tea cop- 
ies are enough for a year? Or of tracts attacking Cathol- 
icism, to distribute which, even by chance, would effectually 
destroy all influence with many men, even if "& chaplain was 
jbol enough to suppose it his business to try to make Protes- 
tants — which tracts I have carefully put into the fire. 

Again, many bundles of good reading are mere heaps of 
duplicates of what has already been widely circulated. Soci- 
eties cannot tell what has been distributed, and they glut the 
market with some particular work. Or volumes come, to be 
thrown away tbe first march. 

Or works which excite only ridicule. For instance, here 
is a little book entitled " Valuable Hints to Soldiers." It tella 
what a soldier needs : A " Bible " — no, he doesn't ; he needs 

a Testament. A "cheap portfolio of ;" won't any 

other maker's portfoKo do as well ? "A filter ; " of which he 
disengages the tube to smoke through, " Three flannel un- 
dershirts, ditto shirts, ditto drawers, four or five pairs of 
woollen socks ! " I wish the man who wrote this had to 
march the miles our men have, with such a load on bis back. 
Then it tells us that the soldier <' should never sleep at night 
in the flannel shirt, drawers, or socks worn during the day." 
How, when off on picket duty, one night in two or three? 
21* 
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How, when at the close of a march he ia too tired to do 
anything f " No one should on any account be in wet cloth< 
ing." Suppose he bivouacs in the rain, as we have over and 
over again ? Suppose he changes, and gets out again imme- 
diately? "Blankets must be aired in the morning." Of 
course, when up before daylight to march on, with just time 
enough to pack one's knapsack. " Soup may be omitted at 
one dinner, and beef at another." How many courses do 
soldiers have ? They are glAd enough to get one article, even 
if Jhey get down to green com, as we all did on the Rap- 
pahannock. " Never be a&aid of good beef." No, nor of 
turtle-sonp or blanc mange. " An entire meal should never 
be made of be£ns." What will he eat then, when beans are 
the only dish. In certain cases "increasing" the quantity 
" of vegetables." He ean't increase it, especially as two 
thirds of the time in marching he does not have any. Sol- 
diers laugh at such directions. It may be a very good 
hook, but it doesn't suit the latitude of a regiment that has 
been out a year and a half. 

Men have an affection for particular publications some- 
times. I gave an almanac once to one of our officers. He 
kept it a while, but afterwards told me that it did not seem 
" quite natural." So I gave him the other one, " the Fam- 
ily Christian Almanac." " Ah," said he, after looking at it, 
" this is the one. This is the kind my mother used to read 
me the stories from every Sunday, when I was a boy." And 
he kept that for many a long mile. 

Now, when people have money they wish to pay for read- 
ing matter to be sent to a regiment, the best thing to do is 
this : Writ« to the chaplain first Tell him how much 
money yon will spend. If yon wish it to go to any particular 
pnblifihing house, tell him so, and send Uie catalogue of tlieir 
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publications. Ask him ia Bay if he has any choice ; what he 
can use to the best advantage. You will thereby avoid send-, 
iug useless matter or heaps of works already dialributed. If 
jou have a particular fancy for sending some one book, men- 
tion it. The chaplain wiU be glad enough to reply. Then 
send the publications — paying express charges, in which, 
from an expensive experience, I have a feeling interest. And 
remember that some of the best minds of the whole land 'are 
in the army ; that there are educated men in the ranks as 
privates ; that soldiers are men of common sense. In read- 
ing some of the books got np for soldiers, I am reminded of a 
good brother, who, happening to preach at the Mariner's 
Church in Boston, got along very well, until, in describing a 
storm in the middle of the Atlantic, asked, when attention 
was intent, "What would you do?" and himself replied, 
" Tou'd instantly let go the anchor ! " Just as many occa- 
sional preachers think they must " talk sailor " to sailors, so 
many writers "talk soldier" to soldiers, with as much ac- 
curacy as letting go the anchor where the water is any num- 
ber of miles deep. I am aware that I didn't know an 
adjutant from a company cook eighteen months ago, but the 
books are just as ridiculous where men do know ; just as that 
most excellent book, the " Life of Adjutant Steams," which 
I have read with the deepest liking, has one rank for him in 
the volume, and another on the shoulder-straps in the like- 
ness, — a very slight matter in a volume of such touching 
interest, and so admirably written. Such a book soldiers 
will read.* 

If any one wants to feel sm-e that what he gives for 
reading will be used, let him subscribe for such number as he 

■ Of later pnblicBtiaiu, there is one, the moet touching, most beautifal 
Uttle book ponibl«. It U " The Ssrgeuit's MemoriKl." 
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pleaaes of some good religious newepaper, which he can 
nsuallj get at half the usual rates, and have the copies mailed 
direct to the chaplain for distribution. These will be read 
eagerly. For myself, I never have a quarter enough. With 
the ChrMan Banner, I never get over one third through the 
regiment. I have had copies of various papers, religious and 
secolar ; some donors have become weary iji well doing, for 
which I am sorry. It is the readiest and steadiest way of 
supplying good reading matter. 



pAisru Btxtioh. "Vl., December IS, 1862. 

Suddenly we were turned out of our anticipated quarters. 
We were tumbled into the " winter campaign." We did not 
know of* the movements on t^e Rappahannock, but we were 
modestly satisfied that if .anything was to be accomplished 
they would want us. 

We had built huts. Some had log-housea. The surgeon 
and myself were building an elegant log-cottage. We were 
satisfied that the cax>acities of logs for ornamental building 
had not been developed, and we intended a model. Our logs 
were straight. They lay close. The comers went up verti- 
cally. We had the foundation of an elegant stone fireplace, 
— already having a brick one. 

But on Tuesday afternoon orders came. So on Wednes- 
day morning we started. Our house was left. For no fault : 
the owner, being about to leave town, had no further use for 
it. Camp was hardly left, when the place swarmed with 
people to search for goods. A deserted camp is wealth to 
many a Marylander. 

We were ordered to be at Antietam Iron Works at nine 
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/ 
A. M., a mile and a half from oamp. We were there ten 
minutes early. At fifteen minutes past, aa orderly came with 
a document certifying that we need not be at the iron work§ 
until nuon, — which was veiy comforting, considering that we 
were there, and had only three hours to wait on a cold morn- 
ing. The change was made — too late — because other regi- 
ments had miles to move, and the Third Wisconsin had not 
had orders at all at nine o'clock. Was the fact known the 
night before — that the other regiments could not possibly be 
there until twelve M. P Of course, but what matters it that the 
soldiers nmst have reveille at four A. M., leave a comfortable 
camp in winter, and lay three hours uselessly in the road ? 

Twelve o'clock came, and one, and half-past one ; and then 
we moved on. We had studied the history of the dilapidated 
iron works, — disused four or five years since, — whose pig 
iron, accnmulating at Harper's Ferry, had repaired the ford 
there. We had inspected a capital stone bridge, and an 
arched channel for the canal. And the men snow-balled. 

About five P. M, we went iuto a light wood about five miles 
from Harper's Ferry for a bivouac ; built our fires ; made ex- 
cellent beds by piling on the snow some cornstalks, and topping 
off with pine branches ; and, wrapped in blankets, slept well. 

Reveille at half past three, to start at five. Orders came 
at half past six. What mattered it that we were deprived 
of an hour and a half's sleep, uselessly? 

The horses slipped badly on the icy roads, and we had to 
" wait for the wagon." Early we were at Harper's Ferry, 
and crossed into Virginia for the fourth time. Three times 
driven out — the fourth should be a better advance. The 
pontoons passed over the Potomac, and over the Shenandoah, 
into London county, round the base of Loudon Heights, up 
the hill skirting the eastern side of the heights, and resting 
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in & field whose feocea fell suddenly. Out came the owner ; 
he tried to stop it, bnt in vain. Then he came to the com- 
mander ; " Your men are taking my fences." " Yes." " Isn't 
it hard," said he, excitedly, "for me to lose my fences?" 
"Yes," said our sensible commander, "bnt it would be a 
good deal harder for my men to be cold. Goyemment will 
pay you." 

So we waited five or six: hours. Then 4b were ordered to 
move, — which resulted in several rods. Then a halt of 
half an hour, in the road, waiting for orders, which started 
several regiments but did not reach the regiment next before 
ns. That regiment finally started without orders, and as our 
business was to follow them, we followed. Soon it was dark, 
but we kept on — on — through half frozen brooks, half 
frozen mud, over rocks and ruts, for several hours of dark- 
ness, and then bivouacked. We had very gloomy views of 
public affairs, until after supper, when, with good fires, we 
became altogether more hopeful. Orion watched us going 
to sleep. What mattered it that we had waited hours in the 
middle of the day, and stumbled on in the darkness? 

Reveille at ihiee A. M. ; to be ready to move at half past 
four. We were ready, and of course waited until half past 
one. Then, orders to fall in ; in less than five minutes, 
orders not to fall in ; in five minutes more, orders again to 
fall in, — whereupon our commander sent a lieutenant to 
ascertain which order was tlie one ; " the last," and we went 
on. We had waited because "the brigade train was not 
up ; " but ours was up close, and the man ^sponsible for the 
other ought to be broke, — only, what matters it that soldiers 
are up at three A. M., and wait ten hours needlessly? 

Through the pretty little stone-built hamlet of Hillsborough, 
which is beautiiully located in a cleft of the " Short HiUa," 
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and a mile on. Then, some gnerillas, only half an hour 
before we reached that point, had daringly captured a wagon. 
A party of cavahy trotted off and recaptured it, and we went 
on, having waited only two honrs, which would take three 
of horrible stumbling with aore-footed men over a wet, rocky 
road at night. Three miles from Leesburg we bivouacked, 
on the western slope of the Eittoctan. What mattered it 
that two hoora of daylight bad been wasted? 

The first day we bad made blx miles ; the second, fourteen 
and a half; the third, ten and a half. 

The fourth day reveille at four ; to start at half past 
five. At half past, a message not to fall in immediately, 
as the brigade would not start as early as expected. The 
orderly could sot help smiling, respectiiilly, as he delivered 
the order. We did start, to our astonishment, at half past 
six; climbed the Kittoctans, wound round the height still 
crowned with a former rebel earthwfjrk, passed through the 
shabby Leesburg, — which has one pretty house, which I 
thought I recognized as copied from a plan and view in 
Crodey's Ladies' Book ; saw lots of fellows who we knew 
would monnt as guerrillas as soon as we were gone ; and 
reached Grum Spring, a " shoddy " village of nine houses, a 
spring (whether "gum" or not I don't know), and a church, 
probably Dunker, Tunker, Dunkard, or Tuiard, whether 
these names denote one, two, three, or four denonunations, I 
I don't know ; reached the turnpike to Fairfax — turned into a 
f wood ; found a good wood ; discovered stsa,w, and had glo- 
rious beds in front of splendid loo etres ; having accom- 
plished seventeen miles and a half. Wagons attacked in the 
rear ; guerillas beaten off. 

Beveille at four o'clock, to start at five. Fancy our intense 
Htonishment when we found that the foremost regiment 
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actuallj took the road at that hour I It Beemed like fhe (M 
times when our own Brigadier-G«Deral Grordos (dow sick) 
waa with ns. Trains were up also, — which reminded ns 
of the same commander, who would have dressed down 
somebody handsomely for such delays and hitches as had 
disgusted us for the several days gone, — only such delays 
don't often occur where he is. Nor will we be bored by the 
yellings of some of our neighbors when he gels back. 

Next day was pleasant. Indeed all were good marching 
days, if decently used. Saturday threatened to be wet, hot 
the storm was " postponed on account of the weather." Sun- 
day morning we overtook the balk of the corps, which had 
a day's start of us, and we entered Fairfax (Court-House) in 
the afternoon. There We learned, indefinitely, of the fi^t 
at Fredericksburg. But no newspapers, no really satisfying 
news. 

Fairfax is in a terribly injured condition. Roads cut up. 
Ditches everywhere. We left it, over a most horrible cordu- 
roy road, for Fairfax Station, five miles away. That road I 
traversed, with sick, last summer, when it was a smooth, well- 
fenced, well-shaded, jretty road. Now it is a corduroy, 
fences gone, wood cut down. Only one fence remaina — that 
around a graveyard, which stands entire, though large armies 
have camped all around and passed on. Near Fairfax Sta- 
tion we bivouacked in a pine wood, where trees are lying in 
every direction, utterly defying order. And we sleep very 
Bound, nations are, however, given out at night, which were 
needed. Before leaving Sharpshurg, there had actually been 
delivered flour, for a march ! It reminded us of the night 
before the battle of Antietam, when for the first time for a 
long while the coffee was sent to us in the herry, to men with- 
out the possibility of burning and grinding it, and who were 
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to go into battle next morning. On this march, too, -we had 
to pick np forage for horses as heat we could, although en- 
titled to a supply. It is not strange, of course, on a march, 
and nobody could complain. It was worse when, in camp, 
receipts had to be ^ven for two hundred and five pounds, 
while the actual weight was one hundred and sixty. Don't 
think I blame tiie government for such hitches — as to flour, 
coffee, or fore^ ; there never was a government which lav- 
ished BO mnch on its armies, or which was more ready to 
punish fraud or incompetency ; but some of its intermediate 
ofBcials are — well, not angels. 

We had anewillustration, in this movement, of the friction 
of the new ambulance arrangement. It was neceesary to 
send all the sick to the Smoketown hospital before starting. 
The senior medical officer of the brigade made a requisition 
for ambulances. It was not answered until next day. Men 
got sick on the road ; we had one ; no ambulances within 
nine miies. Our surgeon had to put him in a house and leave 
him, but he was, fortunately, brought on afterwards. The 
officer in charge of the brigade ambulance train is under 
' nobody's orders except the medical director. Our medical 
director at Sharpsburg was eleven miles off. Have a brigade 
train, but let the regiments have each three or four ambu- 
lances, subject to the colonel's orders, in care of the surgeon. 
On the march of Saturday they had to come down a little, 
and gave each regiment one." 

There is fault in some hospitals, I know, for I have visited 
them mnch, and have acted as chaplain temporarily by request 
of a major-general. I know that coffee (without milk) and 
bread for breakfast ; bread, boiled potatoes, and boiled meat 
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tne&t for dinner ; and coffee and bread for supper, are iiotpr»- 
dsely the suitable diet for men just able to Bit ap ; particnlar- 
I7 when goveroment allcms most liberty for support — means 
to purchase milk, e^^, chickeas, &c., being at hand, besides 
such portions of the army ration as may be asked for — rice, 
molasses, vegetables, Ac. I was told, a day or two since, by 
a chaplain of high character, of a hospital he had often vis- 
ited lately, for which chickens and the like arepaid/or by 
govomment, but he could never find a patient who had seen 
them. 

The root of the evil is the " military command" of those 
in charge. Sick men should be treated as snch in hospitals, 
not as mere soldiers.* 

I am aiiraid I am grumbling, but I do not mean to. Indeed, 
I presume that the majority of the hospitals are well man- 
aged. I have seen most excellent ones. At Frederick, the 
one oi^uized by our present surgeon was admirably con- 
ducted. But at Sharpsburg, the surgeon in charge (whether 
subordinate or not I don't know) of one buUding showed him- 
self a pig, and a brutal pig at tHat. A fierce " I order ! " 
was his natural grunt. He absolutely refused a sick man, left ■ 
there one night by his comrades through mistake, bed, supper, 
breakfast, nurse, or medicines, though entreated by a surgeon 
who had a heart — the man being low with typhoid fever. 
But such Bwine are rare ; I never saw but one who was his 
equal — the pompous pig at Autietam. 

Still on our march. / 

* TheAusttianajntemofputtiiigthemititai; charge of hospitals intoUie 
huida of a military officer, uid giving the guigeonoalyhiBpropeiwork, bu, 
I think, beentiied. I know that manf surgeomi desired it: Ic reliemths 
evil of making the medical attendant a military c< 
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Faibfaz Station, Va., December 18, 1862. 

Thottob datiog &otn the same place as at last writmg, we 
hare not be^i here in the int«riiieditite time. 

On Monday we left the Station. Reveille was at five 
A. M., but as we were the rear regiment, to guard the brig- 
ade supply train, we had to wait until the train came in yrith 
supplies to be loaded into wagons. It was therefore near two 
P.M. before we started. The last previous regiment had over 
five hours' start, but at Occoquan Creek it was but an hour 
ahead. 

But each a road! Mud, ruts, corduroy, holes, — such a 
mixture was never known to me before. A mile and a half 
an hour was handsome progress. About sunset we reached 
the Occoquan, which we had forded a few miles above, last 
August ; forded it anew six miles and a half &om Fairfax 
Station ; climbed the opposite hiUs, still crowned with last 
winter's rebel earthworks ; moved on a mile, and bivouacked 
in a tangled wood. 

The stars cheated us. The clear sky promised feir weather. 
But toward morning it rained ; it blew ; it poured. Wo 
pulled our rubber blankets over us, and went to sleep again. 
Beveille at five, in a cold, drenching rain. The men stood it 
good-naturedly, however. At aev^n we moved on, one regi- 
ment in advance. 

The roads the day before were the worst possible. That 
day they heat possibility. Mud, mud, mud. The road was 
ascertained to be fordable in several places, however ; but 
men who could not swim staid on the banks. By noon the 
column had made three miles, but it took till night for the 
wagons to get so fer. At noon orders came from below to 
halt, — nobody knew why. The halt was turned into camp. 
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which meanB, on the march, building fires, and sitting down 
on the grannd. The wind blew the clouds off, and it came 
warmer too. We had luxurious quarters — we did. A 
young pine thicket, with the interior cut out and the walls 
thickened up with pine branches ; a bed of pine boughs fit for 
a king, and a huge fire in front. There we slept, five of us 
in one enclosure, soundly, 

Up at five again. Two days' cooked rations in haversacks. 
Soon on the road — for Dum&ies? No, northward! Then 
we knew that fifteen hundred rebel cavalry, and nobody knew 
how many infantry, were at Brentaville, threatening Fairfax 
Station, and our division was to march back to defend that 
depot of rations. So we did, yesterday, nine miles and a half. 
Nothing special occurred save a snow squall, — and a lit^ 
trouble by reason of a brigade runningup to us, and trying to 
get ahead of ns, as we were ordered to bring lip the rear of 
oura next behind the wagons. I did not know who the officer 
was that made the trouble, but he showed importance enough 
to be lieutenant-general, at least, if not President of the United 
Stales. 

It seems to us very qneer that a whole division should be 
sent back merely to guard Ffurfax Station, a place of no con- 
sequence except from its deposit of rations— two thirds of 
which are kept in cars for fear of accidents. Needed so 
much elsewhere, it looks strange to see our armies scattered 
in pet^ service. So we suppose it presages a general back- 
ward movement. 

The defeat at Fredericksburg we now learn of with sad- 
ness. The papers do not say " defeat," but what else is it, 
where the army, having crossed the Rappahannock, is three 
times repulsed in its attempt to carry the enemy's works, — 
repulsed with terrible loss, — retires across the river in a 
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dark and rsaay night, and polls back all its pontoons to de- 
stroy communication ? Itia simple defeat — that is all. Call 
it so. Look at it as it is. Give tbe rebels credit for using, 
in fortifjring, the time in which our army lay quiet in front 
of Fredericksburg. Their army is no braver than ours. 
They are miserably deficient in supplies of which we have 
abundance. They are no better armed, have no more nor 
better artillery ; but our only late success is Antietam. 

Eight days we have been on the road. The weather has 
generally been wonderfully favorable for this season. But 
we have had cold and wet, toil and sleepless hours. We try 
the winter campaign under pleasant circumstances, and we 
do it cheertuUy. But we often wish that the wise people at 
borne, demanding a winter campaign as they sit by their conv- 
fbrtable firesides, with their well cooked food to eat, their 
warm beds to sleep in when they are tired of urging on the 
army — could try a week of march and bivouac even before 
the snows come. We are willing to do what is needful ; bat, 
wise men, let those control the campaign who know enough 
to do it. 

Yet I do not wonder diat civilians are astonished at the 
results of this war. Who is not? Widi such an army, so 
large, so brave, always equal, in an open fi^t, to Southerners, 
man for man, it is hmnUiating to see such fiulareB. 



PiiiWAX Staiion, Va,, Deoember 2t, I8e2, 

A VFEES ago it was said to our commander, as we were 

halted in the road, " Put your regiment into the wood, stack 

arms, and wait for orders." So it was done, and we have 

been waiting ever since. Waited so long, indeed, that we are 
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about to begin the building of huU, to be made of the small, 
Mraight pines which are plenty hereabouts. The weather 
has been remarkably pleasant for the v^eek past, and litllfi 
real suffering has been endured. 

In the mean time we tender our heartiest sympathies to the 
Massachusetts men at East New York, on account of their 
exposure. We read that " the men hare passed the last two 
nights in barracks and tents, sleeping on straw, without any 
staves to take the keen edge from the air." Poor fellows I 
No stoves I The " keen edge from the air I " How could 
they survive ! Far the eight daysi of which the two were a 
part, we were msrchiog into the darkness, in bivouac at 
night, with neither barrack nor tent, rarely ever seeing a 
wisp of straw, and on part rations ; in cold, in wet ; eating 
our dinner in the air when the water in one's cup actually 
" skimmed over" with thin ice between two drinkings at the 
same meal. Poor men at East New York ! " Barracks and 
tents ! " " Straw ! " Why didn't they board at the Aator? 
or, say the Fifth Avenue, which is thought to be a tolerable 
hotel? A sad thought strikes me ; have they been furnished 
yet with umbrellas, or rubber shoes, or parasols for warm 
days ? have arrangements been made for hair mattresses, or 
feather beds? are they provided with hair oil, and pier 
glasses? with cologne and hair~dye? These things should 
be looked into immediately, immediately t 

These remarks are exclusive of all reference to their ra- 
tions, which were doubtless viUanous. But what say you to 
short rations, to a regiment within two hundred rods of a 
commissary's post, on a railroad, eighteen miles from Alex- 
andria? Short rations in spite of the utmost efforts of the 
r^limental othcers? So it has been. The ration prescribed 
by law is not given. The old rule, that rations not drawn 
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should be credited to "company fundg," so that needful 
articles might be purchased, -was revoked last Febniaiy for 
mea in the field.* And, still worse, no back rations can be 
drawn at all. That is, if a commissary is unable, on some 
day, or too lazy, to furnish the ratioa which the men are 
entitled to, they lose it forever. If a sudden movement ia 
ordered, and an article like flour is on hand, which ia useless 
on a march, they most go hungry, altliough there may be 
thousands of dollars worUi not drawn. The fact is, the 
ration guaranteed by law is large ; but whether the men get it 
depends on some commissary's whim entirely. Of course, ia 
such circmnstances as those of the Rappahannock campaign 
of la^t summer, unavoidable hitches may occur. But, with 
conununjcationB all open, in the very vicinity of Washington, 
with government furnishing nkost liberally, — the men who 
will let soldiers go hungry are scoundrels, if not swindlers. 

For the present our corps forms part of the reserve, Cr«n- 
eral Sigel's grand division. We believe in General Sigel, too. 
I do not believe that any important movement will take place 
immediately. It always takes time, I have noticed, after 
every failure, to get ready for another enterprise. But the 
delay cannot be long. The country demands action. The 
cabinet crisis of course disturbed all plans ; its passing away 
restores possibilities. The army, I believe, would have been 
glad of a reconstruction, but not in the direction things were 
tending, 

I have had two letters attacking my politics. They want 
to know what party I belong to. They say I believe in a 
general who is Democratic, and in emancipation, which is 
Republican. Bosh! I do not " belong to " any party. They 
never bought me, and of course I don't " belong to " either. 

" So it wa« (Bid then ; but I QOir think that the lUion mone j U atill'ored- 
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I always vote. It is a du^, I never had the good forttme 
to vote for a sacceasflil candidate for Congress but once ; and 
I wish I hadn't done it, for he said in Congress die other 
day, that the "old Federalist party was as honest and patri- 
otic a party as ever existed." I sorrow over a vote for an 
old Federalist ! But it was done " ignorantly and in un- 
belief." 

I believe in Unioa, first, last, and forever. I judge of a 
general by no party predilections. I jndge of measures by 
their need for the restoration of the Union. Slavery is now 
to me the greatest obstacle to the«perpetuity of our govern- 
ment. The President cannot abolish slavery, but the Pres- 
ident has, I believe, just as much right to seize slave prop- 
erty as he has to seize horse property. He claims no ri^t 
to abolish slavery, but merely to seize slave properly, — 
which is a marked distinction. I could not support die ad- 
ministration in anything I believed unconstitutional. I can 
support it in what the commandei^ia-chief does as a soldier. 
He wishes to deprive the rebels of their strength ; freeing 
their slaves will do it. The regeneration of Southern society 
is another matter, something beyond present duty, something 
whose devising may appall the wisest man. 

Party is tie bane of this contest. Party I I remember a 
good church-member in Kew Hampshire, sound and ortho- 
dox, who said he " would vote for the devil, if he was on 
the Whig ticket." That's party. I would vote for a pair 
of Andrew Jackson's old boots. That's not party, that's 
patriotism ! 

Why need there have been these present dissensions ? How 
glad we were, af^r Sumter, to see all party lines obliterated 
in love to the Flag 1 I remember how, that Monday morn- 
ings very early, 1 took np the familiar Boston Pott witii a litp 
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tla tremblmg. I was rebuked. There wu the Flao. Mj 
hat'flev up to the ceQisg, to the int«n3e aBtonishment of bst- 
enl grave people. There yr&a the true ring in that Post, 
There haa been, ever since, true patriotiBm, though I differ 
from it as to some measnree. I have read it much, and find 
no factious opposition to the adniiniatration. So I read 
Republican papers. I find true patriotiam. "Why need they 
quarrel? Why were partisans allowed to renew party lines? 
Why lyere calls issued for mere party conrentions? Why , 
was it deenled " necessary to preserve the party organiza- 
tions," when, if either old party had held aloof, the war 
could not have gone on a month ? Why exclude one party 
from the pettiest town offices? When I was at home — 
ftiter Antietam — it seemed to nte as if madness had seized 
many people. Men calling others " traitors ; " men fighting 
their neighbors, when they had bett«r been handling a musket 
in Yii^inia. I was grieved and sick at heart. 

The Democratic party is not, with few exceptions, going 
to fevor rebels. It will prosecute the war in earnest. It 
will not hamper the President, much less his geuerab. The 
Bepublican party, with few exceptions, are in fhvor of carry- 
ing on the war. I^t it not hamper the generals. " The 
Bepublican party, with few exceptions f " Yes, there are 
exceptions. It is well known in some circles t^t there are 
some prominent Bepublicans who regard the war aa a mere 
question of boundaries, nothing else. 



Faikpax Station, Va., January 2, 1863. 
Two things ! How we met the enemy at the Occoquan ; 
aiid how I went to the Presidents reception on New Year's. 
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KewB came od Sattirday last that the rebels had taken 
Dumfries. We covild hear heavy artillery is that direction. 
Wo afterward learned — on the road — that the enemy had 
captured three regimenta at Dmnfriea, and also two pieces 
of artillery. Of the artillery loss, there could be no doubt, 
for 'we were told by men of the same battery. The stories 
were true, except (bat the enemy had not taken Dumfries, 
nor any regiments, nor the artillery. 

But, on Saturday ni^t, an orderly (one always reminds 
me of the printer's devil), brought commands to be ready to 
move at any moment, in light marching order. " Light 
marching order" meant — no knapsacks, but three days' 
rations in haversacks, and thirty rounds of ammunition per 
man. The whole corps was under the same orders. So we 
packed np, in ease of accidents while we might be gone ; 
but, knowing the indefiniteuess of " a moment's notice," went 
to bed — or our substitute for bed — as usual. It was wise. 
In more juvenile campaigning, we should have kept awake. 
Aa it wae, wo slept aU night, had a breakfast, and were on 
the road in less than ten minutes after the order came to 
" fall in," and so lost our Sunday service. 

Six miles and a half to the Occoquan, over the road trav- 
elled and retraced a week or two before. The road had 
greatly improved, however, and artillery and the extra wagons 
with forage, moved steadily along. Wolf Run Shoals reached 
— a halt. Then came an orderly to the division commander, 
with tidings. " Cavalry of the rebels had attacked Dumfries, 
but had been driven off." " They were passing up toward 
Fairfax Station." " They had occupied Fairfax Station, and 
captured our camp, and paroled the guards." It seemed so 
good a joke that the rebels had gone round and taken a camp 
and baggage just left, that roars of lan^^ter were heard on 
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^ sideB, Thich would break out anew eveiy few minates. 
When, however, reflection recalled the varionB items in onr 
ba^fige, we didn't see the joke. And gladly did we leam 
about nine F. M. that the rebels had not captured the station, 
but were only approaching it, while our men left there were 
fighting bravely, though steadily being driven back by the 
puperior force of the enemy. By and by we learned that 
the enemy had not attacked onr force there, but if they did, 
as was evidently their purpose, our men wovld be driven 
back. Still later, it was ascertained that the enemy did not 
appear to intend an attack there, but were several miles 
anotlier way. And still later next morning — the rebels had 
gone by way of Bwke's Station, fom- miles above Fairfax 
Station — and passed out of our regions. 

And that was how we met the enemy at Occoquan River. 

But it was a very pleasant sight — that of a whole division 
on the two sides of the river. One brigade had been sent 
back on the first tidings, but all the rest remained. Some 
lovely pieces of artillery, N^Kileon guns, marked " Revere 
Copper Company," were put in position. And we bivouacked 
in the beantifnl starlight. There are no such pyrotechnics 
as a few thousand bivonac fires, I went once to see the fire- 
works on Boston Common, of a fourth of July ; but, pshaw ! 
they do not compare for a moment with bivouac fires — 
particularly in a night of thin mist. One nightmare, bow- 
ever, was clear and cool. When we woke in the moming, 
the water in our canteens was solid ice. 

In the forenoon we were ordered back. It took one homr 
and fifty minutes to reach camp — six mUes and a half. It 
seemed like getting home to reach camp again. They had 
been somewhat alarmed ; wagons were packed, for precan- 
tion'B sake, and things generally made ready to move. At 
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Burke'a StaUon the railroad bad been tora i^— only to be 
replaced in a few hours ; the t«l^raph wire cat — after Stur 
art, the hnmoroua rebel, had t«legrf^ed to Washingtan that 
the last lot of mnleB was not satuiactory, and be wanted 
better next time ; and then be had escaped. Mules ! He 
ought to be satisfied with some of the moles in our army. 

I irent to Washington. Not to attend the President's re- 
ception, for I had forgotten they had snch things, but to do 
divers errands, regimental and personal. One was, to see if 
the paymaater had frozen up — that worthy having last piud 
us up to June 80, while some of our men's families were 
actually snfiering at home. I wonder if the paymasters have 
been paid themsdva in that time ; or the clerks in the Treas- 
ury or War Office, Ac., (£c., Ac. 

The railroad tg Alexandria is in good order, mn as a gov- 
ernment road. So, having leave of absence, I got transpor- 
tation to Alexandria ; showed my pass at the Ferry, which 
convinced the officials that I did not intend to capture Wash- 
ington ; hurried about divers errands ; found where the trouble 
was with our mails ; had a shrewd suspicion that the army 
would be paid so soon as their clamors brought about some 
new legislation ; and I went to bed. To bed ! None of your 
piles of straw 1 In a hotel 1 None of your bivooacs ! But 
somehow, I did not sleep much. It seemed unnatural. There 
was no tattoo — so barbarous are they in our Capital; no 
reveille, even. 

At Washington City they have evils, such as paved side- 
walks, which soon tire one. All sorts of lies were posted 
on all sorts of atcaea, about the " best goods in town," the 
" dieq>est store in the ci^," and all that. Young bootr-blac^, 
with a trap made ofar&isin box, wanted to " Black yer boots I 
Hake 'em shioe I " Newsboys and i4>ple women abounded. 
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Everybody wanted to sell BomethJng ; and being " jost from 
the country," I waa qfToid of city enareg. 

Bnt the President's reception was to come off Jannaiy 
Ist, — for the public at twelve M ; for officers of the army 
and navy at half past eleven A. M. Of course I preferred 
the more quiet half past eleven, and the column to be led by 
the general-in-chief. Thereby one gets rid of the rush. You 
see they grade things here. The ambassadors went earlier 
still. It is as somebody said — David Crockett, I think — 
about dining ; common people din^at twelve ; common clerks 
in departments at one P. M. ; head clerks at two ; represent- 
atives at three ; beads of departments at four ; senators at 
five ; ambassadors at six ; and the President — he doesn't 
dine till the next day. 

Of course the rush was great — of officers. Even the 
fossiliferoHB strata were upturned. Plenty of gay staff officers 
are in Washington, crowds of doctors — I beg pardon, army 
Btu^eons — and several visitors. I had a little repugnance 
to helping swell the throng ; so did the officers with me. 
Still, as to the great many officers in Washington, there is a 
deal of humbug. At the time of the Fredericksburg battle, 
some Kew York paper says, a hundred officers were about 
Willard's. Well, what of it? Willard's is tbe news rendez- 
vous. Consider how easily a hundred, interested to read the 
bulletin there, could assemble. First, tbe general-in-chief is 
in Washington, and he has a staff, necessarily. Secondly, 
the quartermaster^neral, the adjutant>.general, the military 
governor, the paymaster-general, and the surgeon-general, 
have each a staff. Third, what military force there is in the 
city has officers. Fourthly, there is a multitode of surgeons, 
easily mistaken for army officers, as they wear uniforms. 
Add to these the convalescent officers jnat able to move 
23 
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•boot, and yon have hwidreda necessarily m WaBhiugton. Of 
cooTM th« display of epaulets was great. 

In the forenoon I went to the " Soldier's Free Library " 
in Fifth Street, under the care of John A. Fowle, £sq. Ha 
has accomulated, mainly from Massachusetts help, about or 
over tvo thousand five hundred volumes, excellently selected. 
I am glad to say that many came from Jamuca Plain, and 
many from Dorchester. The soldiers in hospital have the 
free nse of the library, wliich is open daily. An inspection 
of the entry book wiU show astonishiug results as to the 
number and character of the books taken. For the first 
time, novels are rejected by the borrowers. 

On Xew Year's the room was open all day. Coffee, cake, 
fruit, &c., was fiimiahed finely to all soldiers, with a little 
present of some books and papers, and Testament (where 
needed), to each. The crowd was dense and continuous, and 
the poor fellows seemed happy. " This is the most like home 
of anytiiing yet," I heard one man say. " Yes," responded 
the others. One of the assistants was a most excellent lady . 
from Dorchester, who took a journey to be present. Gtod 
blessed her in the gratitude of the soldiers. 

Among other giiU was a shirt made by a litde girl. Tlie 
soldiers cheered her again and again. Some of them looked 
at it and at her picture as if they had littie girls at home, 
and it did them good. I copied the writing attached : 

"ThB LiTTLS FtMOIBB Or A1.101! HSAtB, 

Of Bimker Hill, 
Chulfistoini, Mua., 
Aged H yean, b 
Sit b 

Over two thousand men came there, and the soldiers felt 
better. New Year's, for looking at her work — as well as the 
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pictures and other things provi^d to make the room cheerful. 
That soldier's free libraiy is a good thing. I have examined 
and kn(^. 

As to how the President looked at the reception, and what 
he said — I almost forgot to say — that I did not atlend the 
reception. 

Bat that evening I read the honest, manly, earnest procla- 
mation of freedom ; and, apart from the object — the manner 
in which that object was framed into expression haa increased 
my respect for its author a hundred fold. Who can read it 
without feeling that the writer is a noble man? So unlike 
Davis's tissue of lies and bombast — so simple, so direct, so 
devont. Every man who believes in freedom must do every- 
thing iu his ponder to uphold the hands of the President. 



FjUBFjlx Siatiok, Vl., January 8, 1863. 

These b no change in our position, barring some re-ar- 
rangements of picket dnty. Our own regiment haa moved 
into log houses, except that the field and staff are not yet 
furnished. 

Last Sunday I had hoped that we could have public wor- 
ship. The Sabbath before we had been away on a march 
to the Occoquan. The weather on the last Sabbath was 
beautiful, but, alas I there came an order for a corps review. 
General Slocnm reviewed his command. It occupied most 
of the day, bat I cannot describe it, for I did not attend. It 
was a matter for regret, that, when work on the new log vil- 
lage had been suspended till Monday by our commander, a 
review should usurp the sacred time which a soldier needs 
for both bodily and spiritual help. I had purposed a prayer 
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meeting iu the evening ; but a ahower nullified the plan. 
Such are the frequent obftaclea to plans for good. 

I tried at Washington to obtain a new supply of reading 
matter, to secure which was a main part of my errand there 
a week ago. But I failed utterly. Now, I receive the wel- 
come tidings that a box of well-selected publications is on its 
way. I am more than glad ; I am grateful. A winter camp 
with no hooka, few papers, is a dull place. I have many 
calls for ^em, but no supply. A supply could have been ac- 
cumulated, but no transportation could be afforded. So, 
small and &equent bundles are the only usefiil ones. 

Still there are many men who read their Testaments, many 
with Frayer-books. I have seen this, in repeated cases, ha- 
bitual. Some of these books are much worn. Many of them 
are gifts of mothers, whose prayers doubtless ascend contiu- 
ually. One which I yet use was a father's gift the night 
before leaving home for college. So well I remember the 
evening that I alivays think that every other gill Bible here 
has its vividly remembered time of parting. These Bibles ! 
what histories cluster around them. Here is one history. At 
the battle of Antietam, as our regiment was for the second 
Ume going into the conilict, a soldier staggered. It was &om 
no wound, but in the gronp of dying and dead through which 
they were passing, he saw his father, of another regiment, 
lying dead. There too was a wounded man, who knew them 
both, who pointed to the father's corpse, and then upwards. 
Onward went the son, by his father's corpse, to do his duty 
in the line, which, with bayonets fixed, advanced upon the 
enemy. "Wlien the battle was over he came back, and with 
Other help buried his lather. From his person he took the 
one thing he had, a Bible, given to the father years before, 
when he was an apprentice, • 
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Let me suggest that an; friend can send to some soldier, 
by mail, a Testament, at very slight expense. If you do not 
know whetLer he has one, bid him, if he is already supplied, 
give it to some one who has none. Some of our Episcopalians 
can also send a little book, " Selections from the Book of 
Common Prayer," published by Dutton. I have seen these 
made the rule Of daily Scripture reading, by some unused to 
regularity in this respect. 

One seldom knows what he does. Last summer, at Little 
Washington, I gave a small book to an officer belonging to 
another brigade. Soon after he was taken prisoner. That 
litUe book chanced to be in his pocket. Meeting him recently, 

he said to me, "Do yon remember giving me a copy of 

, last summer ? " I did not at first. " Well, that little 

book," said he, " has been the greatest comfort to me. It 
was all I had to read in jail at Richmond, and it was a treas- 
ure to me daily." That book he will cherish always, with, 
I trust, the Grod and Saviour of whom it tells. 

Singing books are useful. The temporary effect which 
aacred music has is so wonderful that, in the absence of other 
opportunities, it is well to foster its use. A few nights 
ago some singing was heard, and the first hymn was one in 
whidi occurs the verse — 



— Bung to " Emmona " (I believe that is the name. I may 
be wrong as to the name, but I used to like the tune in prayer 
meetings at home) ; b&bt one verse the camp became entirely 
quiet. Officers and men listened to the good old hymn, roll- 
ing up calmly in the dark woods. It seemed tp tranquilize 
the whole. It is a remarkable fhct that, amidst all singing, 
sacred words bear almost entire sway in camp. If I was a 
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parishioner, I should dislike W vote to " call " a mmiater who 
could not sing. But don't take the hint, when I get home, for, 
alas ! I cannot myself sing ; yet there b beautiful singing in 
my home. 

These few hints wiH serve to show that soldiers are im- 
pressible, for good or evil, easily. Men in hospital are par- 
ticnlarlj ready to converse. Indeed, there is no lack any- 
where. There seems to be two reasons for this : one is, the 
circnmstauceB in which we lire — or die ; the other, that the 
soldierly frankness, which is the rule in -all intercourse, runs 
through everything. Yet it is a hard place for young men of 
no rough experience with temptation. There are wicked 
men, very wicked men, in every regiment. 

*In cases of wounds and death, it is remarkable to see the 
quickness with which men appreciate and understand Christian 
truth. God seems to show special grace. WiA former fears 
as to death-bed repeotances, yet I have seen as good evidences 
of grace in such cases as I ever saw. I recall one case, whece 
a wounded man said to the chaplain afler a severe battle, " I 
want you to (ell me the shortest and most direct road to Jesus 
Christ." " There is but one road : ' Believe on the Xord 
Jesus Christ, and thou sAoZt be saved ; ' commit your soul to 
him,with your whole heart." The next day the roan joyfully 
said, " / believe on the Lord Jesus Christ." He lived for 
several days in great happiness, though about to leave his 
strongest tie in one whom he was never to make his wife ; 
and he died in joy. 

An old Christian is not injured. His faith is strengthened 
by army life. He dies in peace. One of ours died recently. 
He had been long absent, and when he returned the chaplain 
was sick an^l absent. He had been a great helper in prayer- 
meetings ; a meek, consistent, faithful Christian. Entering 
the hospital, the chaplain looked around a momeat, and then 
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saw him. " You have aot forgotten me," said the dying man, 
with a Bmile. " No, not yoa ; nor has God, I fully believe." 
"No" said he, "he is gracious." "Ib there aaything 
yon want, or want done? " asked the chaplain. " Nothing. 
Christ has done all." True, Christ has done aU. Bat how 
weak onr Mth BomelimeB is. 



Ih thb Hud, Ta., January 30, 1863. 

Bun. Mud. Snow. 

That is the histo^ of the last week or two. 

Orders had, for several days, kept our corps wtutjng in 
readinesB. On the 19th a movement forward, simultaneouB 
with the movement of the whole army. Our corps, Gleneral 
Slocum's, is part of the grand division reserve of Genra-al 
Sigel. 

Onr elegant camp, laid ont in streets of uniform width, 
with twelve log-houses of uniform size and position to a com- 
pany, with its well-built chironeys, and itA beautifully cleared 
gronnd, had to be left. A day later — we should have re- 
mained for weeks. Ab it was, while the other corps (what 
is plural of corps — corps-ea?) returned to their huts, ours 
had made thirty-five miles of '^ impossible" marching. 

An effort has been made to advance, and it failed. There 
is now demonstrated the wisdom of the quiet of a year ago, 
in the sick men, the abandoned provisions, the disheartened 
spirit. Nobody knows what Vij^inia winter mud is till he 
tries it. And yet even Boston wisdom is still clamoring for 
an advance. Suppose the movement had been made a few 
days earlier, in dry weather. Then the army would have 
been unable to get supplies, located immovably, in most dan- 
gerous circimiBtaDces. The delay was a blessing. 
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And now, aaother change of commanders. General Hook- 
er takes command. 

Who wonders tLat the army of the Potomac is not in the 
best condition, when its commanders are changed so oflen? 
I speak now of no merits or demerits in any one of diem, for 
it is none of my bosiness, nor of course am I qualified. I 
believe that any commander, whatever one's individual pref- 
erences are, has the ri^t to the heartiest sustaining fi*om 
enj person in his command. If I were not in the army, I 
should try,to do the same, without regard to personal predi- 
lections. How much more so in present circumstances? 

Yet frequent changes do work badly. ^The men have no 
time to get confidence. There is a marvellous power in a 
hearty, enthutriastic faith towards the general. It b half our 
strength. But we have no time to gain such a faith. It is 
like a school which has a new teacher once a week. 

That the army is in the beat possible condition, is absnrd.* 
It is not. The long delay in paying the soldiers their just 
dues, not only made them discontented — it exasperated them 
extremely. On their thirteen dollars in season, often depends 
whether a wife and child shall go cold and hungry, if not go 
to the poor-house. Such letters from homes, as came, would 
melt a heart of stone. Fayment has been partially made 
now. Believe me, the long delay in payment, which every 
soldier firmly believes (whether right or wrong) waa unne- 
cessary, has left a bitter feeling not easily to be overcome. 

Besides, there is a feeling that we are the football of polit- 
ical movements. Whoever they would like for a general — 

• True. But it waa Borpriaing how rapidlj General Hooker changed all 
thii. He went to woik quietly, and toon made moat marvellooa iinproie- 
menta. The army was neyer in better condition than aftei a fan weelu of 
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Uiej want aomebod; long enough to find out his good qnal- 

But worse than this, it ia felt that there are dissensions in 
high quarters ; that some difierent leaders fail in a single* 
minded readiness to obey orders, do their dutj-, and serve 
only their country. In some corps, I presume, there is not 
the discipline there ought to be. I have heard (though I 
cannot vouch for it) that one specified regiment indulged 
itself in groaning for a certain general ; but this must have 
been a single instance. In our corps such a thii^ could 
not take place. 

But with all this, it is absurd to say, as a general tiling, 
that the Potomac army is not perfectly reliable. Notwitli- 
standing any and all grievances, in spite of all disappointed 
preferences, they will go readily wherever their generals will 
lead them. They will fight bravely under any general placed 
over them. They are patriotic, and ready to show their 
patriotism now, as they have on so many bloody fields. 
They detest traitors everywhere. 

If there b one thing needful now, it is thorough discipline. 
I mean discipline which shall embrace all, high and low. 
The commander of this army ought to be an autocrat. Un- 
less he can be so, he cannot succeed. If be is not to be 
trusted as such, he ought not to be trust«d in command. 

A little of ihe same discipline would not hurt all the way 
up. If a soldier gets drunk on duty, he is surely punished ; 
if insulting, severely punished. The soldier must not speak 
in censure of Congress ; yet that drunken rowdy- from Dela- 
ware goes drunk into the Senate, refoaes to obey orders, 
draws a pistol on bis superior for the time ; he goes in the 
next day still under the power of liquor ; arrested, it is true, 
— but he makes an apology.— and auch an apology I "If" 
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he has done certain things, he regrets it. Instead of being 
instantly kicked out of the Senat«, with the readiness with 
which a aoidier would be punished, these men, who moke 
laws to punish soldiers, drop the whole matter. Verily, there 
is no need of " speaking disrespectfully " of Congress. 

What ia to be done with the Potomac army is doubtful. 
Rnmors from high quarters intimate that it will be broken up 
as such ; that a sufGcient force will be left in front of Wash- 
ington, and the remainder used elsewhere. At present, mud 
embai^oes everything, and citizens say that it is likely to do 
BO for weeks. Perhaps the weather may change. . One thing 
is certain, mud or no mud, this army will do what it is told 
to do, if within the bounds of possibility. There is not one 
word of truth in the reports of a mutinous spirit, or any 
approach thereto, which some papers insist upon. 

General Slocum's headquarters are at Stafford Court 
House, and his corps are all near him. 

An old friend touches me lip in the Joumai for growling 
at the cheats of quartermasters in the matter of forage. His 
hard work to get fodder for his horse he laughs at, and con- 
trasts old soldiers and new. Now here is the principle : no 
one ever heard me complain of any personal hardship, but no 
old soldier will allow his helpless horse to sufier, when in the 
immediate vicioity of a quartermaster, who has ample means 
at hand to fulfil his duty. Just so, an officer who will bear 
any hardship himself wiU growl if his men, who cannot help 
themselves, are exposed to useless hunger on account of some 
rascally commissary. On a march, unable to get supplies, 
nobody complains. But when the means are at hand, and 
some official neglects hb duty, or Bwindles the men into hard- 
ships, "old" soldiers, and especially old army regular officers, 
do feel it " unpatriotic not to find &ult " in behalf of helpless 
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animals ot helples^hsoldiera. It is a dvtt/ to prefer coinp.aint. 
" Your Jirst duty," said oiir noble first colonel to bis company 
commanders long ago, " is fu>t to see that your quarters are 
ready, but your men's ■ not to get yow supper, but to see 
that your men have theirs." And he set us the example 
that helpless dependents should not suffer, because some lazy 
or scoundrelly official ne^ected his duty ; and with it the 
example to bear every yeT-sonoZ hardship with a cheerful face. 
I wrote those statements because 1 knew they would meet 
tbe eyes of men high in office, wTio would investigate. Wben * 
we (and I include myself ) have been eightdays without taking 
off a boot ; have slept on wet ground and in rain, shelterless ; 
have been five days with but four meals ; have been four 
nights with less than four hours sleep, and that on the 
ground ; have lived on green com as we plucked ' it ; have 
drank water that an hour's quiet could not make trans- 
parent ; have been for weeks at a time without a tent or 
other shelter, — with all our officers and men, — we only 
smiled at the hardships. But if a commissary or quarter- 
mafiter needlessly starves a horse or starves the men, then 
an officer who does not attack him b a fool or a knave. Are 
the distinctions plain ? 
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CHAPTER XI. 

TBS FBEFABATtOM SPBISa. 

BtAiTOHD CoDKr HovBB, Vx., Much 6, 1S63. 

I HATB been tiTiiig a remittent fever. I tried a mild one 
last October ; and, for Tariety, a shake or bo in December. 
I don't like them. Fortunately I have been in *Ae city while 
ill ; fortunately^ considering tbe sickness. 

I don't like the " remittent." I have a va^e recollection 
of considering one day that it was not myself who was sick, 
bnt a crockery image «^ John Wesley on the mantel ; bat I 
was puzzled to understand how he could have naiisea at Che 
stomach, when he was only a bust ; and bow his limbs could 
ache, when he had no limbs. But I am satisfied that the 
crockery John was right, as the real one was in head and 
heart. But as to this detestable climate — Virginia will 
always be as despicable to me as the mean trickery of its 
convention at secession time. I shall never think so hlg^y 
of General Washington as I should if he had been bom 
somewhere else — althongh, poor man, it wasn't his fault. 

Government is kind to its sick. An officer sick in Wash- 
ington may go to hospital (where he must pay his board, 
which is fair, because he takes cash instead of rations), or to 
the house of a fHend or a hotel-keeper. He " reports" to a 
surgeon, who has the care of sick officers, if out of hospital. 
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The surgeon sends one to examine and prescribe. The sick 
man's name is entered as " under treatment," and is also 
reported to the provost marshal, who graciously gives a 
" pass " to the officer. Then the snrgeou takes good care of 
the patient ; mine was a most kind and skilinl one, Dr. 
William E. Dewitt, whom I shall always remember with 
gratitode. GioTemment liirmsheB medicines of the best qual- 
ity — its quinine being outrageously bitter, its calomel, ipecac, 
and opiimi Bufficiently disgusting ; but its citrates taste too 
nicely to be good. Medicines, you know, should taste 
abominably, else will " children cry for them," which 
wouldn't do. 

Getting out of doors, I heard a few debates at the Capitol. 
Some- of the speeches were too disgusting for a sensitive 
stomach, too ipecac-like, — the vile frauds. Some escited 
the nervous system undidy, — the miserable treason. But 
some wej« a good, healthy tonic ; manly, patriotic, noble. 
I tell you, in the senate-gallery, I felt proad of old Massachu- 
setts and of my native New Hampshire. Senators Sumner 
and Wilson are men, whatever their imperfections. How 
some of the traitors did cringe under Senator Wilson's lash. 
Ton can't spare that man, nor can the country. He is too 
nseinl, too manly, too honest, too able, to be spared. Sen- 
ator Clark had the true ring. So did some war-Democrats ; 
in fact, I guess J am a " war Democrat.; " I mean when I 
get home ; now I don't know any distinctions but patriot and 
traitor. Unless the country comes to that same position, its 
speedy ruin is certain. I see you have a "Union League" iu 
Boston. Good, bnt I belong to a better one ; it numbers seven 
or eight hundred members, and it bears the splendid title of 
the " Massachusetts Second." There is room for a few more 
members in it now. It had more, but they are buried nt 
24 
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Winchester, at Cedar Mountain, at Antiebun, and ia man; a 
wftTside grave. Do not, O home friends, do not now yield 
to treason ; else these men have died in vain. 

To get back to camp requires some circumlocution. Tired 
of delay, six days before my sick leave was out I applied for 
the papers to return. The sni^eon gives a paper releasing 
one from medical care, ordering him to his regiment, and 
sending him to the provost marshal. That iiinctionary takes 
his "pass" and keeps it, and indorses on his paper from 
the surgeon " pass returned," and sends him to the ^' trana- 
portation officer," who gives him the paper entitling him to 
pass on government boat and railroad to his specified destina- 
tion, good for the next day only. The man thus sent back 
had to sign a paper at the surgeon's office, stating his resH 
dence in Washington ; which residence is visited next day to 
see if he has gone. 

So, with several direful prognostications from medical 
authority," I took the boat for Aquia Creek. For the first 
time, I went down the magnificent Potomac. I saw, for the 
first time, our sacred Mount Vernon. In a few hours, a 
small bay filled with vessels, showed the creek. Steam tugs 
were puffing around and across. Loaded and en^ty vessels 
were lying around. On shore, half a dozen locontotivea were 
charging in various directions. A busy crowd was on the 
wharf. We showed our " passes," and went ashore ; fotmd 
a train of baggage cars, and speedily were at Brook's Sta- 
tion, a fiourishing village of one house. Then such a road 
for three miles. I thought I had seen bad roads before, but 
I never had. 

How pleasant it was to get into camp ; to shake hands ; 
to see the evening parade ; to hear tattoo and taps ; to sleep 

■ UnfoitunikCel}' realised berore long. 
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under canvas again ; in fact, to return to a place of order, 
syBtem, and true civilization. It was a luiury, too, to see 
real soldiers, inst«ad of the poor fellows coDdemned to tlie 
attipidities of Washington — that is, when one is well It was 
a comfort to find that we had five hundred men fit for duty. 
Never has oora seemed in better condition. Drill, company 
and battalion, and officers' recitations, have kept np the char- 
acter of our regiment to its old standard. Health, too, is 
greatly improved. The order of General Hooker has insured 
good rations — fresh bread, vegetables, •&c., in abundance; 
and the effect is most apparent. Indeed, tlie new regime has 
improved the army very greaUy. Merit is commended. 
Inefflffiency finds no mer«y. A healthy lone is perceptible. 
Everybody feels that the army is on a fighting basis, and will 
have work and snccess yet. 

As to the recognition of merit — the first order I beard 
read was one commending certain regiments for efficiency 
and discipline. Orders now allow a certain number of 
absences to officers and men. But many regiments are pro- 
nounced so deficient that no more " leaves " are to be granted, 
and all absentees are recalled. ' Others, medium, are allowed 
their present privileges. Only eleven in this army are 
highly commended, and, as reward, are allowed an increase 
of fifty per cent, of leaves of absence. Among these is, of 
course, ours, and, I was glad to hear also, the First and 
Twentieth Massachnsetts. The language of General Hooker 
is, — " have earned high commendation." Only one Massa- 
chusetts regiment falls under absolute condemnation. 

Our Colonel Quincy is expected back immediately. Wound- 
ed while bravely engaged at Cedar Mountain, then long a 
prisoner at Staunton, he has had a liugering recovery, even 
if now thoroughly well. He left us as a captain ; he returns 
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by regular promotion, our colonel, and wiU, widiout donbt, 
maintain the regiment in its steady exceUence. I well re- 
member, in the pursuit of Jackson last year, how, when aick, 
he sprang from the ambulance to put himself at the head of 
his men, wUle the shot and shell were briskly flying about. 

Among other changes of officers, Dr. Stone, our highly 
saccessful surgeon, is absent, probably to occupy a position 
in another corps. Major Mndge, for soiue time in command, 
has been obliged to go home from sickness, temporarily. 
Captain Shaw " becomes colonel of die Fiily-fotuth. Gen- 
eral Gordon is ag^n unable, after trial, to endure the hard- 
ships of camp, and is assigned to duty at Washington. 



SrATVoan Coitst HacaH, Va., Horch 11, 1863. 
Did I speak of Stafford Court House as being a village of 
one house? If I did I was wrong. Careful explorations 
have satisfied me that there are two houses, besides a jail and 
a court house. This large town is situated in a dreary waste 
of worn out lands, and is several miles from anywhere. Dig- 
ging into the ground, one finds, a few feet down, vast quan- 
tities of shells. Does th&t imply that the land was once 
tmder the water? If so, it was a mistake, humanly speaking, 
ever to have raised this miserable tract to daylight. So far 
I have seen no aborigines, thongh a few scattered houses 
indicate the former presence of a partiy civilized race. The 
main house is General Sigel's headquarters. Half a mile 
eastward, General Slocnm, our own corps commander 
reigns. Five or six miles nearer the Rappahannock, General 
Hooker is to be found — whom I have never seen but once, 
aad then I had only a glimpse in the tumult of Autietam. 

• This vaa Robert Q. Shaw, who fell at Wagnei. 
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But while one may not have seen General Hooker, every 
one feels that Grcneral Hooker commandi. It ia really but- 
prising to see the ease with which he has taken actual control 
of the Potomac army. Every now and then appears some 
straightforward order, which shows that he knows exactly 
the condition of one or every corps. Merit is commended ; 
elnggishucss reproved. A soldier seems to feel that if he 
does something especially worthy of 'praise, G-eneral Hooker 
win understand it. There is, too, a retmning confidence that 
when something is attempted it will be done. As to " de- 
moralization," I suppose those stories are about ended. No 
" demoralized " individual would meet with any leniency, nor a 
traitorously inclined person with any mercy. There are no 
Bympathies here, so far as I can discover, with the school of 
■Connecticut or New Hampshire " copperheads," I say 
*' copperheads," but " woodenhcads " woold be more appro- 
priate — to think that peace is possible, evon were a separa- 
tion to be assented to. 

When we consider the circumstances which have been dex- 
terously taken hold of, I am not surprised at the growth of a 
peace party. But when we look at the real questions under- 
lying all circumstances, it is perfectly astonishing that any 
person can advocate the South side. Are we prepared to 
yield to the demands of traitors ? Can we assent to the es- 
tablishment, out of ourselves, of a slave empire ? Could we 
Burrender the loyal citizens of Missouri, "West Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, New Orleans, to the cruellies of brutes by 
birth, and tyrants by education? Can^ortAemmen advocate 
the division of their country? Those infatuated persons who 
give "aid and comfort " to the enemy, by encouraging the 
South lo persevere in their rebeUious butcheries, the pro- 
vost marshal's cord is their just due for mere treason. 
24- 
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But there can be no good reason to suppose the people 
of any party will foUow auch leaders. It must be that only a 
few men are so besotted. The masses will never follow men 
who would lead us to national ruin. The party wliich car- 
ried through the f^orious war of 1812-15 ;. which insisted 
upon and obtained redress from Mexico ; which has always 
stood by the old flag ; — it always will muntain the country's 
honor. I believe it. The signs show that it b so. 

But men who are is favor of perseverance for the r^^, are 
liable to make mistakes when they separate too nicely the 
administration and the government. I heard this distinction 
dwelt upon in some speeches at Waahii^ton ; but while the 
speakers attacked the errors of the administration ferociously, 
I did not hear them censure the rebels with any severity. I 
coold not see them, in general, voting for measures indispen- 
sable to success. I listened in vain for any plans as substi- 
tutes they would^ stand by. Indeed, what substitute could 
be offered ? Their grievance was that the present admiuis- 
tration was in power. But that cannot be helped for two 
years. The government and the administration are distin- 
guishable in theory ; but the government can be carried on 
only by the administration. Doubtless there have been mis- 
takes, many mistakes, in the conduct of the war. There 
have been measures that, as an individual, I intensely dis- 
liked.* But is that a reason why I, or anybody else, should 
witlihold the allegiance due to our country? Is that a reason 
why I should try to weaken the hands that are lifted to strike 
down this infernal rebellion ? 

• Tet it is surprising that bd few miitakes have been made. When the 
war is ended, and men look calmly nt its history, they will admire the fnr- 
•erfng plana and single-hesrted honesty of our Preaident. I wish I could 
■ay aa much tar all hie subordinates. Same of them we heartily detest. 
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Men do not like arbitrary arrests. Do they any better like 
Jefferson Davis's arresting, hanging, scalping loyal men, 
without the shadow of even their own pretended laws ? 

They do not like the suspension of Aoftetw corpus. Are 
our friends at the Sonth enjoying that privilege? 
- They do not like the freeing of slaves. Do they like better 
the Southem custom of seizing our &ee negroes while under 
a flag of truce, and selling them into slaveiy — as at Ma- 
nassas? 

They do not lika the arming of blacks. Do they like it 
better when their own soldiers are shot by blacks forced fcto 
the rebel armies — as in Jackson's army last year ; in which 
(and the proof is ready) blacks and whites stood side by side 
in the ranks as soldiers ? 

They think it is a " cruel " war. Do they like better the 
decoying men by a flag of truce,. and then shooting them, as 
at Harper's Ferry? the shooting unarmed negroes, as in 
Kentucky? the murder of women, as in Tennessee? the 
making of drinking cups of Yankee skulls, and spurs of jaw- 
bones, as at Bull Bun ? 

So loyal, so meek, so humane, so liberal is Davis's rule 
— no violation of laws, no treason, no cruelty, no tyranny — 
is that the reason why our administration is assailed? Does 
anybody's (ostes lead him to sympathize with this treason? 
If so, he is hopelessly corrupt. He is putrid. Even the 
southern buzzards would leave his carcass untouched. 

We are aU rejoiced at the conscription act. I have heard 
no dissenting voice, I argued vehemently for such an act last 
summer. It ought then to have passed. I had some little 
opprobrium for attacking the bounty system as outrageously 
costly, unjust to the old soldiers, and low in its appeals, and 
eventually to be abandoned. You know how comfortable 
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one feels when he can wisely nod his head and asty, " 1 told 
you 80 1 " I nod my head just so, and rejoice that Congress 
came to the same conclusion. We are alt hoping that there 
will be the proper nerve shown in enforcing it. It is not 
unjust. Every man owes hia life to his country, if his coun- 
try needs it. The humane exemptions in the act are 
admirable. Others than those, rich or poor, ought not to 
hesitate. 

But it is not to be overlooked that before these levies can 
come into the field most critical monUis will pass by. The 
dayn of a suitable moment wiU start the armies. The South 
is patting everything into the field ; boys and old men, aa 
well as the able-bodied. Evidently tljey have staked every- 
thing on the coming campaign. They must succeed now, or 
fall. And does not everybody see that tiieir otUi/ hope is in * 
Northern divisions ? A united North can raise armies after 
the Southern ones are destroyed. Sickness alone will rma 
the rebel forces in time, and they cannot afibrd to wait. 
Will any patriot at such a time, when the superior resources 
of the government are beginning to tell — will any one now 
fail by word and deed to strengthen the cause of his country, 
and of (what is more) the right? Let complaints be laid 
aside now. We will settle them by and by at the ballot-box ; 
and with them we will bury every Northern traitor in a po- 
litical grave from which there is no resurrection. 

The health of the army is still improving. Food is good 
— thanks to a government always liberal, and to the general 
at our head. Drill is had, with us, twice a day, and our offi- 
cers study and recite to the regimental commander. 
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No chaDge yet. But there ia drill in this corps three hours 
a day. In our regiment the officers recite daily to the colonel, , 
and in tnm. haye classes of Qon-commissioned officers, both 
iu some military work. The men amuse themselves hugely 
with games of baU at all unoccupied hours. There are but 
three men in the regimental hospital, and they are not very 
sick. A good spirit prevails, with a remarkable unanimity 
in favor of the conscription law and of aversion to traitors. 
The Commanding general continues to grow in confidence, 
and thorough order prevails. Each imm keeps his supply of 
sixty cartridges, and expects to use them by and by. Yes- 
terday we had a division review. It was a veiy pretty sight. 
The three brigades and three batteries made a fine appear- 
ance ; of course you know which regiment was the best. I 
never saw our men more statue-like in line, nor march better 
in column of companies or by fiank. 

This review was before General Slocum. Our regiment ia 
one of six making up the brigade commanded by General 
Gordon ; the brigade is one of three making up General 
Williams's division ; the division is one of two forming Gen- 
eral Slocum's corps; and the corps is one of — several — 
composing the army of the Potomac. Formerly there were 
three grand divisions, each made up of several corps ; but 
General Hooker, on taking command, abolished them, and 
had each corps report directly to him, which seems to work 
capitally. To-day a review b expected before General 
Hooker. 

Day before yesterday we heard cannonading at a distance, 
at intervals, all day, but nobody has enlightened as as to its 
whereabouts. There are no other special items, except that, 
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after a careful and patient reconnoiasaDCe ou Stafford Court 
House, I find that the village has three houfies instead of 
two; tliiB is a final eatimate. 



Btutoh) CoDKt HovRB, V^., MuTch 2S, 1B6S. 

While the positioD of the arm}' of Uie Potomac ia un- 
changed, indications point to early movementa. Not, per- 
haps, by any direct advance, for the roads are yet in execrable 
condition. Twenty-fonr honre rarely pass without either 
rain, snow, or hail. When tbe bus cornea out, it dries up 
the ground very rapidly. The rains are soon over. But, 
like the master who told his servant, " I get angry quick, 
but then I am no sooner angry than I aui over it again," and 
was replied to, " Yes, and no sooner over it than you are mad 
again," — so it is no sooner ffur than it rains again. I^aft 
night it rained beauti^lly. Don't yon remember how mnch 
yon liked, when a boy, to go into an attic to hear the rain ? 
Well, a tent is aU attic. Doubtless the sentries did not enjoy 
it so much. Corduroy roads have been built in various direc- 
tions (and I wish no worse penalty on the copperheads than 
to have to ride over a corduroy road, six hours a day for life), 
but even the cordnroys are sometimes under water or under 
mud. Still, I think that after each rain the ground is a little 
harder than after the preceding. 

Whether there will be a battle near Fredericksburg, is 
doubted. It is exceedingly questionable, good judges say, 
whether the rebels can risk one there. - Of course this implies 
that their communications are threatened, in which case they 
must come out and fight, or retreat. It is suspected that 
they are now preparing to evacuate. Their pickets have 
commenced firing on ours, and they have a large cavalry 
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force threatening us on the north, vhich looks like a retreat 
of their main army, as they are always very ferocious some- 
where when about to draw back -their armies. 

If there should be a battle, there is every confidence of 
success. Never das this army been ip better condition, if 
ever as good. It is in fine spirits. It is well fed. It is 
healthy. It is most thoroughly equipped. He general 
seems to know everything, everywhere. Officers everywhere 
understand that negligence ia not to be winked at. Inspec- 
tions of everything seem to be going on. Medical officers 
have been informed that die army has been long enough in 
service to presume them thoroughly acquainted with their 
duties. A fighting basis is the rule, and ability to move 
rapidly. 

"Wlien ibb work is begnn, thN^-will be a tremendous cam- 
paign. The rebels are suffering. Their armies are as large 
as they can ever be. Their leaders are desperate. On the 
other hand, if our general's ability, as at present seen, is a 
guarantee of the fntare (and the army unitedly believes it), 
he will show a daring, a rapidity, and a skill, when he does 
move, which will make decisive battles. If the rebels fight 
fifty miles from Richmond, as they now are, and are defeated, 
their army will be annihilated. 

The recent cavalry exploit has raised that branch in general 
estimation. TlTey needed it bad enough. I remember a 
cavalry officer, who returned from a slight advance upon 
inferior forces, with the astonished remark, " General, they've 
got guns there I " Poor fellow — he is not in service now. 
General Hooker has been putting his cavalry into fine con- 
dition. In fact, he puts everything in that condition. He 
has, too, I believe, one element of success in this — that he 
has a thorough confidence in his destiny, and has had it since 
the war began. The army believes it too. 
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Mr. Alvord is Btill working away with good reeults. He 
ia near Stoneman's Switch, on the railroad. The Christian 
Commission has fonr regular stations for supplies — Aqoia 
Creek, Belle Plain, Stoneman's Switch, and Falmouth. One 
of their agents, Rev. Mr. Smith, of Pepperell, I had the 
pleasure of meeting a few days ago. That he is active and 
nseful, his Massachusetts friends need not be told. The Com- 
mission is just now busily distributing Testaments to the 
soldiers, for which there is occasion. I have the promise of 
some trom the Commission, for which I shall be grateful. 
And none the less grateful, but more, to various friends who 
send small packages by mail or otherwise, sometimes anony- 
monsly, but always welcome. 



Stapfoxd Codbt HotrsB, Ya., April B, 1SS3. 
Satubdat evening we bad a ferocious snow storm. Sunday 
was a wet and uncomfortable day. Nevertheless, in spite of 
the weather, the time passed ebeerfuUy with me, in visiting 
many of the habitations of our little town, in distributing a 
good large supply of Sabbath reading, both in our camp and 
to otir companies detached at General Slocum's headquarters, 
and in a couple of hours spent with that Christian gentleman, 
Creneral Howard. In fact, it was as pleasant a Sunday as I 
have had for a long time. Part of this is doubtless due to 
improved tone of bodily system caused by long rides in the 
saddle. The best gymnasium in the world is a saddle — with 
a good horse under it. The ncit best is Dr. Dio Lewis's. 
But give me the saddle, with a rubber coat and cap cover 
strapped to it in case of rain, and some cavalry boots as the 
enemy of both rain and mud. You are on the road of health, 
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always provided jan have some erraad, even it be only 
atnuBement. "Taking exercise" merely ybr exercise is of 
very little use. It is just as great a humbug aa " early 
rising," which I am glad has been rooted ont of the rules 
of our colleges and seminaries. 

In various long trips I have takeu quite extensive views of 
our army. Its vastness, its order, its equipment, iU stores, 
ita contentment, astonish me. Do not be anxious for the 
army of the Potomac. When the time comes it will do what 
it attempts. 

On Monday, my brother chaplain of the Tenth Maine and 
myself took such a trip. We made a day of it. Starting in 
the morning, though rain was threatened, we took the road 
towards Falmouth. How pleasant is the saddle, with another 
saddle, and a genial and congenial companion in it, with 
nothing to do, and all day to do it in. The road was pic- 
turesque. A. young river meandered down its centre, towards 
which sloped down beautiiid banks of mud on either side, 
while the fields were delightfully variegated by alternate 
patches of snow and swamp. You have your choice of path ; 
whichever you take you will wish you had tried the other- 
Like the complaining toper, it is not the length of the road, 
hat its width that troubles yon, as you tack continually. 
Three or four miles, as measured by line, brought us to a by- 
road, which, turning towards the left, took as into the woods. 
All along we found tracks, which we recognized as those of 
Mr. Alvord's wagon. We followed them, and they 1^ us 
correctly. Moral : It is safe to follow Mr. Alvord's tracks ! 
Two or three miles tlirough the wood, — ten miles of swamp 
(ridiculously estimated at only half a mile!) — Potomac 
creek to ford, — a hill, — a long plain, delightful for a canter, 
— and we saw the Stoneman's Switch station, and, near it, 
25 
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Mr. Alvoid'B meeljiig-teiit. We heard singing as we di»- 
monnted. We found there quite & number of chaplains, wittt 
more soldiers. A two hours' meeting passed off rapidly, and 
the chaplains made mutoal acquaintance. Several chap- 
lains disclosed their difficulties. I hed occasioa to thank. 
God JQwaTdlf that I had no acquaintance with many of their 
obstacUs ; for Frovidence had cast my lot among gentiemen. 
I wish that some of oar people at home, who give ear and 
tongue to dii^>aragenienls of chaplains, had been there. They 
would be ashamed of themselTcs. I enter my protest agtuuBt 
such insinuations. I assert, after nearly two years' observa- 
tion, that the average of energy, ability, and upri^tness 
among the chaplains is not surpassed by the average of those 
qualities among the ministry of even New England and New 
York. I cannot see why Christians should try to disparage 
this clasa. It is an outrage. It hurt£ their influence here, of 

We learned that a review woe te take place a mile off*, 
and oAer the meeting we went thither. It was the review of 
B whole cavalry corps. Long lines of the cavalry stretched 
for vast distances, necessarily making various angles, on ac- 
count of their great number. They were all motionless and 
silent when we first saw them, save their fluttering pennons. 
But in a fewmiuntes, as the reviewing party rode rapidly up, 
every sabre flashed in the ur, and the nmsic burst forth, to 
salute a man at the head, who, amidst the golden omamenta 
of generals, wore the plain black dress of a ciriliui. He was 
the commander of all — the President of the United States — 
and these generals were only his creatures. That simply 
dressed man, riding bareheaded in courtesy, wielded a more 
imperial sway than any monarch in the world. An army of 
near a miUion was obedient to his word. Two millions more 
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■were subject to his call to arms. Yet, God help the President 
of the Unit«d States ! For he needs it. He had a careworn 
face, while we knew he had an honest heart. Though a 
mighty army lay there, yet plainly in sight were the hills 
behind FrederickBburg, frowning with works and manned 
-wiih enemies, — a section of the thoosaiid miles of frontier in 
■wluch oTir morning reveille is answered by rebel drums. 

A natural cariosity took ns to the brink of the river a mile 
and a half off. The Lacy mansion stands near it, and from 
the terraces of its garden, almost overhanging tie narrow 
stream, we looked down into Frederickshui^. An officer 
kindly pointed ont the memorable localities. Here was the 
main crossing, just on our right. There the street by which 
oar forces advanced. Beyond, the basin into which they en- 
tered. And over all, the rebel earthworks which sent death 
to onr soldiery. Between us and these works lay the town, 
less shattered than I had expected to find it, — and in some 
of its streets rifle pits were visible. The path worn by the 
rebel sentries one could almost throw a stone upon, and the 
sentinels were walking their posts. Where we stood were 
loyal watchmen. The owner of the deserted house is in the 
rebel army ; most of his trees are cut down ; his shrubbery 
is gone ; his garden is a waste ; but what moved me most, 
a child's rocking-horse stood by a door, unharmed in all the 
strife. 

Half a mile back are the ruins of the Philipse mansion. 
The walls remain standing in part, and show that the Qre had 
destroyed a beautifiil edifice. It was of brick, nearly cruci- 
form in shape, and of fine proportions. Standing on an 
eminence, it commanded a view of miles of beauty. Desolate 
now, a once happy home. Who can help pitying these 
nusguided men ? 
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Turning southward we came near the plain headquarters 
of General Hooker, wIlo lives in a tent, as a scddier ought. 
A mile southeast, over roads fenceless, of course, and hard 
to trace, we snddenlf come upon the camp of the First 
Massachuaetts. For the first time I had the pleasure of 
meeting mj excelleut brother Gudwortb, whose hearty wel- 
come was delightful. As long time as we dared remain soon 
passed. Then a mile or more brought us to the Seventeenth 
Maine, who are biiilding an elegant camp of split white oak 
— the best camp I ever saw. The good appearance of Uie 
men, and the kind hospitality of the officers, made me respect 
my father's native State more than ever. 

It was near sunset, and we bad six miles to go, a wide 
creek to ford, a hard road to travel, obscure paths to track out. 
Long before we were at home darkness settled down upon 
us. Passing through lonely valleys, we heard the tattoo of 
artillery bugle mellowed by distance, on the one side, and the 
softened drum beat on the other. The robins and blackbirds 
had ceased their day's music. Horses picked their way over 
hard corduroy, whose only comfort was that you could not 
sink far in their mud. The last mile was not even corduroy, 
but swamp, and ditch, and brook, which led us to rejoice when 
we came upon our lights just as tattoo was advising everybody 
to go to bed. 

We had stopped at only a few camps. But these wa 
selected. Everywhere are camps. For prominent lines of 
travel, are miles upon miles of corduroy. It is a vast army. 
As for roads, if the Virginian natives ever return, their highr 
ways willundoubledly be these Yankee built corduroys. This ' 
State, if peopled by a decent race, would be a magnificent 
State, after all. But their worn-out farms need Yankee cul- 
ture. Their ignorant population need the Yankee school- 
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master. The State needs, in fact, to cliange hands. The 
negroes themselves would, I am satisfied, be far better prop- 
erty-holders than the late ones ; for so far as I hav« seen 
Vii^nia, after taking out the few persons of high culture, the 
average ability, sense, and thrift of the white Virginian is 
decidedly below that of the Hack Virginian. 



St&ftohd CODitT H0D8B, Va., April IS, 1863. 

On Thursday last the Twelfth army corps was reviewed 
by the JVesident, The review on a preceding day of several 
corps together surpassed that of the Twelfth in point of num- 
bers, of course, but not in soldierly characteristics. The 
Twelfth corps, General Banks's old command, — numbered as 
the Eleventh till after Antietam, — is unsurpassed in this army. 
At least, so declared the authority which all respect ; who 
also stat«d that but one other would bear a comparison 
with it. 

The day of review was wonderMly beautiiul. The corps 
was ready on the ground at noon precisely, as ordered. Then 
it waited. The President was reviewing the Eleventh corps 
in the morning, and it was half past three when he reached 
ours. I was where I saw him when he approached, and saw 
his suite following. He is a good rider. Mounted on a 
horse with a general's caparisons, he dashed on through 
mud, swamp, and ditches, without the slightest hesitation, 
evidently to the disadvantage of some of his followers. l^Le 
twenty-one guns saluted him, and he rode very rapidly along 
the lines (if "lines" they were), while the eacort of laneera, 
with their gayly fluttering red, formed three sides of a square 
around the spot occupied by the President's wife and the 
25* 
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chief niilitaTy dignities, and in which the Freaideut Boon 
stationed himself. He was dressed in black, with a curious 
article on bis head, the upright part being i^lindrical, veiy 
much like a section of store pipe, with a flat roof, and a hor- 
izontal and circular rim at Uie lower part, ' It mnst be quite 
stiff, and I should judge, ptuuiul to the head. I have heard 
it intimated, however, that such absurd things are quite com- 
mon at the North. 

When the President had taken hia position, the corps pre- 
pared to pass in review. The two divisions had been formed 
in two parallel lines, eadi line consisting of the regimant« 
formed by divisions (two company front), and closed in well. 
Suddenly the bugle gave the order, and at once each re^ 
ment, moving at double-quick, changed front. The effect 
was indescribably beantilnl. Then the marching ; each reg- 
iment still formed by divisions, moving at quick step around 
the field. The ground was roHiag, and the sight of re^ments 
disappearing in the hollows, or emerging, was picturesque. 
Aa the consolidated drum corps of each brigade reached the 
President, they wheeled to the left, and there remained to 
give the " ruffles " as the flag of each regiment was success- 
ively bowed in honor to the chief magistrate. I need not 
say that the beautiful neatness, the perfect lines, and the firm 
and soldierly step of ours received commendation in high 
quarters. I never saw it look better. 

As pageantry, such a review was wonderfhl. Aa reality, 
it was the exhibition of qualities for the field of blood. Those 
same regiments mast march into deadly combat. Those 
lines win be tMnned. Alas ! for the necessity 1 but who can 
grudge onr country its ri^ts? Perhaps, before this is pnnU 
ed, the great trial wiU have passed. Indications, which I 
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better not mention, point to early operations. Movements 
already made are momentous — you will have learned then. 

For movement, every soldier, officer, or private is to take ' 
eight daya' ratiooa upon hia person. Each enlisted man baa 
his complement of sixty ronsds of amunition, while near re- 
serves will be at hand. No man can " straggle," no man 
can " fall out," without the surgeon's pass, and then only to 
an ambulance. Superfluous blankets, coats, and flannels are 
already sent away ; " throwing aside every weight." A fal- 
terer in battle is to be shot. Division hospitab are arranged 
for, under the care of men already selected, and the corps 
of operators already named. Otber surgeons, mentioned by 
name, are to accompany their reg^ents, chooaing abeltered 
places near their own. Men detailed to remove the wound- 
ed are to be distinguished by a green badge on the left breast. 
Never have I seen such perfect organization oa this army 
now has. The men are in good spirits also. They know 
that there is a probability of great events, and they feel confi- 
dent of Bucceas. 

But to-day it rains, rains hard. I don't know what effect 
this may have on plans. It may affect them greatly. But 
only for a time. The army is ready. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

TO CHASCELLOEVILLE AHD BETDBM. 

Staitokd Codbt Hodbe, May 7, 1B63. 
Some eight nules westward from Fredericksburg, and 
about three south of the Rappahannock, is — or was — one 
brick house, occupied by " V. Chancellor," which, with one 
other house, constituted " Chancellorville." The house 
stood by the " plank road" which runa from Fredericksburg 
to Orange Court House. V. Chancellor was postmaster, 
and hia total receipts for a quarter of last year, as I found 
by his official report to the confederate postal authorities, 
were $10.75. 

The birda were singing around Chancellorville. Violets 
were smiling in vast abundance. The pine-wood airwas fra- 
grant with spring. 

The house is burned. The air is filled with sulphureous 
fire and with thunder. The fiowers are wet with the blood 
of thousands. But the whippoorwills never stopped their 
mournful utterances in the conflict. 

On Monday morning, April 27, our reveille soouded at 
half past three o'clock. The long waiting for movement 
was ended; Months of labor had put the army into the 
finest condition. Organization was perfect. The com- 
missariat, as it proved, would not fail. The hospital de- 
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partmeut was admirBbly prepared. The pioneer corps was 
wonderfully efficient. The plans of the leader had been ma- 
tnred at leisure. 

On that beautiful morning onr TwellUi corps, Gicneral 
Sbcum, took the road towards Warrenton, each man carrying 
eight days' rations and sixty cartridges. The Eleventh 
corps, GSeneral Howard, followed the Twelfth. Ten or 
twelve nules brought the corps to withia a mile of Hartwood 
Church by half past three P. M., and there it bivouacked. 

No drum beat the next morning, but all were qiuetly 
waked at half past three. Past six o'clock Hie column moved 
(our regiment at the rear of otir division), the Eleventh corps 
in the advance, on the road toward Selley's Ford, which 
crosses tfae Bappahannock some miles above the spot where 
that river receives the waters of its tributary Bapidan. It 
was a wet day, but the troops made seventcem- miles. Two 
miles from Eelley's Ford our corps bivouacked ; while the 
FUeventh, being in advance in its turn, crossed the river on 
pontoons, and our advance cavalry drove in or captured rebel 
pickets. 

On Wednesday morning our corps, starting at daylight, 
moved on over the river, and passed the Eleventh, — the 
Second Massachusetts at the head in the road, flanked by the 
Twenty-seventh Indiana and the Third Wisconsin, on the 
right and left, as skirmishers. The Twenty-seventh Indiana 
and the Second Massachusetts by and by changed places. 
Through woods and underbrush ours went on, till close to 
Germanna Ford on the Bapidan. At this crossing the rebels 
were building a bridge. They had a small force on the other 
side, with rifle pits, and these were surprised. The Third 
WiscouMn moved straight to the ford, while tiie Second 
Massachusetts, wheeling to the left, came out on an open 
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height. A few minutee' Are kiUing some, and onr two regi- 
ments having a cross fire on the road b^ which the rebeb must 
leave, white signals fluttered &om the rifle pita, and a him- 
dred and three surrendered, and were ordered to cross the 
river to our side. Oar men then forded. The river was 
very high and very swift, and three men of the Twelith corps 
were drowned. The pioneers of our division built a bridge 
for the remainder of our forces. Our corps bivooacked a 
mile and a half beyond the river; — that same stream, 
towards which we were moving last August, when we met 
the sad field by Cedar Mountain. 

Thursday was a drizzling day. At eight o'clock the troops 
moved, General Gieary, with our Second division in advance. 
Our regiment was the rear guard of our corps. Not far 
from the river the plank road was reached, on which a march 
of twelve miles towards Fredericksburg brought the corps to 
near Chancellorville, — where our brigade (at last), under 
General Bogers, turned to the right into the woods, and 
again to the right, and there bivouacked in line of battle, a 
little in advance of the plank road. This evening came an 
order from General Hooker congratulating the Fifth, Elev- 
enth, and Twelfth corps on their operations for the three days, 
which he characterized as " a succession of brilliant achieve- 
ments," and saying that the enemy must " inglbriously fly," 
or " come out from behind his defences and give us battle on 
our own ground, where certain destruction awaits him." 

Friday, May 1, was a beautiful day. It being "master 
day," that work was begun as usual. But when it was half 
done in onr regiment orders came to move. The result was 
a march of two miles in the Fredericksburg direction. As I 
understand it, this was part of a demonstration which forced 
the enemy to retire from United States Ford, which I take to 
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be about ten miles up icom Fredericksburg. This n 
was succeBaflil, and other buops were enabled to cross at that 
ford, over which three pontoon bridges were thrown, which 
aflierwards became our main channel of communication with 
the north of the river. During the movement just alluded to 
there was sharp musketry ob the left, and artillery fire was 
rapid overhead of our brigade from both sides. Afler a few 
hours the brigade returned to their old place. The shot here 
fell dangerously, but no active service was required. The 
troops were under anoB all night. 

On Saturday morning orders came to intrench. Logs 
were felled and built up breast high, and abatis constructed 
in front, — a work the whole army was engaged in. The 
line as now established was, perhaps, four miles long. The 
Eleventh corps had the right. Unfortunately its right rested 
on no position giving any natural advantages, — abruptly 
ending in accessible ground. The Twelfth corps joined the 
Eleventh on the left of the latter. Another corps, I do not 
know what, rested on the river below. Our line, therefore, 
commenced on the river (that was the left), below United 
Stales Ford, and ran in a rather irregular course so far 
as to show a convex front to the enemy. Its weak place 
proved to be the unprotected right flank. 

About half past four F. M., while fiirioua fighting was 
going on at the left, it was said that the enemy was retreating, 
A long line of wagons was visible, and some scattering forces. 
Whether this was a ruse or not it acted like one. Orders 
came to the TweUUi corps to advance on the wagons and 
troops. It left its intrenchments, therefore, a very small 
guard remaining with the knapsacks in the line of works, and 
advanced over a mile. Then the noise of battle was heard 
on the extreme right. The Twelfth corps was ordered back. 
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There was need of it. The rebels hod massed heavy 
forcee on the right flank, completely turning it. The cavaby 
onteide had given no alarm, when Boddenly Jackaon opened a 
tremendous Are, enfilading the line of the Eleventh, and then 
poured in his columns. Taken in sach way the Eleventh 
could not be relied upon. They gave way. Their general 
succeeded in rallying a small force, but his best brigade had 
been detached, and it was too late to save the line. 

When the Twelfth corps got back to its line most of its 
works were ab:«ady in the possession of the enemy. But 
crossing the iotrencbments it took position at a right angle to 
them, facing westward. " Stand steady, old Third brigade ; 
stand firm, old Second Massachusetts ; " — was the address of 
the brigadier. Of course the Third brigade would, ■mth 
such regiments as Colonel Colgrove's Twenty-seventh Xndiatia 
and Colonel Hawtey's Third Wisconsin, and ours. So stood 
the whole line. The firm front and the tremendous artillery 
fire checked the enemy, while General Sickles's corps attacked 
in another direction. It was now dark. The imminent 
danger of the annihilation of the wing was past, and the rebels 
admitted that — with all the damage done — they had &iled 
of their main object. A new line for the right was eventually 
established, — that wing swinging back and resting on the 
rivCT above United Stat«s Ford, — infinitely stronger than the 
original one, and considerably shorter. The left remained in 
its original position. The hospital of our corps had been re- 
moved from Chancellorville, having been enveloped in a tor^ 
nado of missiles, and was taken bctobs the river — the last 
surgeon there being killed at the door of Chancellor hoiue. 
All night firing was going on in every direction. 

Sunday morning the fight grew into a tempest. Tte Third 
corps, I think, changed position. Some troops ran back over 
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the TwdiUi, and the enemy dashed vp, but the Twelfth held its 
line and repulsed the eDemf . The rebels attacked furiously, 
but were splendidly met. Of our own brigade, Hie Second 
Massachusetts and the Third Wisconsin, well mated on many 
a field, were together. The corps had so long a line to oc- 
cupy that there were few reserves, and no second line. Coolly 
and orderly our brigade pressed back the enemy in iront of 
it a quarter of a mile. Three rebel lines it broke successively 
in the several hours' steady lighting. In the last, ours came 
against a So|}th Carolina regiment, said by prisonera to be 
the First. Three times the Fahnetto Bag was shot down, but 
was always gallantly raised again. Three times oar flag 
cJiai^ed hands. At last the Palmettoes sullenly yielded. 

Our line was out of ammunition. It sent for more. In 
the mean time the officers took all the remaining ammuoition 
from the fallen and distributed it. From the bodies of dead 
or wounded rebels in the ground gained, were cartridges taken 
and returned to the enemy. Then, with nothing lefl, bayonets 
were fixed, and at " order arms," our men quietly stood until 
the answer came back fix>m high quarters, " I cannot make 
ammunition." _ The front Uoe was then ordered to retire, 
which it did orderly and most bitterly, and ours fell back to 
Chancellorville, losing still by artillery fire, to replenish its 
cariridge-boxee. Thence it was ordered to the cross road 
running to United Slates Ford, while the right wing was 
swinging back on the river. 

Then came news tliat General Sedgwick, with his sepa- 
rated corps, had, in the morning, brilliantly carried the Fred- 
ericksburg heights, which the enemy had greatly weakened 
when they had swung their line aronnd on its right at the 
river, as on a pivot, to con&ont our main army. Tremendous 
firing was going on below, supposed to be an attack on 
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Sedgwick in the coming evening, he having been ordered to 
move up and join Crenenil Hooker. The night was hideooB 
with the sound of battle. After dark, the Twelfth corps was 
sent to the extreme left of the main anny, and rested in 
excellent intrenchmenta on the river. 

On Monday there wae no activity above, except at isolated 
points, at which the rebels were easily repulsed. G!eneml 
Sedgwick's fight stiU eontiniiBd, and the query was whether 
Uie enemy had not moved hia force againat that general, near 
Banks's Ford. Whether so or not we lay idle ; and that gen- 
eral, who had obtained control of tiiat ford, was obliged to 
croM the river. 

When the council of generals was held, I do not know. 
Report said that a m^ority favored, at first, bold and vigorcnu 
attack, but that it was finally decided to fall back. This was 
indicated, when, on Tuesday morning, the trains were ordered 
back, and did not stop until they were back to Falmouth, or 
to Potomac Creek. The hospitab too were moved. Long 
ambulance trains conveyed their loads to Aquia Creek. Onr 
Twelfth corps hospital, in its second position north of the river, 
had already proved insecure. On Monday morning its 
reveille was the landing of shot and shell in its midst. One 
shot passed through three tents, and killed a wounded man. 
Six or seven men were killed or maimed within a few minutes, 
in ita immediate vicinity. One shell killed a rebel prisoner 
near by, and wounded five more. 

Tuesday night orders came to the front to prepare to retire. 
It was not until daylight that the left moved, after passing a 
wet night in the trenches. Pickets were still kept out ; 
artillery posted. No annoyance took place, and the troops 
recroased at United States Ford, where a tremendous rwo 
on the afternoon of Tuesday had already carried away one 
of the three bridges. 
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There has been no better figbting in tbis w&r than in tbia 
battle by some regiments ; no worse tban by some others. 

To mj knowledge, tbere bas never been better bospital 
arrangementa tban those organized by our medical director, 
Surgeon McNulty ; no better bospital tban that conducted by 
Sni^eon Casey, of the Twentieth Connecticut. Tbe chief 
operator of our brigade. Surgeon Tryford, of tbe Twenty- 
Beventh Indiana, did his work admirably. Coolness, kind- 
ness, and skill did wonders. Oiur own su^ons, Heatb and 
Wightnaan, answered tbe most sanguine desires. 

A T^ny day, Wednesday, brought us back to our old camp. 
The moTement of the army had failed. Up to Saturday it 
was a great success. History records that tbis army, num- 
bering, according to tbe official and published report of the 
medical director, one htmdred and sixty thousand men, of 
which one hundred and twenty thousand must have been 
effective — magnificently equipped — taking its own time for 
movepient — evidently surprising the enemy — with confi- 
dence ia its commanding general — with splendid fighting 
qualities — was baffled. Not routed — only baffled. Where 
the iault lies, it is for others who know to say. 

Very likely there are errors in this hastily written letter. 
But nonfiintbefoct that the army moved, failed, andretumed. 



Staffobd Couht House, Va,, May, 1868, 
We leam from the New York papers that tbe bulk of our 
army has crossed the Rappahannock, and is following up 
Greneral Lee. Very likely ; but we have not heard it in our 
corps. We leam a good many other things from the papers. 
From one we should judge that only one^ particular corps 
appears to have engaged in the recent battle ; while from 
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another, it was a wholly different corps. Now I insist that 
our corpB did the best fighting ; but as General Slocnm does 
not carrj' a special reporter with him, as some others do, the 
glorification is less. I remember an accotmt of the battle of 
Cedar Mountain, in which one brigade appeared to have done 

everytiiing ; but the date, " General 's headquarters " 

explained tbe mysteiy. The fact is, every corps engf^d 
did well with the exception of the Eleventh ; and for that 
there are some circnmstances which palliate, Uiongh not 
really excuse their fanlt. To their excellent commander 
nobody attributes a fault. I presume that the corps would 
retrieve their laurels in another ei^agement.* Our Twelfth 
certainly fought magnificently. For hours its front was a 
perfect blaze of fire. Without reserves, with a thin line, 
yet it held at bay the choicest of Jackson's force. Our corps 
is an old friend of Jackson's. General Banlcs's old force, — 
it met him in the VaDey repeatedly. Bxcept near Richmond, 
our corps has been his regular opponent, — always left weaker 
by tbe powers that be, — who are ordained of God, and 
therefore God bless them. 

The papers say that the enemy's loss was greater than 
OUTS. They always say so. But this time the rebels must 
have snared greatly. The way in which it happened, was 
by their pursuing their usual course of bringing up heavy 
masses, trusting to their ability for a rapid deployment as 
needed. This time, our artillery got the range of their 
masses, and made terrible havoc. 

Among their losses seems to be sur old opponent, Jackson. 
I well remember the bugbear his name used to be. After 
Bull Bun first, Jackson took charge of rebel matters in the 
Shenandoah. During the winter we lay at Frederick he 

• It did. At LookOQt MounUin it IwhiTed magnifloMkUT. 
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v&B intenseljr active up and down the river. In the spring 
he attacked General Banke's force at Winchester, and was 
defeated. We followed up (thbt is southward) -the valley, 
and drove Jackson beyond Horrisburg. From that point 
General Banks most reluctantly retraced his steps in obedi- 
ence to a peremptory order from Washington. Jackson 
eventually followed up, heavily reSnforeed as he could be, 
when General McDowell was prevented from cooperating 
with the army before Richmond. With an overwhelming 
force, Jackson persuaded us to hurry into Maryland. After- 
wards our corps met bis attack at Cedar Mountain. In his 
last action we again encotmlered him. No man rejoicea at 
his death. He was a good man, though strangely mided 
by this vagary of state rights ; a man of much prayer and 
Christian experience. A brave, gallant, and ehivalric soldier, 
— no Btain of cruelty or even harshness rests upon him. 
May God pardon his one fault ! I wish we had more gen- 
erals like him. 

The wounded left beyond the Rappahannock have been 
brought over under a flag of truce. Those on our right wing 
number about a thousand. Rebels there insist that they out- 
numbered us, having been very strongly reenforoed. They 
Bay, too, that the cavalry raid cost them but a slight incon- 
venience, all damages being speedily repaired. They say, 
also, that on the night of our return they were moving large 
forces by our extreme right, into the wilderness, west of 
Chancellorville, to retake United States Ford, which, if suc- 
cessful, would have ma^ hard work. Whether so or not, 
General Hooker undoubtedly understood what he was about. 

The losses of our brigade number just about.one third of 
aJl in action. This is paralleled only by our loss at Cedar 
Mountain. 
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Our regiment b now in ila third year of service. May 11, 
1861, was its natal day, — our mustfiriug in dating from that, 
although the field officera were not commissioned until later 
in the month. Colonel Gordon had received direct authority 
from the war department at Washington to raise a three 
years' regiment, and was the first to undertake it. Our data 
of muster as recorded probably gives us the priority of all 
the three years' regiments, — while some companioa were 
fuU in April, even. 



Staffobd Coukt Eocsb, Yt.., Uay 20, 1S63. 

Chlosofobh is a blessed thing. Not but that sulphuric 
ether is good. Bat here they use chloroform, to the ezclusion 
of ether. At home, I believe it is the other way. Divers 
fatal cases supposed to result from l^e use of chloroform 
were reported, I remember, and people were afraid of it. 
But I have repeatedly asked experienced surgeons about it, 
and have uniformly been told that they have neither seen nor 
heard of a sin^e case of injury from the use of chloroform 
in the army. It takes very much less bulk of chloroform 
than of ether to produce the requisite insensibility, and less 
time to eeciu^ the desired condition ; and the patient comas 
out of it much better. So they use chloroform here. 

But one cannot look, after a battle, on anEsathetics, witJiout 
rejoicing. They spare the terrible pain. They disarm the 
fear of the knife. They prevent the groans which would 
terrify those about to take their tupi. They place the part 
at the entire disposal of the surgeon, and enable him to per- 
form a better operation, vrithont haste, without disturbance 
from struggles ; and to veatnre OS delicate bnt aeedflil work, 
otherwise impossible. 
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I have thought of these things repeatedly, in witnesBing 
terrible operations. I thought of them at Aquia Creek, the 
last time I was there, — whence these paragraphs. For 
they use a good deal of chloroform at the never idle tables 

Aquia Creek landing b about eight miles &om this place, 
or, vice versa, according to your estimate of local im- 
portance. Roads which are mixed, — part dirt, part cor- 
duroy, part stumps, part gullies, part nothing, take you 
there ; about a hundred of them go there, &om which you 
can choose ; or you can make a new one. There is nothing 
special on the way except dead horses. Two or three mites 
from the landing you cat^h a glimpse of water, bat lose it 
again. Farther on, you come in sight of several fortifica- 
tions, between two of which you pass, and soon stand on the 
brow of a height, from which there is one of the prettiest 
views imaginable. The broad Potomac stretches up and 
down, dotted with white sail or the puff of steamer. The 
Maryland woods are dark on the far off shore. The wide 
creek is hardly separated from the lordlier river by a long, 
narrow, green point ; and down below you are the sombre- 
roofed government buildings hardly liA«d from the water, 
with two causeways, one for wagon, one for rail, crossing the 
wet lands between upland heights and wharves. It is worthy 
of a painter. What a pity it is in Virginia ! 

Aquia Creek landing ought to be an important place. The 
terminus of a Uue of steamed from WashiDgton, and the 
starting-point of railway to Richmond, — in time of peace it 
is a transition centre on the great line of Northern and 
Southern travel. It would be something, but it is in Vii^ 
ginia ! That eminent State, in which Wise said, the poor 
farmer chases a stump-tailed steer through a barren ten acre 
lot to get a tough beefsteak. 
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Bat my interest in Aqnia centrea, not in ite litde city of 
government shanties, nor its piles of snpplies ; but in some 
tcata on the airy height half a mile back. They are the 
tents of the hospital of the Twelflh army corps. Hither were 
gent the sick prior to onr recent movement. And hither, on 
return, flawed in tlie stream of wounded men. Hundreds 
upon hundreds hare been sent from them northward, but still 
seven hundred remain. Dr. Goodman is at the head, with 
two surgeons and ten assistant surgeona. Our corps took 
into the field between nine and ten thousand men ; it lost in 
killed and wounded tbree thousand one hundred and forty- 
tiiree. Our division (the corps has two) lost one thousand 
six hundred and fifty-nine, — General Williams's hardeoed 
troops. Think of this when you read certain newspaper 
accounts which seem to make out that General Sicklea's 
corps did the brunt of the fighting. When a corps loses one 
third in a fair, stand-up fight, without fiinching, y«u may set 
that corps down as veteran. And when you want fighting 
done, call on G«neral Williams's division, — the best, stui^ 
diest, toughest division in the army. "Who are those 
devils with red stars on their caps?" asked some rebel pris- 
oners. The red stars signify our division. Even Carleton, 
in his most admirable account of the battle, makes Captain 
Best to be chief of artillery to General Sickles ; whereas, he 
is that same to our corps, General Slocum's ; and it was ottr 
forty pieces, supported by our infantry, whose horrible fire 
made such havoc in Jackson's columns> Our corps breasted 
the wavtf of the fieeing Eleventh ; oiu-s made an impenetra- 
ble wall of fire on Sunday, and then stood with fixed bay- 
onets and without a cartridge till regularly relieved, while 
the broken enemy dared not advance. 

But, ah me, the hospital at Aquia shows the cost, besides 
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tke nameless graves at ChanceBorville. Th^« is eveiy kind 
of wotmd, from simple flesh hurt to ehattered Umbs or pierced 
trunk. The poor fellows are l^ing on beds made by filling 
large new bed-sacks witii the best of straw. Some have 
frames above them, from which are cords mnning over pul- 
leys to hold in easy position the hurt limbs. The tents are 
well open to the air, and are not crowded. Cook tents are 
at proper distances. Nurses take care each of s certain 
number of patients. Government furnishes supplies liber- 
ally, and the stores of the invaluable Sanitary Commission 



Under Jn awning is the operating table. Experienced 
men work unweariedly, quietly, and calmly. They are a 
blessing from God, As to unnecessary operations, — none 
can operate but men specially designated, whose characters 
are above such suspicion. 

As I arrived, there was a man upon the table etherized. 
It was one of ours. A bad wound in the thigh required re- 
section. He soon came out from the influence of the chloro- 
form, and looking up, his first words were, " How do you 
do, chaplain?" He was a brave soldier. 

It is lonesome for the men. Away from home, some never 
to see home again, wearing out the tedious days and nights, 
ihey are glad to see a friend's face. On Monday, there were 
diree of us to see our men, — our surgeon, a captain, and 
myself. We made a day erf it, Aa we were returning, 
" This has been a good day," said the captain. 

It is remarkable how cheerflilly, all things considered, they 
bear their lot. Here is one almost gone with consumption ; 
he has but few days. Here, one shot through the lungs. 
Here, one with t^ stump of a leg, and very far gone from 
past hardship. Here, one with a bullet-hole through his 
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head. Tet tiiey do sot munonr. Tbey are all read^ for 
religious advice. The men seem generally more anxioiu 
abont their friends' feelings than abont themselves, 

I was lo write to the friends of one. He called me back. 
" Chaplain, be sure and tell mother not to wony ! " 

Another had been reported dead, but he had been found 
alive, a prisoner, and sent back to ua. 

** I wish they knew at home that I was living," said he. 

" They do," I answered ; " I telegraphed the very day it 
was known." 

"Thank you, thank you," said he; "because mother 
must have been feeling so bad. " 

On Monday there were marks of the labors of the Chris- 
tian Commission the day before. I was very glad of them; 
glad for the sake of our men. There is room enotigh for the 
Commission ; room is plenty. They find it, they tell me, 
not very practicable to go in action, where recognized officers 
can ; but in such a place as our corps hospital, they are just 
the thing. I cannot be very often there to see our own men, 
nor other chaplains to see theirs ; there are regiments repre- 
sented there who have no chaplains; there is no hospital 
chaplain. I rejoice that good men can be there. Possibly 
not all the plans may be wise-; perhaps not all the men are 
jndicious ; but the Commission has good men, trying to do 
good, I know. Mr. Alvord's work is different from theirs, 
and cannot be spared. The Tract Society at New York, also, 
has plenty of room. Bring on all the helpers. 

One of our men told me, by the way, in detail of hard- 
ships, how one man ministered to them white in the bands 
of the rebels ; how he spared no labor ; cooked for them ; 
got some slight shelter for them.; comforl«d them. My 
infbrmsnt thinks that lives were saved by that man, whom 
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lie believed to be tlie chaplain of the Twelfth Netv Hamp- 
shire, reported a prisoner. 1 doabt not it was he, onr brother 
Ambrose. He has earned a gratitude never to be' forgotten, 
certainly by some of ours. 

I was going to apeak of an hour at the Landing. Of 
the outrageous imposition of the newspaper Bellera, who 
chai^ ten cents for a daily, retailing for five in Washington, 
&om which place Ibe scoundrels come in a few hours, and 
fret of eayenae. Of the lemonade you look at — but don't 
drink if yon are wise — at ten cents a glass, the net profit on 
which I found by an arithmetical calculation to be exactly 
nineteen hundred per cent. Of the soda-water — pah ! Of 
the stationery stand, whose note-paper is fifty cents a quire, 
worth literally eighteen. Of the trashy publications on the 
counters. Of the eating house where you pay a dollar for a 
mean dinner. ( We dined with the surgeon, and had butter ! 
Aa soon as I saw it I knew it was butter, from impressions 
indelibly made in childhood.) I began with alluding to chlo- 
roform. Chloroform has seized the consciences of the whole 
villauous pack of traders there. They took the vapor easy. 
They are completely under its influence. They stay under 
it perfectly. I should like to be provost marshal there for 
just half an hour, with charge of the rascally traders who 
are cheating the crowd of soldiers thereabouts out of their 
bard earnings. 1 would amputate their every stock in trade, 
and then relieve the vagabonds of their aniBStbetic slumber 
by planting every fellow of them ten feet deep in dock mud. 
— I was going to say all this, but'as there is no room I will 
not. 

"We are having good weather now, and of course our 
usual religions worship. 
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SiAnoRS Count HonsB, Va., June 5, 1863. 

I HATS omitted to Trrite. But loss is slight. Little 
has occnrrad. Even now one gathers up only " odds and 
ends," of not much interest, save a tremendous cannonade 
going on all day in the direction of Fredericksburg, whose 
inqiort we are yet ignorant of. 

In common with probably most regiments we have changed 
camps. In common newspaper style of late, I should say 
that " We have moved towards the enemy! " So we have — 
an eighth of a mile I So did Oeneral Hooker move " nearer 
to Washington," as by the papers, — moving several rods! 
At least one half of the cmrent reports as to &pts or feelings 
here are Mse. Old'camps become unhealthy. The army 
has been in those about us at least six months. It wae time 
to move. 

We have not a man in our regimental hospital. A few 
are sick in quarters, but none severely. 

The cannonading to-day may signify something. Yes- 
terday morning we were called up at four A. M., to be ready 
to move immediately. Tents were struck. Goods (aid chat- 
tels all packed. Horaes saddled. Then we waited for orders. 
And waited. They came in the forenoon, — "to water the 
^horaea, but not unharness them." Then we waited again. 
Orders came towards night, — permission to pitch again! 
Very pleasant — to stay waiting in a hot sun all day, merely 
because somebody perverted a simple order to be "under 
arms " into " breaking up camp," before it reached us. How- 
ever, three days' rations are kept constantly on hand, whidi 
is very judicious, as we are in the most exposed part of the 
line. 

One matter I ought to refer to particularly. It is the 
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Talae of the Sanitary Commiesioa. The good it does is 
perfectly marvellous. Wilh its work thoroughly systematized, 
it seems omnlpreseot. In the recent operations I do not 
know 'what wonld have been done without the Commission. 
A few hours only, after the Sunday battle, nourishing food 
was cooking at oar general hospital. " Where did this come 
from?" "The Sanitary." Delicacies, even, tempted the 
appetite. "Where from?" "The Sanitary." The Com- 
mission is really doing an immense work, olten noiseless, but 
very efibctoal. Its E^nts and inspectors are everywhere. 



SaIiBV, Ua«b., June 16, ISflS. 

I WKOTE the above in an interval between two " intermit* 
tents." Since then — on the next afternoon, our regiment 
was selected as one of six or seven tried bodies to form 
part of Greneral Fleasanton's expedition across the Rappa- 
hannock. I cannot tell about that movement, for I was help- 
lessly sick wheu it left ; and before it returned two or three 
surgeons agreed that the sooner I found my native State the 
better. So, for five days I was on the road home — of which 
journey I should like to write my impressions when stronger. 

Nor can !■ record anything of the current movements. 
Lee's advance, expected before, has taken place. O, that I 
had health, to be with ours. It is terribly hard to be sub- 
missive to the lot of uselessness at such a time. 

I doubt not that Lee will do some harm. But I cannot be- 
lieve that he will permanently reap anything but disaster. I 
caution all not to be excited by newspaper reports. Last fall I 
was in Pope's army. When files of newspapers at last came, 
it was strange how rumors most untruthful had daily excited 
27 
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the pnblic mind. Now, — trust ! - "We have a gallant army, 
a noble cause — and Grod. 



DoTEB, N. E., June 30, 1863. 

NOTHiMo could have induced me, I think, to write now, 
but the desire to relieve the anxieties ivhich the whirlwind of 
attack on the Ambtdcmce SyaUm of our army has created. 

I was completely aetoniafaed on learning the condition of 
our ambulance system. I had occasion once or twice to crit- 
icise it myself, but the evils were minor ones, aad have been 
corrected. I had the pleasure once of nearly choking a driv- 
er, besides well nigh shaking him out of hia boots. But that 
the whole set needed a similar operation, I was unaware — 
till now. I thought Senators Wilson and Sumner to be really 
humane men, and my idea wa« supported by various acts of 
theirs — many of them private — which seemed to evince 
ready and kind hearts. Little did I think they needed to " be 
shot through the diest and jolted over a corduroy road, with 
a drunken driver," &e., &c., &c, I imagined that our sui^ 
geons and generals — many of the former of whom I know, 
and some of the latter — were the same kind-heMted, honor- 
able, human beings they were at home. But now they seem 
to be brutes. Ambulance drivers I should have considered 
to be usually respectable people, especially as many of them 
I could mention &om Massachnsette are thought to be, in 
their own towns, men of good character and often of Chris- 
tian influence ; men venturing into the heavy fire ; men whom 
I have seen quiet when the very horses in the vehicle were 
struck by balls ; men whom I have seen lifting the wounded 
as tenderly as you would handle a babe of days ; men with 
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whom I would have traated ntTself implicitly until I found 
that they are " miserable, drunken wretches." I thought 
we had an ambulance eystem. But I find that " vain appeals 
have been made to the Fresident" to establish one ; that " Con- 
gress, General Halleck, Stanton," have been uselessly b^ged 
" to do something, and all in vain ; " Qiat both our Massa- 
chusetts senators are dumb, or in open opposition to all action 
in the premises; I see that we — the people — aTe"towrite 
to the authorities, and demand action : " to " cut this article 
&om the paper . . . and send it ; " to " get the pamphlet and 
send that ; " to " call meetings, and circulate petitions : " to 
" overwhelm the powers that be with your importunity," &c. 
What for? Because " oo the battle-field, and from battle- 
field to hospital they (our wounded) depend on chance com- 
ers." Because " there is no system, no provision worthy the 
name." And it Is triumphantly asked if an ambulance corps 
" is' practicable there (in Europe) why is it not practicable 

I respect motives. I reverence a stricken father's anguish. 
But I have too much regard also for the thousands of sufier- 
ing wives and mothers not to relieve dieir anxieties somewhat 
by saying emphatically that the statements quoted in this last 
paragraph are simply the grotsest errora. I judge, it is true, 
from the woiking in one corps, but I am confident as to the 
others also, in the army of Virginia. 

True, there was one occasion, last September, when cer- 
tain barbarities were witnessed in an ambulance train sent 
from Washington to Manassas. I judge that every one of 
those drivers ought to have been shot. I know that, in our 
corps, if such men existed, they would have altered their con- 
duct, or enough of them would have been shot on the spot to 
reduce the others to obedience. But in reference to that case, 
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remember the train was elarted under very peculiar circum- 
itsncea ; that its drivers were " men of the lowest character, 
takeu irom the purlieuB of Washington," which our regular 
drivers never are ; that this was only one case, which I know, 
personally, not to be a fair representation of tiie whole sys- 
tem ; and that since then an entire mottijicaiion of the system 
has takea place. The systeni has been improved. In our 
corps, and I snppose in the Potomac army as a whole, it is 
just what (as to plan) is asked for. 

Let us look at our system. 

At the head of the army of Vii^inia is a medical direct- 
or, who is virtually a medical autocrat. To each corps there 
is a medical director. To each division in a corps there is 
a medical director. The senior surgeon in each brigade is 
acting medical director of Uie brigade. And to each regi- 
ment there is, or should be, one sui^eon and two aaedstant 
Burgeonsr By the superior surgeons, the directors, there ia 
constant oversight and care. 

Now besides, there is an AjCBin.AiiCE Costs. It ia imder 
tiie general charge of the medical director of the army 
corps. All the ambulances were long ago taken from regi- 
ments and put under the charge — not of quarlermaeters — 
but of the medical powers. Each ambulance has its driver, 
not taken fiom " purlieus," but permanently detailed from the 
various regiments, and these ambulances and their drivers 
ore under the control of military ofiicers, who ore also per- 
manently detailed. I cannot tell just now accurately every 
feature of the plan above brigades ; but to our brigade there 
are (if I remember accurately) thirty (odd) ambulances — 
six or seven averaging to a regiment. These are kept to- 
gether in quiet times. There is in charge a lieutenant per- 
manently assigned to that work, well instructed himself, and 
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rigid in hia requirements. The brigadier himself cannot 
take one of those ambulances for a moment — so exclusively 
are they under the control of the medical authorities. I had 
occasion to need one lately. It had to be obtained by a 
requisition made by our surgeon, and approved by our brig- 
ade surgeon, when the lieutenant sent it instantly. Not ui 
uubulance can be used except to carry eick or wotmded. I 
have seen these ambulances " parked." They were in pei^ 
feet order. On the road the other day, when being trans- 
ported, in sickness, I needed water. It was inmiediately 
drawn — good water — from the well-filled keg. The men 
employed are under strict discipline, and would be punished 
for ill condnct. As they are assigned to the one duty, they 
understand their business. In addition to the lieutenant 
there are all the sergeants he needs ; and if a train moves either 
the lieut«ntuit or a sergeant (according to its size) goes with 
it, with military authority. The medical director has entire 
control, and the ambulance corps is really just as distinct a 
body as the artillery. 

Now, fiirther. In case of expected movements, the corps 
medical director issues his plans, to which the corps com- 
mander orders obedience. One surgeon is named to remain 
till fiirther orders, the saperiateudent of a corps general 
hospital, should one be established. Another, to be its clerk. 
One surgeon from each Imgade is detached as chief operator, 
and four or five as asflatant operators. Others are ordered 
to report for general duties. The hospital attendants of every 
reginient are to repair immediately to the corps hospital, in 
• case of action. Certain surgeons are ordered to remain near 
their regiments. The ambulances are stationed by personal 
order of the corps medical director. And — mind this — ; 
tan men &om etich regiment, previously selected by the stuv 
27* 
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geoD of the regiment, as sniUble men — h&ve the simple and 
sole duty of removing the wonnded firam the field of battle 
even during the engagement. These are picked men ; they 
coBBtitate a distinct corps ; the; can do no otiier duty, and 
each wears a couepicuous green badge on hia breast. They 
use the " stretchers" which go witi every ambulance, and 
convey the wounded to the ambtdances stationed near. 

Now, what more complete " ambulance corps " can exist, I 
cannot see. The ordy Tariation would be to enlist men spe- 
cially for this corps, instead of taking them from regiments, 
but that would not necessarily be an improvement. They 
now remain permanently detached, unless some special reason 
should occur for dismissing a man. They camp together; 
they are under no regimental control whatever. And by 
selecting from men already in service, there is oj^tortunity 
for choosing those who are known to be speoiaUy adapted to 
the service wanted. Such men were taken trom our r^meot 
— with a sergeant ; and to those men's care I would truel my 
U/e. Possibly it mi{^t be better that the ten " stretcher- 
bearers " should be removed &om the regiments, but as for 
the most of the time they would have nothing to do, it is 
questionable. 

Now, on a march, the ambulances, under charge of their 
officer, follow the corps ; and one ambulance goes with the 
regiment often, for special and sudden use. If the sui^eon 
of the regiment finds a man actually usable, from illness, to 
go further, he gives hi'm a certificate (printed blanks he keeps 
with him) which entitles him to fall out till the ambulances 
come lip, and to a seat when they do come up. 

But how this system works is the next point. It works 
ioeU. Not perfectly, for we have neither omnipotence, omni- 
presence, nor infinite goodness, in either surgeon, ambulance 
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driver, or hospital attendant. But it works better and better. 
At any rate it is, in Bubatance, the system used in " every 
army of Europe." It has no defects which I can see would 
be removed if all critics had carte blanche to devise a system ; 
for its defects are mainly the incidents of frailty in man, not 
in plan. At ChanccUorville it worked finely. MeU were 
left on the field ; but it was because the field passed into the 
enemy's hands. The battle of Sunday was not ended when 
our corps hospital was reestablished north of the river (driven 
there by previous artillery fire), when tents were up — when 
cooks were at work — when operating surgeons were at their 
task — and /we huitdred men from our one corps were there, 
many lying on beds of boughs, each tent under a surgeon's 
watch and care — and the whole was as quiet, as calm, as neat, 
. as systematic as though the enemy's balls were not to crash 
through its trees next morning, and require another move. 

Possibly I have mistaken in thinking our well-regulated 
plan to be general. Possibly Dr. McNulty and Dr. Chappel, 
our corps and division medical directors, are exceptions in 
skill and sense. Possibly the splendid TweUlh corps, with its 
noble young general, is as much a model in hospital matters 
as it stands preeminent on the field of battle. But I do not 
believe that other corps are far behind. I tell you, anxious 
reader, that while your and our wounded must suQer, cases 
of peculiar neglect are extremely rare — at least in our corps. 
And I assure lay friends that precisely the plan demanded 
was established months ago ; I cannot say that there will 
alwayt be water in the ambulance kegs ; men are sometimes 
neglectfuL Nor that ambulances will always be where the 
changing tide of battle makes them needful. But great care 
is exercised to insure what is wanted. I bear my testimony 
to the general skill and kindness of the surgeons. I have 
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been with maviy of (hem in bivonac where the sltunber was 
by moments only ; with them as they were tenderly handling 
the wounded ; with them to see their unselfish devotion to 
tjicir duty. Of onr regiment one of our aurgeons received an 
enemy's ball ; and one has just laid down his life, a sacrifice 
to hifl unremitting labors. But surgeons cannot do every- 
thing. Be just to them. It maybe that " tbrce staff oSicers 
.... thou^t our wounded ought to be seen to, many of 
whom they believed were still lying on tiie field." But why 
append tbe exclamation point, when on referring U\ the pam- 
phlet yon find that what they "thought" was that " a Jlag 
of truce ought to be sent over the river to ace to our wounded, 
many of whom," &c., that is, these wounded were in the 
enemy't hands, and these staff officers had no more power or 
right to " see " to them than they had to desert. 

I say these things, not because our system answers every 
want, but because it is just what is asked for ; because it is 
not the system of the days of Manassas, when each reg^ent 
had, or pretended to have, its own ambulances, but the sys- 
tem in which we have a consolidated corps, as do the French ; 
and because I feel Ibat the anxieties of numberless hearts 
need this reply. And as I write it in a state of suffering, 
with the certainty that I shall feel the labor for days, I ask 
that its motive be nnderstood. 



P&KE B&aaAOKS, Nbw Yosk, August 24, ISSS. 

Of all the strange vicissitudes of the Second, it seems the 
queerest to find ourselves suddenly taken from the BappaluiB- 
nock, and planted in the middle of New York town. 

Ailer a tedious illness and slow recovery, after loBiDg tbe 
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historical days of Gettysburg, after restlessly mourning over 
tJbie gallant Bufierers whom I could not see, and the' gallant 
dead none shall see here, — I seized Hie earliest feeling of 
elasticity as the occasion of return. Barnng the iriends at 
home, — the good father and mother, the patient wife, and 
(without the sfi^'Atest prejudice) altogether the finest five-year- 
old girl who ever loved a papa dearly, or whose mischief a 
. papa ever thought was the perfection of genius — home has 
fewer attractions iu these times than the spots where history 
ie made. How the able-bodied young men whom I saw could, 
endure the littleness of trade or profession, when their coun- 
trfa life or death is the question of the age, I could not, I 
cannot understand. 

Not fully well when I left home, every day's journey made 
me stronger. The beantijtil trip by the Fall River line, which 
I take to be the only decent way of going to New York, with 
its lovely evening quiet, and its charming morning approach 
to the city ; the horrible New Jersey passage ; the detestable 
horse-car jaunt through Philadelphia's spectral-looking, 
staring, white-shuttered streets ; the miserable course to 
Washington, through which I managed to sleep*; even the 
usual imposition of hack drivers in Washington — all added 
health and strength. And when the st«am engine puffed 
away towards the Bappahamiock, I found I was well again, 

Down by Kellers ford, on the Eappahannock riper, was 
the Twelfth corps. I left it before its long and rapid marches 
to Pennsylvania ; before its invincible stand on the right at 
Gettysburg, where Ewell in vain hurled his massea against 
the star-marked veterans of Slocum. Now, after renewing 
its historic glory, the corps had got back to its old river. 
How pleasant it was to meet friends, and to hear words of 
welcome, and to have hearty handshakes, I need not say. 
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But OD Saturday, AngUBt 15, came orders. And on the 
next mo'muig various regimeat^ were oa the road. Picked 
troops were taken. From our brigade, the Second Massa- 
cbosetta, the Third Wisconsin, aad the Twenty-seventh 
Indiana, who, with eig^t others form auother division, vere 
placed under comroand of our own soldierly Brigadier Gien- 
eral Ruger. All superfluous baggage was left behind. Five 
or six miles up the river is Rappahannock station. There 
the troops were placed on board of four or five long trains, 
and at night we found ourselves at Alexandria to take boats. 

But the boats were not there. So we were turned into a 
field, or an empty square rather. That night I tried bivouac 
again, and with decided success. We waited there until 
Wednesday, 

It is a duty to be resigned to the will of Providence. If 
Providence should cast my lot in the detestable city of 
Alexandria, I should try to be resigned ; but it would take 
grace. Nasty, shiftleas, shabby is it for the moat part, with 
here and there a decent street dropped in by accident, and 
evidently wondering how it got there, — that is Alexandria. 
While we were there, it seemed as if all the boys and women, 
and a good share of the men, had turned pedlera. The 
camps were inundated with them. Everything that a soldier 
could be tempted to bay, so far as Alexandria could furnish 
it, was ofiered. I will say for Alexandria that these women 
pedlers were generally very well behaved ; but some of the 
articles sold were meau enough to counterbalance. Shoe- 
blacks were thick as bees ; and it was very amusing to see 
the dignity with which our privates would employ some of 
them in cleaning up equipments. Ice pream was abundant, 
and afforded the novel sight of being eaten by the pint. Bad 
whiskey showed itself to.be in Alexandria, but, on the whole, 
made no great way. 
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We were henrtily glad when we got out of the dirty ipot 
where we bivouacked. I do not think that we liked city life 
at all. It may have charms, bnt we did not see them. 
WedneBday evening we marched through town, and into ves- 
sels. The three regiments of our brigade, with the hundred 
and something Ohio, (I never remember regimental numbers 
eo high), were pnt on board the Merrimack. 

Remaining at the wharf that night, about six o'clock the 
next morning the boat started. Rather crowded for acoom- 
tnodations, of course, but on deck it was delightful. The 
trip down the Potomac needs to be tried, not described. The 
Potomac is a beautiM river to steam down, though ugly to 
live near. Fort Washington, Mount Vernon, Aquia Land- 
ing — showing only the blackened ruins of its former busy 
haunts — were the only noticeable points, until, at the mouth 
of the river. Point Lookout showed its hospital buildings and 
its grove of green trees. Methinks the sweetest spot for a 
hospital must be there. Then into the magnificent Chesa- 
peake, and all the evening, to a late hour, the beautiful moon- 
light silvered the waves ; the cool salt air refreshed the men 
of the sultry Rappahannock ; and snatches of music &om 
the band, or songs from the musical, enlivened the hours. 
That is, ou deck. Below it was hot and close. 

I did not see the junction of the Bay and the Ocean. In 
fact, I was asleep. It was in the middle of the night. But 
' the morning brought evidences that we were on the ocean. 
No land was in sight. The waters had a peculiar smell. 
Divers persons were intently looking over the sides into the 
sea. They were not sick, no ! There were fewer at the 
officers* breakfast than one would have imagined. Some left 
the table rather suddenly. Cigars seemed neglected. Din- 
ner was less attended to Chan was formerly the case in our 
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brigade. Some teemed quite indifferent to all considerations 
except those which let them lay quiet. But the Merrimack 
kept steadily ploughing on. The Erricton appeared, (a sister 
transport), but the Merrimack walked by. And so on until 
Saturday morning, when the breakfast table was crowded 
again, and hoots were blacked, and white collars appeared 
once more. We were nearing New York — our destination 
which we had suspected while at Alexandria, but which gov- 
emment, for a rarity, had kept concealed until we were on 
board. 

The entrance to New Tork harbor &om the sea was new 
lo me ; bat how beautiful it seemed I cannot tell. Up be- 
tween the fortd, by lovely Staten Island, through fleets of 
white-winged vessels, and to the anchorage off Gkivemor's 
island, the panorama was perfect. And after Greneral Buger 
had reported to General Canby, and orders came, then we 
landed at the foot of Canal Street, North River side, and left 
the Merrvmaek. A very comfortable vessel is that iron steam- 
er, built by Harrison Loring, Boston, a year or two ago — 
of two thoosand tons, or to be exact, one thousand nine hun- 
dred and ninetf-one and one fifth ; with two low pressure en- 
gines, and seventy-four life preservers ; intended for the Bos- 
ton and New Orleans line, but does not run there ; and 
commanded by a gentleman, viz.. Captain Sampson, of Ded- 
ham, Massachusetts. 

So we marched, without music, to Broadway, and into 
City Hall Park, by the same gate we entered over two years 
^o, and stacked arms on the same spot, and in the same line 
we did dien. But the difference I Then a thousand and one 
strong ; now a very few hnndreda. But they are the men of 
■Winchester, of Cedar Mountain, of Antietam, of Chaocel- 
lorville, and of Gettysburg ; and if the good people of New 
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York want help in maintaining order, these men are as will- 
ii^ to fight their coantry's enemies !NoTth as Sonth — but 
tbey fire bullets, not blank cartri<^a, ai those battle-fields 
conld testify. 

But though we are in New York, and just opposite the 
Astor House, and a stone's throw from the City Hall, and 
oppressed by the horrible noisea of this babel, we are in 
camp. That is, the men are in barracks ; the ofiftcers in 
tentfi. Ciaards are as strict as ever. We cannot run round 
the city. A battery, also, is our nearest neighbor ; and wo 
are on a war footing. One New York paper says we have 
tents, each capable of qpntainiug forty men ; as each tent is 
but nine feet square, yon wiU allow for a slight exaggera- 

Yesterday we had our usual Sunday services, and it seemed 
a Iniury. Moat of the city churches are closed, they say. 
Ei^, ttiere is more religion in tiie army than in the town. 
Without pleasantry, I believe there is. In the afternoon I 
obtained permission to go to a very pleasant service at Colo- 
nel Howe's New England Rooms for soldiers. There, too, I 
saw some disabled and sick Massachusetts soldiers. 

Now we are in a Northern city. But there are some things 
I want to write. Some work of our brigade and regiment 
at Gettysbuj^. I have picked up what ought to be chron- 
icled ; for when a regiment loses a hundred and thirty odd 
out of less than three hundred, and presses on and fighta on 
without a wavering, it ought to be recorded. Of some hos- 
pital doings and relief, I will write also. I want also to 
describe Colonel Howo'a admirable relief rooms here. And 
perhaps long before I do either, wo may be confronting Cren- 
eral Lee again. 
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CiTT EuL Pakk, Naw York, Aogtut 23, ISSS. 

Had there been any very active service for ours in tliis 
city, you would have heard of it. G-oard dnty, of course, 
goes on as usual. Drill has been recommenced. Evening 
parade has become quite an institation, gathering a huge 
crowd as anything will here. The crowd ee^ns to admire 
the Second. A few nights ago, the perfect movement of oar 
regiment extorted a sudden and general applause,. They even 
eaid " that beats the Seventh," i. e., "Sew York, which is 
considerable for New Yorkers. But anoUier rather sulkUy 
said, " they have spent all their time in driU." Correct^ 
except a few little episodes like Grettysburg. 

Yesterday we had public service. In the afWnoon the 
chaplain conducted worship at the New England Belief 
Booms. We also had for members a good supply of reading 
matter from the Tract Society, 150 Nassau Street, which lib- 
erally offers every help — and a bundle of papers from the 
Evangelist office — all of which were rapidly taken by onr 
men and those of Wisconsin. The New York Bible Society 
has also re-supphed ub with Testaments. Yesterday, indeed, 
we had extra evidence of the kindness of friends, in the 
sudden appearance of a minister to preach to ua — especially 
mentioning that there were Massachusetts troops here. We 
were very grateful, but our Colonel happened to think that 
the regimental chaplain was sufficiently qualified for that 
dnty. In another place, however, a chaplain informed me 
that he was superseded. The Third Wisconsin, brave com- 
rades of ours in many a field, also preferred to attend onr 
worship, rather than have an independent meeting. The 
presence of quite a number of wives and friends who had 
come to New York to see their beloved ones, added greatly 
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to the interest. And diere is ^waya somethmg peculiarly 
intereeUng in seeing the men present in iiill ranks, with offi- 
cers all there, save when on duty, and with the colonel at 
the bead, showing his r^ard by example, for the worship of 
God ; and to think, too, that these are the men who have 
bom^the brunt of battle witii undaunted heroism. Show me 
the parish equal to this ! 

1 hope it will not be out of place if I go back in time to 
record the movements of this regiment, and tiins mainly of 
tlie corps, prior to Gettysburg ; especially as I have seen no 
public statement of the marches of the troops while General 
Hooker was moving parallel with Lee. I do not doubt that 
when history ia written, it will be found that General Hook- 
er's movement from Falmouth to Gettysburg (or near), all 
tie time watching Lee, interposed suitably between Wash- 
ington and the enemy, yet ready to coniront him whenever 
Lee should finally strike — will be written as most masterly. 

Our regintent was one of a few picked bodies selected to 
accompany a cavalry expedition across the Rappahannock, 
leaving cantp June 6, about 'evening. Seriously ill at that 
time, I was left behind. But I have procured a record of 
events. They marched that night about fifteen miles, arriving 
near Spott Tavern about two A. M., where it rested until 
nine A. M. Then turning southwest it reached Bealston 
Station about six F. M. — about sixteen mil p a — having 
made thirty-one miles in the twenty-four hours. Bivouacking 
there, — hid in the woods — for a day, — the regiment moved 
the next evening — artillery, cavalry, and infantry, meeting 
abont ten miles north-of Beverly Ford. At the gray of dawn, 
sharpshooters were eeleeted to go forward to clear the Ford 
— but the enemy had "no infantry there, and our cavalry 
crossing, was instantly followed by the Third Wisconsin and 
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Second Maeeachusettd. Colonel Davis, commanding the 
Gavalry, charged up to and over a barricade where the enemy 
had dismounted as well as mounted cav&liy. He drove them 
in fine style. At that barricade, the gallast Davia, one of 
the beet and noblest officers in the army, received the wound 
of which he died in the aftemoota. The infantry movad np, 
and its akinnisherB drove the enemy, with sharp firing, oat 
of a wood which the enemy held. Here the troops remained 
nntil abont eleven A. M., — the enemy trying to turn first 
oiu' right and left, in order to gain the Ford, but without 
snccess, and with a good deal of loss, — both sides bringing 
artillery into play in addition to both infantry and cavalry. 

About eleven A. M. the whisthng of cars from the Cul- 
pepper direction indicated the coming up of rebel reSnforce- 
mentfl. Artillery firing was soon heard in the rebel rear. 
Gieneral G-regg had crossed at Kelly's Ford, moved to Brandy 
Station, drove Stuart and captured his headquarters, finding 
papers which indicated Iiee'a intended movement. Gregg 
had thus forced their right backward. Our left (in which 
was ours) then advanced for about half a mUe. Firing 
Blackened on both sides. Gregg came in on our left. The 
object of the reconnoissance being accomplished, and the 
enemy being in motion in great force, our whole force began 
to retire about three P. M., and recroased the river about six 
o'clock.* 

The corps (rejoined by ours on the 16th) moved on the 
17th, reaching Leeeburg and Alexandria turnpike a few nules 

' The impoitanee at this optntion at Beverly Ford is DTenliul<nTed hj 
the bottle of Qettyabuig. BuCit ought to be recorded that the capture of 
papers in this expedition diicloaed the enemy's p1an§, and that the di^om- 
fiture of the eaemj'a cavalrj, already about to moTe, wai the meani of 
nullUying the Talue of chat force there and all the way up to OeCtTibnig. 
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BOQthettst of Drainsrille aVint eleven A. M. On the 18th 
passed Uirough Draiusville, forded Goose Creek (when there 
came up a heavy hail etArm), passed through Leesburg, and 
<»mped under the wake of the old rebel Fort Johnston, above 
Leesburg, the work being occupied by artillery. Here the 
troops remained until the 2€th, when they croseed the 
Potomac on pontoons at Edward's Ferry, encamping about 
A>ur P. M. near the mouth of the Monocacy. The nest day, 
oa the banks of the canal, to a mile beyond PeterSTille ; on 
the 28th back to Petorsville, and through Jefferson, to 
Frederick, and camped a few miles west of that town. On 
the 29th through WatorviUe, to within a mile of Bruceville. 
On the 30th to half a mile beyond Littleaton. On the 1st of 
July, four or five miles slowly to near " Two Taverns," and 
. afterward, to the sound of artillery, to about two miles from 
Gettysbui^, on the Baltimore turnpike. On Thursday, the 
2d, the line moved forward a short distance, found the enemy 
in force, withdrew, and the whole corps made a defour by 
the left, to hills near Rock Creek, and threw up intrench- 
ments ; the brigade was, about four P. M., ordered to the left 
of the whole line, but was sent, back directly, and found the 
enemy iu the works which General Geary had erected. 

It was in obedience to the order to retake these works, 
about seven the next morning, that our regiment lost one 
hundred and twenty-eix, killed and woflnded, out of two 
hundred and ninety-four enlisted men, and ten officers out of 
twenty-two officers. Three color bearers were killed, and 
two wounded. Passing down a straight slope, across an 
open meadow, up to the edge of the other hill, in the face of 
a terrible fire, the men fonnd some shelter behind works, 
and a portion of the front of the curving breastworks, still 
continuing the fire. But troops which should have supported 
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oa the right failed to do it, and the enemy were t 
regimeDt io that direction, and after holding the position for 
some time, the general ordered it back to the place it had 
left. Need I say that no man flinched in the deadliest 
Btorm? 

Then the corps moved southward ; watched the enemy at 
WUliamsport ; left for the southward by way of Harper's 
Ferry, after the enemy had moved ; and on the 31st were 
ag^n on the Rappahannock. 

I have some accounts of the hospital work at Gettysburg, 
which I reserve. In regard to the ambulance system, it is 
said that General McClellan advocated the establishment of 
an ambulance system jive months after the time which I 
specified as the date of the present one. And that Senator 
Sumner affirms, in Jane, 1863, that he tried to get such a 
^stem established, while is July, 1863, Senator Wilson de- 
clares we have an admirable one. 

Xow there is really no discrepancy. There are two points 
to be considered : first, what a good ambulance system is ; 
and secondly, by what authority should it be established. 

As to the first point, so far as my observation extends, we 
have a thorough, efficient, satisfactory system. I am cos- 
firmed in this view by accounts I have received of G«ttya- 
bui^. Last fall, the system being new, showed much 
friction ; it is no* in good ninning order. Then, it had 
some special defects, which showed themselves badly ; now, 
these are removed. 

As to the second point, the present system is established 
merely by military authority in the army itself. It might 
be established hy act of Ccmgress. Senator Wilson is right 
in saying (I have not seen his remarks) that our present 
system works well — it does do all the work any system can. 
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But Senator Sumner may be equally right iu desiring to have 
this system (or an equivalent one) made ohligatory by Con- 
gress. The only real change in the system would be, that 
men employed in the ambulance corps, now detailed from 
the regiments, ■would then be enlisted for the corps ; or per- 
haps the present men would be transferred. The advantage 
of that would be that the men would be thoroughly taught, 
and would remain permanently ; but now it works with us 
in the same way, the men so detailed having been left undis- 
turbed. And it is to be remembered that men now detailed 
cannot be recalled by regimental commanders ; they can only 
be sent back by the medical authorities. This affords some 
advantage over the separate corps system. Now, au unfit 
man can be returned ; then, he could not. General Mc- 
Clellan, indeed, prefers the totally separate plan. He wanted 
an act of Congress, by which the ofiicers and men of the 
ambulance system should be specially enlisted for that 
purpose. And this is what liis plan for action evidently 
meant. 

Our present system is good. It secures the desired result. 
But it is not established by act of Congress. It rests simply 
on military orders. At the next session it would be perfectly 
easy to pass an act, declaring that the officers and men now 
employed in the ambulance corps shall constitute a distinct 
branch of the service, to be under control of the medical 
authorities, and that in future vacancies shall be filled by 
enlistments, instead of by detail. It would not change the 
present real work in the slightest degree. But it would, 
indeed, make uniform in the " army of the United States" 
what may be only partial. 

The only point I have insisted upon is, that our soldiers 
are not neglected ; that, barring the ustud human frailties. 
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tiie cans is aa perfect as any plan can provide, -~at least in 
the Twelfth corps. 

If it were not so, we know Senator Wilson's • heart well 
enongli to be asaured that he would spare no pains to remedy 
evils. We need only to look at his constant efforts to im- 
prove the condition of our soldiers. The country owes him 
a debt of gratitude, as well as to the other noble senator 
&om MassachnsBtts. 



CrrT Haxl Pabx, Vbw Yoas, September S, I8S3. 

A FEW days ago, one of onr men (a faithful roan too, one 
who ia detailed for special duty, but always takes his gtm, 
and shares the dangers of his comrades when there is a 
fight), was told that his wife aud child were just outside of 
the guard, and went to bring them in. As soon aa he was 
in sight, his little boy, who had not seen his father since the 
war opened, rushed past the guard and over the tent ropes, 
and climbed up to his father's neck and hnng there, while his 
father could not help the tears of delight. Wasn't it sol- 
dierly? Well, some of the guard themselves put on a very 
soldierly air — but they wiped their eyes. They are no 
worse soldiers for the memory of the little boys aud giria at 
home, and much better men for it. 

Camp life has indeed been a good deal variegated (in the 
city) by the prosonce of wives and children. It is astonish- 
ing how much the dull mess-room, which haa been made a 
kind of general parlor, has been brightened up by family 
groups. While I write, two active youngsters are daring to 

■ If I had to chaoae tiota all the pablia >cU of this Benator what ■hoold 
be the ground of hunor, it would be hia maiterlj eiptwnre of the hideom 

SIhb Code of the DUtrict of ColumbU, 
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play marbles in the sacred precincts of camp ; but the bay- 
onet glistens still on the sentry posts. 

The great feature vhich seems to distinguish this war from 
all others, is the great system of home help to the army. 
What other finny ever had such benevolence poured out? 
What one, evcu, ever had such a mail-system as oius — so 
wise as it is in its effect on the men? What other over had 
tiie sick, the wounded, and the dying so ministered unto? 
The government has done wonder^illy in this direction itself. 
But such outside helps were never before witnessed. They 
are good. They do the army good. Every child that helps 
sew on a garment for a soldier is doing what our Lord ap- 
proves. Every stitch is a work of love. The old man who, 
poor, learned to knit so as to do something, in his chimney 
comer, for the soldiers, was a hero ; that pair of stockings 
came to our regiment, and the men reverence the old man. 

The chief among the links to home, as an agency for relief, 
is the Sanitary Commission. The more I see and hear of 
this institution, I am amazed at its wonderful efficiency. I 
regard it as chief, not as exclusive. But chief it is. I lately 
saw and heard more of its doings. Perhaps your readers do 
not know its plan beyond Washington, and you will allow 
me to oiUline it as it is in our army, — merely for furnishing 
supplies. 

The central agency is, of course, at Washington. Here 
supplies are accumulated, and large deposits are necesssry 
for any emergency. 

In the army, each corps is supplied with a relief agent, 
who lives in the corps. He moves with. it. He has a four- 
horse wagon, supplied with sanitary stores — articles addi- 
tional to those tumished by government. These wagons are 
generally with the ambulance train, and the relief agent has 
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discretionary power to dispose of his articles. He issues 
them to field hospitals on requisiliona from the medical offi- 
cers there. New sapplies are constantly sent, bo as to hare 
{deoly on hand. 

The whole arrangement is under the care (L have asked 
for the names) of J. Warner Johnson (firm of Johnson Mid 
Brothers, law-book Publishers, J^iladclphia), and Captoia 
Ira Harris of New York. The relief agents are, — First 
corps, W. A. Hovey, of Boston; Second, N. Murray, Jr., 
of New York, and B«t. J. Anderson of California ; Third, 
Colonel Clemens Soest, formerly commander of Twenty-ninth 
New York ; Fifth, E. M. Barton, of Worcester, Massacha- 
setts, — a son, I think, of Judge Barton; Sixth, D. S. Pope, 
of Baltimore; Twelfth. S. Hoag. And Dr. W. S. Swalm 
acts as inspector in the field. While Dr. Steiner, of Fred- 
erick, Maryland, has general charge at Washington for this 
army, — a man of ripe experience and qualities for the post. 
Theee names are a guarantee for efficiency. These men 
work for little or no pay, but they ore permanent agents. 

That this system insures success, there can be no dOabt. 
I think I wrote yon that at Chancellorrille the hospitals 
Trere well supplied with even loxnries, by the Commission, 
while the battle was still in progrees. I am now told, on 
most reliable authority (that of the surgeons), that on the 
Thursday and Friday, the great days of the &ettysbui^ bat- 
tles, the Sanitary Commission were distributing their stores 
imderjire. In two corps (one is ours), that this was done, 
clear aTidence aleo exists in the receipts given by the sur- 
geons at the battle-ground. I was somewhat astonished at 
this, as, while at home, I had read statements that some 
other agency was three days in advance of aU others with 
supplies at Gettysburg. But as the Sanitary Commission 
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was dtere while the battle was stUl in progress, thia latter 
statement is evidently a mistake I 

One great reason why the Sanitary Commission works so 
well is, tubat it worka in and by means of the regular atitbor- 
itiea. It does not set itself np aa independent of the medical 
officers. It distributes throagh the surgeooa. The wisdom 
of this plan is evident at a glance. The surgeons know what 
is needed, and how to use it. An indiscriminate administer- 
ing of relief by independent helps is subversive of all order. 
A case jnst in point happened — no matter where, but I 
know. A soldier had turned the critical point of disease, and 
was doing well. A benevolent individual, distributing sup- 
plies out of a basket, gave thia soldier some pickles, and I 
know not what else, which he ate. The kind visitor came 
next day, '* Did yon give pickles to that man?" asked the 
surgeon. " Yea." " Well, you meant right, but yon insured 
his death." In fact it did, — within forty-eight hours. 

The independent method is bad. The medical authorities 
are the only ones who ought to be in general intrusted with 
supplies. It is sometimes well to place the article in the 
hands of the soldier himself; but while this course could do 
good occaaionally, as a system it would be bad. The sur- 
geon knows what the sick man should eat, and what be 
should wear. And an institution which furnishes things at 
the time needed is invaluable. 

It is of great importance to harmonize all outside man- 
agement with the methods which government has established. 
The Sanitary Commission avoids all complications. 

While the Conmiiasion was thus harmoniously acting with 
the authorities in relieving the aufiering, aeveral chaplains 
were, as I have learned from others, working night and day 
in corps hospital at Gettysburg. I am informed that tfaey 
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were iDTalnabte. They miniatered to the womtded and the 
dying like brothers. I know how it was, for I know these 
men. Such men are not praised in newspapers. But these 
men do the steady, every day, heavy work. When others at 
ChancellorviUe failed, these mwi risked shot and shell, and 
some fomkd captivity in doing their duty. No letter writer tells 
aboat them, because it is the regular itmnees of those men. 

The Sanitary Commission has shown true wisdom, also, in 
its plan of employing regular and permanent agents. Sodden 
spasms of work do little. The Commission knows that. It 
takes time for men to learn their business. When taught, 
one man is worth twenty temporary volunteers. The work 
which the tract societies are doing in the army is mora 
efiective, because they employ permanent managers, and 
work in harmony with the recognized religious workers of 
the army. Mr. Alvord, for example (I refer to him because 
I know his work), accomplished wonders, because he used 
all existing facilities. Finding a chaplain, or (in case there 
were none) some other religious man, in each of (say) a 
hundred regiments, he had a hundred permt^ent agents all 
his own, for Christ's sake. Gathering them together, and 
thus exciting new fervor, holding meetings for prayer of 
those hundred laborers, each of whom had his own field, in 
which none conld do the work that laborer could, a life 
was sent through the whole, when wUide workers could only 
have made a slight impression on the circumference. 

The Sanitary Commission works through the proper chan- 
nels. There is, therefore, no outside work which, in the 
matter of supplies, can rival the Commission in cheapness, 
directness, or usefulness. It does a work which fathers, and 
mothers, and wives at home ought to be thankful for. It 
ministers to the helpless. It succors where suffering and 
death would often be the result of absence of succor. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



-ON- THE BATIDAM. 



Ale&akdbu, T&., September 10, 1863. 
- Mt l&Bt writing ended abruptly. Orders came to " be 
ready to move at a moment's notice," which required 
instant preparation. For, however expectant we may be of 
some movement, there is always something to pock, if it be 
only a blanket to roll np. It was Saturday afternoon then ; 
and in a short lime came orders that we were to move as 
soon after three P. M. as possibte. We were ready, of 
conrae ; but we were not actu^y sent towards the transport 
until evening. Then the line was formed in the Parki 
Wives were there to take leave of husbands. Children r&: 
ceived a " good-by." A tear or two glistened. Our dnuQ 
corps played, and we marched down Broadway te Battery 
Park, and then were conveyed on lighters (or whatever they 
are ri^tly called) to the steamer JtEssissippi, lying a mile 
away. All night baggage and rations were croBsing, and 
horses were being swung on board for the three regiment* — 
the Third Wisconsin, the Twenty-seventh Indiana, and our 
own. -And so our fortnight's trip to New York city suddenly 
ended. So we left fiends and acquaintances who had been 
very kind ; left the din and hubbub- of Broadway, and turned 
towards the army again. 
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I ought not to omit to mention here the kindaesB of Mr. 
Stetson of the Astor. He had offered the officers of ours the 
free hospitalities of his honee at the beginning of our stay ; 
and at the last moment, after unvarying good offices, h^ came 
over to hi Jus good-by. He was always fond of the Secokd ; 
■and donbtlesB he thought, also, of one of our young officers, 
bom in his hoaae, always a favorite of his, who, after a 
brave and gallant service, fell while leading our regiment at 
Gettysburg, and now sleeps in a soldier's honored grave. It 
was that commander who, on our last Sunday before Uie 
recent movement, in which he lost his life, in the sickness of 
the chaplain, called out the re^ment at the usual hour, and 
himself conducted divine worship. - 

■ So we left New York harbor early on Sunday morning ; 
passed down by Stalen Island, and in front of the magnificent 
fortifications erecting there ; by and by left Sandy Hook ; 
staamed on in sight of the long, low, silver-fringed Jersey 
coast, and by afternoon were out of sight of land again. 

There was not a lively company on board that day. 
Bodily reasons had some influence. For myself I confess to 
decidedly uncomfortable sensations all day in that oi^;an, 
which some ngly woman has said was the most direct avenue 
to a man's heart, viz., the stomach. That is a vile calumny. 
But then people must eat; though how one can do it when he 
is — not seasick ; O, no — but feeling somehow aa if — well, 
not exactly as he did on dry land, ia a puzzler. 

Then the detachment felt a little blue. Not that we were' 
leaving a city ; that is nothing. But the new partings from 
iViends who had come on to see us; the plans which one 
week more would have completed ; the Mends who were just 
coming, some to see, perhaps, a son whose brother had jast 
fallen, — these things left a sombre shade over as. For 
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mjself, a wife and .child liad come the 6ay before ; and in the 
aoddennesB of departure it was rather hard to be unable to 
inform them of the movement, to ace Uiem once again, to say 
"good-by" before leaving for — how long? But anchis the 
life in war. It knows no ties but ties to country ; and no 
rules, but instant obedience. God keep our wives and 
children I 

On the boat I thought of these things. I thought of the 
likeness of this event to God's mode in providence. How 
often does it happen, not only on the battie-field, but at home, 
that the Bommons cornea, with no delay for parting interviews, 
for men to embark on the infinite eternity, for no return? 
Even if circumstances allow, as they happened to for some of 
our men, to take farewell interviews, yet it must make no 
delay. " Forward I " is inexorable when the moment comes. 

If unprepared, there is no time to prepare. If the knap- 
sack be unpacked, it remains unpacked. If plans are not 
finished, they remain unfinished forever. " Forward ! " 

If we felt this, we should be less unprepared for life. 
What rule.is there for any one but this army order, " Ready 
to move at a moment's notice " ? Let business be arranged, 
and afiairs of property settled. Let the heart be right 
towards God, and eternal interests cared for. " In such an 
hour as ye think not the Son of Man cometh." And happy 
is that man in life, who is always " ready to move at a 
moment's notice. 

There is no need of lingering on our trip. The same waste 
of waters, the same phosphorescent lights struck out at night 
in the wake of our propeller, the si^t of white sails, or of 
puffing steamers, and the steady throbbing of our engines 
carrying as on, until, when Tuesday's daylight appeared, we 
saw Cape Charles, and in tlie forenoon Cape Henry, and then 
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we turn np into ttis lordly Chesapeake ; and at evening jnst 
pass the light at Point Lookout, which marks the entrance to 
ihe Potomac, and there, because the river is hard to navigate 
in the night, we anchor imtil daylight. By two o'clock the 
next aflemoon, we are opposite Alextmdria ; and before 
Bunaet we have occupied our old field jnet west of that 
miserable town. 

The return trip was, on the whole, pleasant. It is easier 
joumeyiag by sea than over dusty roads. Our steamer was 
the iron Mississippi, a twin of the Merrimack, which took ns 
to New York ; made on the same plans by the same good 
builder, Harrison Loring, of Boston, finished nearer like 
that than any pea is like another ; bnt as twins differ, so this 
boat measured exactly seventeen tons and forty ninety- 
fifths more than the other ; and it had seventy-two cork 
jackets (probably not intended for three regiments), and six 
life-boats, and eighty backets, and sixteen axes, and was fit 
to go " one thousand two hundred zniles," which was more 
than enough for us. We had a capital captain, Captain 
Baxter, of Hyannis, who believed in his boat, a» a colonel 
always believes in his regiment, and a very clever purser. 
Purser Sampson, of Dedham, who did his best, which was 
Tery good. 

So we are on our return to the army. We have a 
delightfiil prospect of sixty miles march on hand, almost in 
" a land where no water is." And then, whatever Provi- 
dence may have in store. Our episode- is over. The good 
friends in New York— Mid I had fot'*tnyself many kind 
callers at camp, and so d!d others —^ we shall remember. 
And our men will be no . worSe- soldiers for seeing those 
dearest to them. 
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Sbttbmbbe 15, 18 S3. 

We left Alexandria (our three regimenta) about two P. M. 
OD Thursday, September 10. Our expectations that trans- 
portation hy rail would be furnished to db as it had been to 
other troops of our expedition, were &uatrateil ; and we 
started over a road familiar to the army of Virginia, and in 
parts as much so to na as oar native* State. The present 
march was our first direct and entire one over the straight 
road, though we had before been over roads parallel for the 
same distance. 

We made eight miles that day. What a waste that coun- 
try is ! Inhabitants gone, lines generally obliterated, houses 
destroyed. About seven miles from Alexandria is Annan- 
dale — called a " dale" doubtless &om its beiug situated on 
an elevated plain, just as the South calls itself " chivalric " 
because it whips women and sells babies. Annandale was 
made up of half a dozen bouses ; now it comprises one or 
two houses, and the balance in chimneys. There was also 
one fence, a weak attempt — a kind of "poor but loyal" 
fence, probably. There is a small stream just south of this, 
on the south bank of wEich we camped. 

At four A. M., reveille. At six A. M. we were on the 
road. And so was a long train of fresh horses going to the 
army under cavalry escort. The method of security was by 
attaching — say fifty — horses on each' side of a long rope 
extending irom a wagon in front to a wagon in the rear. It 
was amusing to see the starting after any halt ; the horses' 
legs being on aU sides of every rope at oiice. But it was not 
amosing to have the affair on the road. Despite all effort 
* at peace, the cavalry managers tried to interfere with us con- 
tinually. If we halted, they halted. When we started, they 
29* 
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would make eveiy eSbii to break our line. At one place, 
they succeeded in driving a wagon of our detachment into a 
ditch, and breaking Bome part. Aa more trouble was likely 
to ensne, our commander wheeled a guard across the road. 
TbereupoQ a young lientenant drew his pistol on the guard ; 
but a dozen Indiana bayOnete pointing instantly at his breast, 
he quickly concluded to postpone his fiineral, which would 
certainly have been provided for the moment he had fired a 
shot. At a subsequent attempt of tLat train to make trouble, 
the butts of musketA were ased with great success ; the only 
mistake being in not using the steel, for wb were clearly 
right. The dust, too, was a nuisance. Imagine a road covered 
with the dryest and finest powder — whole regiments passing 
over it — cavalry starting it up — and you can conceive of a 
road in which a decent breath wa« next to impossible. Add 
the want of water, and pity the troops. And then we met 
and passed an immense train of empty wagons of sutlers, 
coming on ander escort, — it seemed uoendorable. How 
many a soldier will recognize such a description ] 

But we had some relief, when, having passed through des- 
olate Fairfax, we arrived within half a mile of Centreville, 
and halted. There we found the Second Massachusetts cav- 
alry and met Mends. Dr. DeWolf, their surgeon, took 
two men of ours in his hospital, for we had no accommoda- 
tions, and showed us other kindnesses. Some old fiiends 
were there, — and I found the excellent chaplain whom I had 
met once before on a sad occasion, — and we should be old 
friends, I am persuaded, in a very short time. Here the 
men had their dinner, each as it was. And then, passing be- 
tween the old earthworks, we went to Bull Run. 

Having had a march of seventeen mites already, there 
being no need of haste, the men being footsore and tired. 
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there' being pkot; of water there, and none of any conae- 
qnence for miles onward, after a rest, the order came, of 
course, to fall in I " We did bo, aad went on three miles to 
Manassas Junction, and got in camp after dark, and obtained 
a little dirty water ; to be roused np at four A. M. again. 

Then to start, and to see no signs of life for miles, except 
as the army gave tiiem. Chimneys were plenty. Indeed, if 
any enterprisinjg man wants ready made chimneys, as being 
handy in case of building, he could doubtless drive a good 
trade, and" lay in a large stock on this road. Four iniles 
brought us to Bristow Station — to accomplish which re- 
versely last year coat ua twenty miles of detour. At 
Bristow we found Mends, the Thirty-third Massachusetts, 
whose splendid band played for us as we moved on. There 
was the spot where, last year, we witnessed the burning of 
half a mile of cars ; the one building then standing being 
now gMie. A few miles further, on the edge of Kettle Btm, 
was the spot where we lay all day idle, in sound of the battle 
of Manassas, — with as many troops, I thinlc, as Fitz John 
Porter was cashiered for the alleged reason of not bring- 
ing in,— the number which, it was stated, wonld have 
secured victory. From that point the heat was intense. 
There was literally no water. The men suffered accordin^y. 
But after occasional rests, we baited at Catlett's, where a 
little moist dirt was tried to quench thirst ; halted for two 
hours within a mile of ou» destined carap, and bo got wet, 
but relieved, by a thunder shower. 

The next morning we marched to Bealeton, every inch of 
the road historical and familiar. The march was pieasanter 
for the rain of the day before, and another that morning had 
Iain the dust. The evil of occasional muddy spots was more 
than balanced by tiie absence of clouds of dust. All day the 
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wimiliiiiH Bud cloud BtroTB for mastery. Sometimes it was 
intenseljT hot, but then a good-natured cloud would interpose 
its aon-Bhode, and relieve us. Miles more bronglit us to 
camp. How pleasast it seemed to get back. The Thir- 
teenth New Jersejr were drawn in line, and welcomed, with 
cheers, each of our regiments back to the stout old Third 
brigade ; and so we settled down. 

We bare moved since. We heard that day die noise of 
artillery as we were getting home again. 

After all. New York is a humbug couquired with the 
army. It is tattoo, as I write. What music it is, compared 
with the nuisance noises of those city streets I Our candles 
are not brillUut ; but the sight of the lights of the camps all 
around is more pleasant than tbe glare of the city gas. The 
air is the pure air of heaven, not the choky stuff of the 
metropolis. The men are doing something noble, not daw- 
dling away these glorious days in selling tape and ribbons. 
The soldier lives to some purpose, and if be dies, it is a 
hero's death. The silks of that wealthy mart may be coveted 
by some ; but what are the whole, to our bullef^riddled old 
flag, which passed from the Btifiening hands of one color* 
bearer to another in the days of many a battle ? 



Nkax tkb Kapidan, Yx., September 22, 1863. 
It is no news to you tiiat the army has advanced from the 
Rappahannock to the line of the Rapidan, or, correctly, the 
Rapid Ann. This river is a branch of the Rappahannock, 
flowing into that stream some twenty miles above Fredericks- 
burg. It runs easterly, below the base of Cedar Mountain, 
and some miles south of Culpepper. 
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The artiU^ firmg wbich we beard as we approached the 
Rappahannock, on the IStb, Woe ocOa^oned bj the crosaisg 
m&inlj of cavalry. The Second corps foUowed. Some flghU 
ing ftccompanied the adtuice to Culpepper. 

Our own corps left Kelly's Ford on the 15th. We were 
not sorry to leave that vicinity ; for although the scenery was 
pleasant, the waCei'.was scarce and detestable. In dipping 
up a cupfiil, yon were '<dlen successfat in catching a few hun- 
dred squirming little' rodeals. As we advanced, we lost this 
(^portunity, but the dead-cat-isb taste was equally strong. 

Crossing at Kelly's f'ord, over a pontoon bridge, we were 
at the same point at which our Mrps crossed in the Chan- 
cellorville movement, mj. Kelly's mill and little village 
was the same — ^the rttik,-rich, old rebel. The old path was 
followed, io the misty moriang, for several miles; then, 
instead of tumii^ eai^ttvard to' 6er manna Ford, the road was 
taken to Stephensbutg, a litUa vmage of the usual decayed 
order, whieh is about' seven miles from Kelly's Ford, and 
four eastward of Brandy Station. The rain of the forenoon 
ceased, though at night the vieather was unsettled. We 
camped there. On a little knofrof land just above Stephens- 
burg I noticed the side of a distant hiU. I could not mistake 
the outline ; it waa the mqttidrable Cedar Mountain, 

On the momiiig of the- 16th we were early on the road. 
Turning' at right ttngies, in Stephensburg, the Boutheasterly 
road was the one to Raccoon Ford. It was only a five mile 
march ; but the last part was crooked into every point of the 
compass, for the sake of avoiding the observation of the 
«nemy, whcroociipi^i as a signal station, a hill on the othw 
eide of the Kapidan. The firing of our cavalry pickets near 
the river was quite frequent with that of the enemy ; and 
but for keeping in the woods, and for a mist shrouding ns. 
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we would hare been greatly exposed at short range, as the 
road led along near the river. Before finding what maj be 
called a temporarily permanent stopping-place, we were re- 
peatedly halted, in line of battle, where the woods were 
pleasant, and the fall flowers, of red, and yellow, and 
white, and blue, were growing. 

At one of these halts there came up a savage thunder 
shower. As soon as thoroughly wet, orders came to go into 
camp, a few rods &om where we then were. It rained sav- 
agely that ni^t, and we suddenly awoke to the fact, when 
well wet and tiioroughty cold, with but few and small fires 
allowable, that it was the equinoctial. 

An equinoctial is a very pretty thing, when you are at 
home in a comfortable house, before a snug wood fire in an 
open fireplace. But an equinoctial in the woods, with scant 
shelter of cloth and a little smouldering fire, and, every now 
and then the thunder of a gun throwing grape at every group 
of pickets, as that evening, is not charming. Even the pick- 
ets at one point could be relieved, then and later, only after 
dark. But the men bora it patiently. How abominable it ia 
that traitors at home sboidd try to weaken the army and 
lengthen out its hardships. 

On the 19th our regiment changed camp a short di_stance, 
to get out of the mud. And on the next day early came 
orders for the brigade to change again, with the object of 
getting a little ferther from the range of divers ugly" looking 
affairs on the other side of the river. So tents and shelters 
were token down, and a&ar waiting for nearly four hours, we 
were ordered to put them up again and stay where we were. 
Ours and the Third Wisconain were to support the pickets ; 
that is, be handy in case of a breach of the peace. We are 
on the extreme right, of our army's line. 
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It became quiet, our corps commander forbade all picket 
firing, and when the rebels found that no reply was made, 
they stopped it too. But the low ground here is not the 
most comfortable place to live in. 

On the opposite eide an enemy, apparently in plenty, I 
went out to take a, look at Ukem. Take a walk through the 
woods, 80 ; then turn, so ; then cross a brook ; then turn, to ; 
then go up ,a little knoll, and you see a nice earthwork 
opposite, and rows of rifle pita constantly growing longer, 
and rebel soldiers on duty, or going after water, or smoking 
their pipes. As a small party of ours were looking, &» 
other day, the rebels brought out a flag, and waved it back 
and forth, which was pleasanter than a shower of grape. 
Their position is -strong, being on bluffs, and they have 
imprOTed it. 

Of couTBe we will not stay here long. Eventa are already 
in progress, and when I write again, aomething will have 
been done. If we leave soon, — the grounds of the Kansas 
Stringfellow I am told, — we shall not object. 

A painful episode, the first of the kind I have witnesaed, 
look place last Friday. It was a military execution. The 
person thua punished belonged to the Third Maryland, which 
ia in our division. His crime was desertion. It was his second 
offence. For the first, be bad been sentenced only to three 
months' labor and loss of pay. For the second, death I 

White the army was passing throng Frederick, Maryland, 
hi its recent movement, he had got ont of camp. His regi- 
ment passed on, and he went to Baltimore. Arrested there, 
he was returned to the army ; was tried ; was convicted ; 
and was sentenced. 

On Tuesday last bis sentence was formally read to him. 
He was to be shot to death with musketry, on the next 
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Friday, betveeu the hours of noon and. four P. M. But he 
had learned the decuion on Ute Sunday before.- 

There ia no ch^)lain to the- Third Mainland regiment. 
Bat Chaplain Welsh of- the Fifth Connecticut, in the same 
brigade, ministered to him in Bpiritaal matters &ithfnlly, and 
like himself, day by day. At last it fell to me to see him, 
"and to be with him during most of his remaining hours. But 
what could be done, in the way of instruction, had been done 
by Mr. Welsh,' and for it the man was grateful. 

The day of hia execution . was wet ^nd gloomy. That 
morning, in the midst of the provoBt guard, he was sitting on 
a bag of grain, leaning against a Iree, while a sentry, witti 
fixed bayonet, stood behind, never turning away from him, 
and never to turn away save as another took his place, untfl 
the end. Useless seemed the watch, for arms and feet had 
been secured, thongh not painfully, since the sentence was 
read. 

The captain of the goard bad humanely done all he could ; 
and it was partly by his request that I was there. A chap- 
lain could minister where others could not be allowed. 

The rain fell silently on hun., The hours of his life were 
miinbered — even the minutes. He was to meet death, not 
in the shock and excitement of battle, not afi a martyr for 
his country, not in disease, but in foil health, and as a crim- 
inal. 

I have seen many a man die, and have tried to perform 
the sacred duties of my station. I have never had so pain- 
ful a task as that, because of these circumstances. Wil- 
lin^y, gladly, he conversed, heard, and answered. While 
painful is such a work, it has its bright side, because of the 
" exceeding great and precions promises " it is one's privilege 
to tell. 
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WLeii tlie time came for removal to the place of execution, 
he entered an ambulance, the chaplain accompanying him. 
Next, in another ambulance, was the coffin. Before, behind, 
and on either side a guard. Half a mOe of Ibis aad journey 
brought him to within a short dbtance of the epot. Then 
leaving the ambulance, he walked to the place selected. Xbe 
rain had stopped. The sun was shining on the dark lines of 
the whole division, drawn up on three sides of a hollow 
square. With guard in front and rear, he passed with steady 
step through an opening left in the head of the square, still 
with the chaplain, and to the open side. There was a grave 
just dug, and in front of it waa his coffin placed. He sat 
upon the coffin ; his feet were reconfined, to allow of which 
he lifted them voluntarily, and his eyes were bandaged. 

In front of him, the iiriug party of two from each regiment, 
were then drawn up, — half held ae reserve, — during which 
there was still a little time for words with his chaplain, 
' The general stood by, and the provost marshal read the sen- 
tence and shook hands with the condemned. Then a prayer 
was offered, amid uncovered heads and solemn iaces. A last 
hand-shake with the chaplain, which he had twice requested ; 
a few words from him to the chaplain — a lingering pres- 
Bure by the band of the condemned ; bis lips moving with a 
prayer-sentence which bo had been taught, and on which his 
thoughts bad dwelt before ; and he was left alone. 

The word of command was immediately given. One vol- 
ley, and he fell over instantly, unconscious. A record of 
wounds was made by the Burgeons, who immediately exam- 
ined him. The troops filed by his grave on the banks of the 
swollen stream, and then passed off, under cover of the woods 
as they had come, to avoid being seen by the enemy. And 
so, twenty years old, and with only a mother and sister, he 
30 
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was left tliere. The son vras booq covered witit doods, and 
the rain poured down on his solitary grave. 

Are these things necessary? The whole history of war 
says they are. However much we pity, it is a necessity. 
Hod there heen greater finnness in these things near two 
years ago, life would have been saved now. 

Every man who deserts increases the dangers of his com- 
rades. He weakens their hands. He hecomes a traitor to 
his connti^. I wish I could reach the ear of every man now 
in desertion, and ui^ him to be a man again. Voluntarily 
returning, his punishment mi^it be mitigated. Taken as a 
deserter, his fate is clear. 

It is true, a man may be killed in battle. True. But how 
long is it to be before we leam that tlie country has a right 
to every man's service 7 How long before objectors to coH' 
scription will remember that instead of taking a part only, 
the nation has a ri^t to call upon all? That it has a right 
to even diose not " able-b04lied," and waives it only because 
they could not be made useful? How long will it be before 
the blush of shame wUl cover the cheek of every man who, 
for slight cause, has succeeded in obtaining " exemption " ? 

" Slight cause." Doubtless rigid rules would have " ex- 
empted " a third of all our old force, if they had made efforts. 
But they volunteered, and have made splendid soldiers. 

Men have been encouraged by their friends to desert. 
You who helped it, helped kill this man shot last Friday, and 
every other man shot for desertion. If the one you helped 
desert is taken, you helped shoot him. 

And scarcely less wicked and more despicable is the con- 
duct of some at home who are earnest for war. I have in 
mind some men who wanted this war, and who now ui^ it 
on that slavery may be abolished ; who have been fWiooe, 
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• 
because the army, too weak, has not done impossibilities ; 
Tho hare clamored against the soldier's wisties, and faith, 
and enthusiasm. Such men should have volunteered long 
ago. When the annj was faint and weak, and help did not 
come, who but advocates for a great principle shoiild have 
hurried to arms ! Many have, very many. But they who 
cried for war and did not go, — able-bodied men, — let 
them keep silent forever. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

FBOU THE BAPIDAN TO THE TEKNBSSEE. 

Dbfabthbnt op thb Cuhbbriand, Octob«' 5, 18S3. 
We were at Raccoon Ford oa the Rapidan. Our regi- 
ment vaa attpporting the pickets at that crossing, and lay in 
easy range of the guns which frowned from the constanUy 
extending earthworks on tiie enemy's hills. We had, on 
Saturday, September 19, gathered aronnd our first autumn 
fire, kept low for security. We were eating our hard bread 
dbcriminatingly, picking out the — well, don't mention it — 
but it was old " White House Landing" bread. Eight days' 
rations were constantly kept on hand, which really means 
that men must live eight daya on four days' food. Every- 
body anticipated a movement ; and there is reason to believe 
that one would have taken place within two days, when 
orders came, which resulted in wheit the Blchmoud papers 
announced as the movement of the Eleventh and TwelfUi 
, corps to reSnforce General Eosecrans. At any rate those 
orders set us to travelling ap and down the roads of Ten- 
nessee, with an occasional touch of Alabama. 

On the 24th of September the orders came to move. 
Where, was none of a soldier's business. Like him who 
" went out, not knowing whither he went," the soldier starts 
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on bis jonmey of ten milcB or a thousand, relying on the 
guidance and care of superiors: So, on a pleasant day, after 
a few hours of waiting, we wound our way circuitooely under 
cover of the woods, which, for the time, hid our movenient 
&on) the eyes of the enemy. The other division soon 
appeared ; bo we found that (he wbde corps was in motion. 
A few miles out, there sOently passed us another corps to 
take our place. So the Ford was not to be abandoned, nor 
was any forward ntovement probable. Passing through 
Stepbenaburg, we took the road to Brandy Station, which 
looked like railroad-ing. And we speculated more. We 
had heard of disasters to Greneral Kosecrans, and the wild 
idea began to float in our minds that we might be going 
thither. When, after dark, we had reached the station, and 
orders came to turn in ajl "transportation" and* extra 
supplies, we knew that we bad a long journey before us ; and 
everybody's heart beat with new expectations. We studied 
the map, and settled down on the Baltimore and Ohio Bail- 
road as our probable route. We were right. Our corps 
was to leave tiie army of the Potomac, altiiough as is said, on 
sufficient anthonty, the commanding general asked to hare it 
left, and some other taken. 

We bivouacked at Brandy Station. There the paymaster 
appeared and worked all night. I was not so well pleased 
as some. For, by a recent outrageous decision, no chaplain 
can draw pay for time when sick or disabled. So, for the 
time of my recent illness, all pay was cut off. It is true that 
no other officer or man in the service is so treated ; but 
chaplains are under the ban in certain departments. It is 
true that, in my case the surgeon of the brigade had examined 
me when the army was to move, and decided that, as I was 
unable to sit up, I could not accompany the troops — as was 
30 • 
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done with other officers aod men ; and, fnrthermore, certified 
that my illness was caused by " exposure in the line of duty." 
But who cares for chaplains? As it is, the government 
really says to every chaplain, " Do not expose your health 
in the slightest degree. Be sure never to go within range of 
shot or shell to help a wounded man, or comfort the dying. 
For if, by any chance, you get wounded or sick in dis- 
charging your duty, yon are selected for special insult ; your 
pay diall instantly cease, although you are subject to orders 
the same as ever." In my own case, as camp expenses went 
on as nsnal, and as there were the added expenses of sickness 
— the entire cessation of a pay insufficient, at any time, to 
support my family and myself, offered me a temptation to 
leave the service for a settlement, whose overtures had been 
made — a temptation, the strongest I have ever felt to leave. 
But it was only for a moment. I can now say, white 
feeling the sense of personal injustice keenly, what I could 
not before have sud as well — that any man who would let 
any personal wrong &om officials weaken, in the least degree, 
his loyalty to his government, or cause him to array himself 
against the men who are the only authorized administratora 
of the government, is unworthy of being in the army. The 
time may come when my vote and my influence Aay 
remember certain individuals; but the time is not now. 
Now, the national life is at stake. Now, the administration 
is trying nobly and heartily to save tiie country. Private 
injuries are the things of a day. The national life is 
essential to the prosperity of millions. I can just as cheer- 
fully support the administration as though I was of its party ; 
and I shall do bo, I must do so^as a patriot. And this is all 
I shall say of the dishonest afiair. I here mention it only 
because I want to call the attention of law-makers to the fact 
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that ttuB is but one of a class of wrongs systematically 
wrought upon chaplains by departments at Washington. 

But I had something else to think of that evening. Late 
into the night I was sitting by the side of a man condemned 
to die. There was no cb&plain to his regiment. It waa his 
last night on earth. Our General Williams, as kind-hearted 
as brave, had requested me to see him. The man had scoff- 
ingly, abosively, repelled all attempts to do bim good ; and 
had, both at his trial and ever since, shammed half idiocy. 

He was only twenty years old, but was experienced in 
crime. 

The clouds were fitflilly gliding across the face of the 
moon as I found him. The guards drew back as I came 
near. He was sitting on a piece of wood, jp iront of a low 
fire, at which he was heating some water in his dipper. 

As I stood there a moment quietly, he looked up, but he 
had no suspicion of my ofiice or object. When the guards 
drew back, he cast furtive glances at the wood in the rear, 
bft there was no chance for escape, even after the guards 
had loosened his cords. 

At the setUing of a half-burnt stick his dipper was near 
fidling. I replaced it, and asked, — 

" What are you heating that for ? Cofiee ? " 

" Yes." 

" It's almost boiling." 

"Yes, I am just going to put the coffee in." And he 
did, and I helped him. 

" What are you under guard for? " 

Suspicious instantly that I had some errand, he pat on 
a stupid look. "O, I'm to be discharged, and this is an 
escort. I'm going to New York te-morrow. I don't know 
much. I know that." 
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I answered in some casual waj, whicli checked his 
BUBpicion, and talked aboat indifferent matters. 

He became quite eommonicative ; told me when he had 
enlisted, and how he ran away; how he reSnlisted, and 
got the hoimty, and ran awaj again. 

" Ton were not very shrewd to get caught." 

" No, I don't know much. I'm going home again," 
relapsing into his former stupid appearance. 

" Do jou know," said I, " that yon have been tried for 
desertion, and yonr sentence read?" 

"Sentence? They read my discharge the other day. 
I don't know much." 

I tried to keep his attention to that point, bnt he would 
not admit the ijea. Bat from his eye it was evident he 
was shamming. 

I aaked him abont his early life. Gradually he became 
communicative. His face lighted up. 

"I was a newsboy; took good care of myself, too. 
They a>nldn't match me for sharpness, I tell you. I 
could swindle the best of 'em." And so he told me of 
varions exploits. 

It was time to try determinedly to do him good. The 
night was passing. I asked him of his mother. Yes, he 
had a mother ; hut, for the first time, I found a man who 
was callous on that theme. " I don't know much," was 
his constant conclusion. 

By and bj I said to him, — 

" You are going to be shot to-morrow. Yon know it. 
It ia useless with me to sham stupid. You know you are 
going into the presence of God. It is time you were 
thinking of this matter," 

He interrupted me with an attempt at violent remark; 
bnt I looked him steadily in the face, and he yielded. 
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I talked for some time. He made do reply, except occa- 
eiooal aaseot to a question. By and by he said " I don't 
know much," and seemed indifierent. 

I was almost in despair. A new thought atmck me. 
He had, in speaking of his mother, and of his boyhood, ad- 
mitt«d that in very early childhood his mother attended Cath- 
olic worship, though for years abandoned. I recalled the 
indelible character of early impressions, and the regard of 
that church for the symbol of the cross. So, having a twig 
in my. hand, I said, — 

" Look here." He looked. I slowly made on the 
ground the sign of the cross, aud.*sked, " What is that ? " 

Instantly, with au entire abandonment of all pretence of 
stupidity, he answered, almost reverently, " The cross ! " 

" "What happened on that cross? " 

" Jeans Christ was ctucifled." 

"What for?" 

" To save sinners." 

I record these facts to show how, when the certainty of 
death on the morrow, and all recollection of home failed, 
this impression of childhood opened an avenue to hia heart. 

Then for some time he listetied and spoke freely. But I 
cannot t«p whether any good was done by word or prayer. 

The guards closed around him again as I left, and bound 
him ; and the sentry took his place again by hia aide. 

Before noon next day the condemned man was brought 
out. I saw the division marching to the spot, and the 
prisoner with a chaplain. Then X sheltered myself out of 
sight. The murmur of the drums came across the hill, and 
a subdued and moumfi^ melody. Then a volley ; and I 
knew that he was dead, and beyond any more prayer. 

£arly on Saturday we marched ten miles to Bealetoa, and 
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vaitad until Stmday morning. The cars came then, and we 
were soon on board — horaes and baggage to come in other 

So we left. Left the State where, for more than two 
years, we had atndied every road, and every hiD, and every 
wateT'Com'se. Left the>graves of oar dead heroes. Xieft the 
noble army of Virginia, whose heroism can never be sur- 
passed ; — firm in battle ; patient under injuries ; abused for 
want of success, when snccesB was made impossible ; insult- 
ingly compared with troops who never had to fight wifh such 
disciplined and picked men as we have — except, indeed, at 
Chickamauga, when the Longstreet men, against whom we 
faad'stood unbroken in battle after battle, brushed away some 
divisions like chaff, swept up prisoners at will, and carried 
off whole batteries. 

Through Alexandria. Across the Potomac. A few 
minutes halt at Washington. Then away, away I The 
country wants men at Chattanooga, and it is a thousand 
miles off. We stop at Belay to rearrange trains. A man 
was killed near there, falling &om our trtun. He had 
left his own, which was contrary to orders ; be had got 
drunk, which was contrary to orders ; and he climbed to the 
top of a car, which was contrary to orders. 

It was night at Belay ; and those of us who had room, 
spread our blankets on the car floor, and laid down to broken 
sleep. The long trains sped onward, «nd daylight found us at 
Berlin. The river mists vrere partially hiding the scenery, 
but we remembered it well. Harper's Ferry retqipeared, 
with a new iron bridge. Martinsburg, where the men stopped 
for free bread and coffee. At Hancock, we saw the first fed 
leaves of the year, which grew thicker the farther we went. 
Often did we see red vines clinging all abont the trunk of » 
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green tree. They were like the parasito-climBera, ybo try to 
crawl to emiiience up the Memory of a great leader, but 
whose irost-falling leaves show they are only parasites, while 
the giant Memory is still freah and beautiful. 

Then we crossed streams, aud pierced tunnels, and clung 
to mountain sides, and wound through vaUeys. We were in 
a magnificent country, and the road, in its bold aud solid 
engineering, was fitted for it. But as pleasant was the wav- 
ing of handkerchiefs from loyal little houses, nestling among 
the hills. Especially at Cumberland, a town hidden delight- 
jully among the coal mouatains, which we reached alUr sun- 
set, the loyal crowds were heartiest. On again, and in the 
evening shadows we watched the glorious ntountains. When 
I lay down that night, it was to think of the glory of Him, 
who reared these vast hills, Mid cut paths for the waters, and 
who gave to man the mind, the plan, and the hand to make 
the great work on which we rode. 

At sunrise, the hills were behind us, but hills were before 
us. At Altamont we were twenty-seven hundred feet above 
Baltimore. In Eingwood Tunnel, we rode nearly a mile. 
After Graf1»n, where we saw relics of rebel raids, and water 
from an artesian well, and tasted something which was 
called coffee, we plunged again into more hUIs. It was a 
wonderful change from insipid Eastern Virginia, and the 
people a vast improvement over the sly-looking, deceitful- 
1 acting inhabitants of that tract, of which it is said (in para- 
phrase of the Englishman's words) , that G-od made Manassas 
Plain, and it should be added, that he made it for Virginians. 
It is not decent enough for any other race. 

Out engine was a frisky fellow. He was a stalwart con- 
cern, rioting in strength. Sometimes he would travel as 
■t«adily as a deacon's horse. The next moment he would 
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be peepinif over some huge precipica ; and then, as if he had 
frightened ua enough, he would dart away from the edge 
with screams of delight. Then he would scrape against the 
moimtain Bide ; or change hU mind, and rush acroes some 
river, or follow its current, as if that was the best way out 
of these bewildering hills. Sometimes he would twist our 
train into curves like a snake, and straighten out again. He 
would determine to tie ua mlo a double bow-knot, or would 
wheel around and look us in the face. Then, 'as if ashamed, 
he would dart out of sight into some bole in the mountain, 
and come out screaming on the other side. If tired of climb- 
ing up some steep hill, he would wait for a neighboring engine 
to come out of some side track, and help him up with half of 
the load ; and then ours would scream out " Much 'bliged," 
and go on again. But, as if he knew what a precious load 
of loyal troops he carried, he was very careful of us. He 
was no copperhead. Among a dozen like traiiiB, he never 
ran into one, nor let one run against him. If he stopped for 
fiiel and drink, he always shouted before starting. And at 
last, a little before midnight, he dropped us safely at Ben- 
wood, far above that Potomac, whose course we had fol- 
lowed, till we saw it little more than a rivulet. 

We crossed the Ohio on a pontoon bridge ; on the river's 
pebbly bank took cofiee and hard bread — the Western hard 
bread, which is better than the Eastern ; were packed into 
cars, and started about two A. M. of Wednesday, on the 
Cenlral Ohio Railroad. Morning found us near Cambridge ; 
and daylight showed us thrifty farms and respectable honsea, 
in a country more broken than I had expected. At Zanes- 
ville, we had to delay ; and so took breakfast, after washing 
off considerable dirt into the waters of the Muskingum. 
Zanesville is remarkable for having an eating-room con- 
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nected 'with a railway in wtiich 70a can get a good break- 
fast, the only instance of the kind in all my traTeUiug 
experience. 

We were a couple of hours at Columbns, which we left at 
three F. M. As our rambles were restricted to the limits 
of the railway grounds, I have no very comprehensive view 
of the capiud of Ohio. To reach the capital of Indiana, we 
took the Colnmbus and Xenia Bailw^ to Xenia ; then the 
Xenia and Dayton and Western Bailway to Richmond ; thea 
the Indiana Central Bailway to Indianapolis. We should 
never have favored all thb line, bat our paternal govemmeut 
put us along without change of cars irom the Ohio Biver 
at Bellaire to Indianapolis. 

But linger at Xenia. For when we stopped there, in the 
evening, a woman appeared with milk. And when asked the 
price, " notiiing ! " And then there suddenly appeared a whole 
swarm of women and girls, with huge quantities of meat, 
potatoes, eggs, pies, cakes, fruit, and milk, which they pro- 
ceeded to deal out to the soldiers most lavishly. " What is 
to pay ? " asked the astonished men. " Nothing. We are 
not Vailandigham people ; we take no pay of soldiers I" I 
wish yoa could have heard the intense scorn with which 
the word VaUandigham was spoken. The tone was that in 
which men say Judas Iscariot or Benedict Arnold. The 
soldiers ate tOl they could eat no more. It was not merely 
the good nice food which rejoiced ns ; it was the frank, 
hearty, warm-heartedness of ttiese Ohio girls, who ministered 
so freely to the wants of strangers, while their fathers, hus- 
bands, and , &c. — held the lanterns. We have never 

been treated so before. As th^ hand-shakings ended, and 
"good-byes were said, and the cars rolled off amid the 
cheers of our men, everybody felt more brave, more patriotic, 
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more happy for that kindneBS. I epeak the wishes of tlie men 
recording thanks. They say, " God bless the Xenia girls I " 



Tbknibbbb, October IS, 1863. 
TmsN ve hniried on, etching briefly at Dayton, and at the 
dawn of the next morning following, found oorselres in In- 
diana. I liked the country there even better than Ohio, 
as we passed through fine forms and walnut groves. At 
noon, we were in Indianapolis, a place which I remember 
principally &om the fact that dealers asked me nine dollars 
and a half for a jubbor article, whose exact mate I had 
bought in Washington for five dollars, and Washington is 
not noted for low prices. I have also a vague idea of a fine 
city, and of an infinite number of r^ways centring in a very 
fine station-house. We left at six P. M. on the Jedersonville 
Railway, and at half past five A. M. were at JefTersonville, 
on the Ohio. We crossed on the funniest ferry-boat I ever 
saw, venerable for age, as its engine was also, — to Loois- 
viUe, a city which seemed to me one of the best built and 
most charming I have ever passed through. At the " Sol- 
dier's Best," where the Sanitary Commission is to be felt, we 
had bread, meat, and coffee ; and then hurried through Ken- 
tucky, a delightful State, and to Kasbville, Tennessee, which 
we reached on Saturday morning, half an hour afier mid- 
night. My impressions of Nashville are only those acquired 
in passing round its edge, and so around a great wUte mar- 
ble bnilding, staring in the moonlight, surrounded by a good 
many fenceless honses lower than its foundations. It took a 
couple of hours to .change trains ; and then we started ofi*. 
At mom we were near the Stone River battle-field. At half 
after midnight, Sunday morning, we reached Stevenson j we 
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were tumbled out of the cara on a plain between the moun- 
tfuns, and, our railway jonmey of eleven hundred miteArom 
Bealeton, Virginia, being ended, we bivouacked on the soil 
of Alabama. 

Let nobody think that seven days' and nights' journey by 
rtuIwBj is a delightful trip to soldiers. Crowded into un- 
comfortable cars ; unable to preserve cleanliness ; with no 
satbfying sleep ; often doubtful as to the next breakfast, din- 
ner, or snpper ; restricted at eveiy slopping place by military 
authority; — I prefer a good wagon, a nice horse, an agree- 
able companion, plenty of money, and lots of leisure. 

On the Sunday when we waked up at Stevenson, a busy 
depot for supplies, in the morning mists of the Tennessee 
Eiver, I tJmost hoped to hold public worship. But as sing- 
ing-books were all in our baggage, which, with horses came 
in another train (only the horses have not yet come), I went 
to the station of the Christian Commission to get a supply. 
The agent there, Mr. Lawrence, kindly offered me every 
facility, but it proved useless. I got back to camp only to 
find the men under orders to move again. 

I was much pleased with the appearance of things at the 
Commission's station, imder the ewe of Mr. Lawrence. And, 
indeed, from still later observation and information, I am 
satisfied the Commission is doing a most excellent work here. 
Bev. £. P. Smith of Fepperell, is at the head, whose abilities 
and judgment are themselves a guarantee of success. There 
exists (I learn and believe) entire harmony between the 
various benevolent and Christian workers. I anticipate 
great pleasure in the help of the Commission. If the Com- 
mission ever meets with friction, I am persuaded it is due 
to a violation of instructions by delegates, and not to the in- 
etmctioos themselves. These instructions seem here to be 
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adhered to. But die work enlfere somewhat from the inex- 
periffQce of " delegates." I wish that the CommiBBion would 
Tenture on the employmeDt of a greater number of perms' 
neut agents ; for a few weeks do not suffice to teach a " del- 
egate " hU bneinees. " Delegates " and otanagere hare 
repeatedly told me this. The Commission can rtuse money 
easily enough. Let it employ permanent laborers more 
freely, at a living salary, and it will increase its efficiency 
enorm<^sly. 

We were ordered to move, by rail, back to Decherd. Such 
a railway as we travelled on is a curiosity. Leading through 
a range of hills, necessitating deep cuts, and one tonnel of 
two thousand two hundred and twenty-ei^t feet, tbe road 
•eems built at as little expense as possible. Its cuts are 
exceedingly narrow, as well as long and frequent. The blue 
UmestoDe up tbe sides of these passages seems inclined to 
tumble dowu in masses. Great cracks are plenty ; and I am 
told that such occurrences are by no means infrequent. The 
grade is enormoiis ; often, for long distances, you climb at 
the rate of one hundred and seventeen feet to the mile. Often, 
too, all ideas of level seem to be disregan^d. You go tip 
hill and down hill to save a moderate levelling process. 
There were two trains of us that day, and at the worst rise 
a third engine came out to help. But it took half an hotir to 
get the trains by the siding, to enable the third engine to get 
on to the main track. Then it took time to get the three to 
work together. One engine would scream twice, which is to 
say, " start up." The second responds, the third agrees. 
But when one puUed, the other two were lazy, and so vice 
' versa. And so they mixed up things, until one thou^t, like 
the man who " worked his passage " on a canal by driving 
the horses on the tow-path, tbat if it was not for the name 
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of riding, one might aa well go afoot. But when we had 
passed the tonnel, and came down hill again, things whizzed I 

But, while in the long and dark tunnel, where in sonie 
pUcee there were but a few inches extra room, I heard a 
remark which hit my thoughts. It was, " Xever mind. 
There's daylight ahead I " True. And how often, in dark- 
est hours, by watching, we should see " daylight ahead I " 

How oflen, when watching does no good, yet by feith we 
might ]aww that "there's daylight ahead!" In darkness, 
we are tried. We are in trouble. We see no light. But 
God reigns. Have no fear, therefore. Keep on the path 
ntarked out. A powerful .hand will take you through. 
" There's daylight ahead 1 " 

We were sent to Decherd because a body of rebel cavalry 
were afloat on the east of the road, and it was not known 
where they would strike. They had come up through somfe 
gap in the mountains, having crossed the Tennessee. A long 
line of road Uke this is hard to hold, of course ; but it must 
be held, because the army must be fed. We learned at 
Decherd, that the rebeb had occupied McMinnsville, a little 
town at the end of a branch railway, perhaps ten miles off. 
It seems that this was true, and that they made some cap- 
tures. W,e learned that the rebels were about ten thousand 
strong ! On Monday afternoon we were moved northward 
by roil four miles to Elk River, or Alisonia. Then we 
learned that the railway was cut above. Here we found 
most hospitable friends, and the genial Western kindness — 
of which, by and by. This day we learned that the rebels 
were only eighteen hundred strong ! On Tuesday, we hod 
orders to move. Cars did not come as ordered, and we 
travelled eight miles, to Tullahoma. I confess I did not 
prefer walking, but as we had no horses, that was our only 
31" 
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resource. I came to the condaBion, on the road, that every 
commander choired with condacting the march of troops, 
ought to go on foot. Tullafaoma, owe two regimetrta had 
settled down, when about ten F. M., trains came along, and 
as there was room for half a regiment, some general ordered 
half of OUTS into cars. He hurried us with a promptness 
which enljlles him to promotion. The cars were crowded, 
and it came on to rain. We were on board at half past ten 
P. M., ; fanc^ my astonishment, when conductor, brakemen, 
&c, went into their car-room, and went to bed ! They 
waked np, however, at half past four A. M., and we started, 
and went to near a burnt brii^, on a branch of Buck River, 
where we abandoned cars. Then we learned that the rebels 
numbered fifteen thousand, with eighteen pieces of artillery. 
In the middle of the forenoon we were marched. The 
fllan was, I suppose, to clear out everything both sides of tlie 
railway so as to re-open. We, with olher troops, were to do 
part. We were moved first to Shclbyville to the left of the 
railway, to help cat«h the rebel cavalry who had lefl that 
town ten hours before we started to march the ten miles. 
We got there. The road lay through most noble groves of 
beech, oak, cedar, and walnut. Shelbyville is a very pretty, 
well built, enterprising towa, strongly Union. The chivalrie 
rebels had robbed the citizens of clothing, money, and any- 
thing else they fancied. From Shelbyville we took a partly 
built pike road. J. never saw a worse yet — saving mad. 
Three miles of it we traversed after dark — partly old, with 
pebbles rounded up; parfly swamp; partly with broken 
stone, not yet covered with earth ; varied occasionally by 
heaps of rock not yet levelled ; but the climax was reached 
when, in utter darkness and wet we tumbled off a perpendic- 
ular descent of four feet, where they mean to build a bridge 
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some day. We staggered oq till it seemed useless to go 
further ; and the troops were tnmed into a wood where, after 
candles were lighted, the compaoies stacked arms. We had 
marched eif^teen miles that day, and after I had walked that 
distance with my overcoat and bhmkets, I rejoiced to leam 
&om good Snrgeon Heath that there are three layers of skin, 
as we had worn off two thicknesses certain. However, 
though wet and dark, hage fires dried and reireshed us, 
thoDgh unfortunat«ly no water could he found short of a mile. 
That day I came to the conclusion that the general conducting 
a march ought not only to go on foot ; he ought also to carry 
fifteen pounds on his back. 

At five A. M. we were again on foot. Two miles to 
Bellbuckle, a railway station, and ten more to Christiana. 
At Bellbuckle, we drew part rations — cut down by order of 
General Rosecrans, as a measure of precaution on account 
of interrupted communications. And that day, I concluded 
that the general condticting a march ought to go on foot, and 
to carry twenty-fivo pounds on his back instead of fifteen. 

At Christiana we learned faots. The rebels had really ahout 
four thousand men and six or seven pieces of artillery. They 
had cut the road in three places — one near Murfreesboro' 
— one at Christiana — and one atGrierson's Creek, a mile 
below Wartrace. At one place the commander loaded his 
men on a train, and started 00* his six hundred we are told ; 
while thirty rebels came in and burnt the bridge. But if so, 
that commander will catch his deserts. " No bridge guards 
are to surrender ! " Our pursuing cavaJry had captured two 
guns, and a couple hundred prisoners. 

We were at Christiana two nights. On Friday evening, 
the road broken on Monday had been repaired, three bridges 
built, and rails replaced ; and the trains came through amidst 
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cheers. The mails, stopped since the Sunday before, were 
to go again. As yet ve hare no mwls, however. Early 
Saturday morning we started, on foot, towards Tnllahoma. 
At evening we were tanked np with a brook called Crooked 
Bun. Ailer crossing it eleven times, to the great distress of 
artillery, the commander thought it foolish to go forther. 
We had starched twenty-three miles ; and were turned into 
a sorghum field, Mem. Thvrty-jive pounds instead of ttoenty- 
/ue for a leader!. 

We started before daylight. We crossed Crooked Bon 
(that is, walked through it) sixteen times before soniise. 
At the fifteenth^ my boott began to feel damp. It is due to 
the pablic to know that boota which kept feet dry in eleven 
crossings at night, and fonrteen in the morning, came from 
Foster i Peahody, Boston. We wound Up out of the cold 
valley at last, into sunshine. Then we could see the misU 
below. Even so the spirit, climbing up into the highlands of 
God's free love, looks down upon the mists which had so 
chilled him in his low estate. 

To Tullahoma ; and then to Alisonia the same day. To 
get ready for as induBtrious rains as ever tried to wet as 



Ele. Bitbs, TEHNBaasB, Octobei 22, 186S. 
I HAPPENED to be in Nashville (sent there by orders for a 
day) the evening when General Grant arrived, and was at 
the hotel where the coach brought him. A man by no 
means tall, with a frank, honest face, dressed in a brigadier's 
coat, though with major-general's shoulder-straps, came in 
on crutches. That was the general. He was accompanied 
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hy the usdbI staff. In the evening a military band and a 
crowd drew him out. The crowd wanted a speech, bnt 
couldn't get a word, until Bomebody felicitously insiBted 
'* Unconditional BUTrender ! " The general good natnredlj 
submitted bo for as to thank diem for their good wiehes, to 
tell them he never could talk, and be was now too old to 
be^, and to say good night. This hero needs not to talk ; 
hie acts apeak. Oovemor Andrew Johnson addressed the 
multitude, however, and his clear voice was ringing a square 
or two off, as— I confess it — I jrielded to appetite, and went 
off in search of beefsteak, rare done, and fried potatoes. 

To conjecture what will take place here would be useless. 

We cannot help wishing that we had here some of the troops 
scattered in separate pieces hundreds of miles away ; or, at 
least, tliat all worked at tiie same time. I saw a-mule t«am 
the other day — of which, whfen one puj^d, the other three 
didn't. It seemed to my inexperienced judgment that the 
wagon cotdd not start until the whole four pulled at once. 
And in fact that was the result. But it is hard, doubtless, to 
time every mountain on a hne of a thousand miles ; and 
probably when the real history of the war is written, we 
shall wonder at the skill which planned, and the energy 
which executed. In the mean time let us have faith. 

The battle at Chickamauga seemed to excite diverse 
accounts. I have inquired as widely as possible ; and I 
cannot help believing this : That Bragg largely outnumbered 
our forces ; that some troops of ours did break, very badly, 
and in a way that well-disciplined men never do, t^ which 
we lost guns and supplies ; but that the partial success of tiie 
enemy was stopped by the skill of General Thonkas and the 
bravery of some of the divisions ; and that BrE^;g entirely 
failed of his great object, which was to reoccupy Chattanooga. 
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OoT army holds its'own. But the rebels occupy Lookout 
Mountain. A glance at a good map will show 70U that this 
commaads part of the railroad, if not a more important point 
also, and that the enemy cannot be allowed to remain there. 
It is to be remembered that it was not by battle, but strategy, 
that the enemy were forced to leave Chattanooga ; is it at 
all certain that the enemy may nut attempt the same process 7 
The importance of this key point to the insurgents cannot be 
over-estimated. But we have no fears of the result. 

While matters are qpiet, we are rejoicing over the election 
returns from Ohio and Petmsylvania. These are victories 
which will discourage the rebeb worse than Gettysburg. 
Southern papers were gloating over hoped-for " Peace " 
successes. They are dis^pointed. I am convinced that 
the bulk of the Opposition have no idea of the sympathy they 
had in the South ; nor of the terrible discouragement it 
would have been to the army had they succeeded. Their 
good men will yet thank God for failure. As for the real 
Vallandigham stripe — any such hope is foolish. 

Nearly two years ago I wrote that I was convinced, Irom 
observation in a slave State, that there could be no national 
peace until the whole social — that is, slave — system of the 
South was overturned. I have never doubted it since. 
The ruling oligarchy must be utterly overthrown, and their 
power for evil taken away. I do not say that no peace 
ought to be made without the overthrow of slavery ; but that 
no real peace, without that, can be made. It would be a 
mere farce. New men, new systems of industry, new ideas, 
the South needs. 

There ia much loyalty in Tennessee. But so far as I have 
now seen it, it ia not what is called " Border Stale " loyalty. 
It is not tlie loyalty which regards slavery as of more conse- 
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qnence than the Union. It is becoming more and more dis- 
gnat«d with this hateful ulcer on ciTilization. Not that this 
Utter feeling ie tmlversat ; but it is steadily growing. 

The rebellion in which we are engaged is recognized to be 
one baaed simply on the determination of a few to continue 
the authority of a caste — the rule of a few educated men 
oyer a mass of whites and blacks, purposely kept ignorant 
and poor. That rule was growing weak before the progress 
of free thought. Therefore the oligarchy tried to seclude 
themselves in a distinct confederacy. That is the way the 
Union men here look at it. Tennessee is more loyal than 
Tirginia, because in Tennessee there is a better state of 
society. In Yirginia, the few are educated and luxurious ; 
the many are ignorant and shiftless. In Tennessee there is 
far more uniform intelligence and equalized comfort ; and a 
fer nobler race of people. But of this, more by and by. 

In one of the papers which is " loyal," with a strong smell 
of '^ if" about it, I find plenty of carping complaints of the 
administration. I find also in the same paper, — 

" For sate. A No. 1 negro man ; sold for no fault." 

And neit following, — 

*' Horses and mules for sale." 

How significaat it is of the character of this contest, mdli- 
tary and civil, that those who oppose the administration, 
whether North or South, yon may be sure include those who, 
' while trading in horses or mules, also sell No. 1 negro men 
"fornofeult!" 



CHaisiUNA, Tbhb., NoTember 4, 1863. 
We have been beech-nutting down to Anderson. 
We were camped at the bridge over Elk River, where a 
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snitable fortification attests Bomebody'a labors, and where wo 
vere beside the First Tenneasee, colored. A mile norlli is 
the station of Estell Springs. The name of that place is 
derived from some springs there, and fi-om Dr. Estell of 
that county, who owns the springs. Once it was quite a 
watering-place. Wealthy people came from further South. 
Df. Estell laid out streets, and sold lots of a quarter acre 
each, for a hundred dollars each. On these lots the pur- 
chasers erected board shanties. And in the shanties, the 
builders who brought their " servants " and force with them, 
managed to get rid of July, August, and September. " They 
purtended it was for their health," said a lonely resident ; 
" but it was to ^t over the time ; and they didn't else know 
how to git shet o' ther money." He had seen as many as 
three hundred visitors at this picnicking kind of watering- 
place at once. But now, the boards of the shanties have 
travelled to loyal camps, and a few whites, a few blacks, and 
several pigs and chickens, are the sole denizens of this Ten- 
nesseean Saratoga. Its silence is broken only by the trains 
which slop here to water the engines. The springs remain. 
I tested them the other day. One is what the citizens called 
" kollee-by-it," — the warm flatirons of Mr. Sam. Weller. 
A little distance off are three more ; one is sulphur, one lime, 
and one pure water &om sandstone, — all three welling out 
from the hill-side, less than two feet apart. The taste from 
the sulphur was — I confess it — my first in life. It was 
also — I assert it — my last forever. Ditto with bvttermiik, 
which I unwittingly put to my lips a few weeks ago, and 
never shall again. 

Our men had built comfortable huts, but we had to leave 
them. We were to go to Bridgeport, on the Tennessee River, 
where the new railway bridge was sufiered to be finished. 
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It would be neceeeaiy to open, the road to CSiattanooga. 
The fact was, that as the rebels commanded the road from 
Bridgeport to Chattanooga, all Bupphes had to be wagoned 
round over a horrible mouutaiD-road, fifty or sixty miles. It 
was impossible to ieep a large army supplied in this way. 
The only question was, between driving the rebels away from 
Lookout Mountain and that neighborhood, and trying how 
long men could live on half rations. We expected, rather, 
to help drive the rebels off, and it was in that expectation 
that our brigade marched to Anderson, — only to inarch back 

Anderson lies in a valley. The scenery of the Big Crow 
Creek valley is delightful — home-like, exc^t that in New 
Hampshire we have real rock, and here only limestone. 
Beautiful bottom lands were showing rich crops — of which, 
in the shape of com, our hungry horses ventured to partake. 
Tobacco, cotton, and com grew side by side. Lands there 
will bear a hundred bushels of com lo the acre, and the 
cotton would have given an immense profit, but that the 
fr^ists were too early. 

Anderson is no town. Mr. Anderson lives there, and 
owns nearly the whole valley back to Tantallon, with several 
mountains, and a few rivers. His land is reckoned by miles. 
"We camped in a beautiful beech wood, whose nuts were good 
and inexhaustible. 

At Anderson there are wonderful springs. One pours out 
frwm under the mountain a torrent; and, some hundred 
- yards off, is an opening six feet high, into which we walked 
upright, until, deep into the hill, we reached the brook. 
Stalactites hung from the roof. The brook was coming out 
of the hill still deeper, but we could go no further. There 
are also in the valley extensive Indian mounds, out of which 
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tliej plough relics. This was the old Cherokee country, and 
Crow was a " big Indian," from which was named " Big 
Crow Creek." 

A viwiety of orders is nndprBtood to have mixed matters 
with OS there. In fact, they varied the day before. But it 
was settled at last that we return. The Second division 
went on, and took their part in the battle. So, on the 26th, 
we left Anderson. We recrossed the abominable mountain 
by the road which a native told me had been disused since 
the railway was opened. We camped at Cowan — for twenty 
minutes. Becnuse, just then, came orders by telegraph that 
we take the coming train, and go somewhere north. We 
took it, and our promptness here served it a good turn ; for 
just after we started orders came for us no( to take the train, 
but to march. Too late, luckily. But at Bellbuckle the 
engine gave out. It was then about two A. M. We. left the 
train, and made coffee, and laid down and went to sleep, 
knowing by experience that it was hardly worth while to 
keep awake for the engine that was "just coming." And 
when we waked up the train was still there, waiting for that 
other engine. So it was when we marched, and we left it 
there. Our horses were at Cowan, and nine miles of equal- 
ity tried our boots. 



Elx Bivbr, Tenn. November IS, ISSS. 

I WROte how we went down to Anderson, beech-natting, 
and what fine success we had, — heaps of nuts, — and how 
we went back to Christiana. 

There, the men worked like beavers. They tore down old 
hats, — for what Massachusetts regiment could occupy the 
slovenly edifices that the departing troops had left. They 
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bailt mtrm houseB. One chinmey etill Uugen moumfnlly in 
my memory. It was a beautiful chimney. It did not smoke. 
It threw oat the heat deUghtfolly. I ehall never be bo 
proud of another chimney, never. " I never had a dear 
gazelle," &c. 

That chimney had been finished two days, when ordero 
came to move. They shifted the troops guarding difierent 
points on the rood, mnch like the child-play of " kitchen fur- 
niture change places." A, B, C, and D rushed round into 
each other's posts. They said it vas done to bring into jux- 
taposition the scattered parts of some brigade. I wish they 
had thought of the need of concentrating tbat brigade, when 
they located us a fortnight before, and so saving us seventy 
miles of marching. 

The chief feeling we had in leaving Christiana consisted 
in the unpleasantness of relinquishing our new-built camp to 
the particular set which came. A party of them came in ad- 
vance, and conunenced service by the refusal of three officers 
(all the commissioned ones present) to march, when ordered, 
a few miles to relieve an outpost of oui:s, and so expedite our 
departure. It seemed very strange to us, as we had always 
been taught that orders were to be obeyed. The enlisted men 
seemed good material, although it seemed funny to hear their 
first sergeant, when orders were sent for them at reveille to 
" fall in," answer, ' Why, captain, the boys ain't up yet ! " 
Bot with good officers, the men would, doubtless, make cap- 
ital soldiers. There is no difference, that I see, between 
Eastern and Western men as to fighting qualities. The 
only distinction between different regiments in general, con- 
sists in the character of the officers, and, therefore, in the 
discipline. I do think that the officers of the Potomac army 
(embracing both Eastern and Western troops), were better 
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taught than an^ others I have seen ; I meaa, as a whole. 
Not but that orders have been strict eooagh. We have a 
pile of old ones, and they are comprehenaive and decided. 
But they remind one, in their repetitions, of the girl, who 
said her broUier Jack wouldn't lie. " Jack won't lie," stud 
she ; " he's a&aid to lie, for mother has scolded him fiffy 
times for it." 

In the recent afiaJr, the Potomac men met (heir old Vir- 
ginia foe, and showed what they could do. The Eleventh 
corps, which has had reflections cast upon it, acquitted 
itself nobly. Massachusetts blood flowed there, — in the 
Thirty-third. That Colonel Underwood, formerly a captain 
in the Second, was mortally wounded, hia old comrades were 
pained to hear. He is too true a man, too excellent a sol- 
dier, to be spared. Glad were we to learn later, that hopes 
existed of his recovery. Passing by us since, he was as 
cheerful as ever. 

Matters are conducted here rather different from the Vir- 
g^ia method, as to guerillas. They have a short shrift. 
For instance, a commander reported, a while ago, tliat he 
had met twenty guerillas ; he had killed eight, find captured 
twelve ; but, unfortunately, in bringing his prisoners into 
camp, they all fell off a log, and broke their necks. It is 
hardly to be wondered at that such accidents occur. Ten- 
nessee soldiers are men whose hoosea have been burned, 
their families abused, their relatives murdered in cold Mood, 
a price set on their heads. It is no wonder they are Im- 
placable. Vor can one pity the murderous guerilla taken 
in the act. 

There is really much Union feeling hereabouts. And some 
of it is very strong, though some is evidently merely from 
self-interest. There is a theory which will go with the winning 
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side. Bnt, at present, I hope that goTemment will not trust 
them. The " radic^ " policy, I cannot help feeling, is the 
only one for TetiQessee, and all the South. Precisely that 
feeling do the real sturdy Union men have. I have heard 
the strongest desires expressed that slaveiy be got rid of. 
Men speak of it as the cause of the whole trouble, and the 
fnture disease, if not now removed. Even repentant seces- 
sionists say the same thing. As for an election being held 
here — anywhere near us men could not go to the polls with 
tie slightest security- 
How gloriouBly Massachusetta has maintained itself in the 
recent election I There was a little danger that the dominant 
party would not feel' the necessity of a lai^ vot« ; bnt such 
fears are not realized. I have heard many a ^ad mention 
of the result, and not one expression to the contrary. It is 
astonishing how soon soldiers see where the wicked cause of 
the rebellion is. The army is abolitionized. 

The result in Massachusetts, is wonderful, in that, by both 
platforms, the State is unanimous for the prosecution of the 
>war. The majority, however, is (uiti-slavery. Do you ever 
think how a man must feel, a few years hence, when liberty 
exists all over the land, to think that he had no part in the 
glorious work, or worse, that he sided with slavery? For 
myself, I look for the only true policy — that which declares 
elaveiy in any State is contrary to natural right, and therefore 
imlawfuL Let us get rid of the wickedness everywhere. 
The time is coming, for the Lord reigneth. 

As to this railway, — the line of road iirom Nashville to 

Bridgeport, is one hundred and twenty-three miles long. It 

is the only avenue of supplies. Its importance is readily 

seen. Distances in this country are enormous. I have 

' been figuring up some of them, and sum up the results : 

32 ■ 
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If from ChattantH^ one could go to Charleston, he would 
travel four hundred and forty-ab; miles : to Savsnaah, four 
hundred and thirty-one. 

The rebels from their capital are dietant, by the old rail- 
way, six hundred and two ; by a circtiitona route, eight hun- 
dred and eighfy-four. We from ours, sixteen hundred and 
sixty-two, or by the road, in rebel hands, six hundred and 
twenty-one. 

In reinforcing our army frpm Virginia, we had twelve 
hundred and sixteen miles; the rebels from their position, 
five hundred and thirty-five miles, — of which, however, a 
part had to be made by marching, unless they preferred to go 
by raiLway, over a route of eight hundred and nineteen. At 
worst for them, their distance was but two thirds of ours. 

If from ChattAUOoga one wished to go to Boston, he could 
choos^one of several routes ; 

By way of the rebel roads, now badly obstructed, he would 
travel ten hundred and eighty-two miles, unless he stopped in 
Richmond. 

By way of Indianapolis, Crestline line, and Bufialo, fifteen 
hnndred and twenty-one mUea. 

By way of Indianapolis, Pittsburg, Harrisburg, AUentowD, 
and New York, fifteen hundred and nine miles. 

By way of Indianapolis, Pittsburg, and Philadelphia, fif- 
teen hundred and twenty-one miles. 

By way of Cincinnati, Pittsburg, and Philadelphia, four- 
teen hundred and ninety-two miles. 

By way of Cincinnati, Pittsburg, and New York', fourteen 
hundred and eighty miles. 

By way of Washington, sixteen hundred and tweu^-three 

Any way, it is uncomfortably far from home ! Home I 
But over the fifteen hundred miles the heart goes in an instant. 



THAKKSQIVING DAY. 



CHAPTER XV. 



UFE IN TENNESSEE. 



Eu RiTXB (Alisona), Thnn., NoTsmbar 27, 1883. 

TEn'SKDAT was Thanksgiving Day. Nobody needs to be 
told bow our hearts tnmed homeward. It was with no 
unworthy or unmanly motives that every one thou^t how 
pleasant it wonld be to enjoy the festiyal with families and 
friends. 

Our day was beautiful. After a cold night, the bud rose 
beautifully clear, and soon melted away the frost. It was 
quite warm long before noon. We had, of course, our 
usual religions service at eleven o'clock — gathering beside 
the formidable fortification whicli frowns from the top of the 
hill, and under the flag which there was wind enough to 
float. It was our " storm " flag, not our battle fl^ ; that is 
guarded as tenderly as a saint's relics, and only used when, 
although to bear it is almost -a sentence of death, it waves 
defiance to the enemy, and when each roan of our color- 
guard springs to catch it from the hands of the dying. But 
the storm flag waved near us. We were but a handful. 
Three times have we celebrated Thanksgiving Day, and each 
since the first with rapidly dimimsbing Durabers. The dead 
sleep on every battle-field. 

The men played ball, of course. And they had their din- 
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Tier. It was impossible, in preparing, to get any euppliea 
from Nashville, becaose the capacity of the railway is tiied 
Boverely to carry the Decessarles of life. So a large party 
liud been aent oat, well armed, into the comitry to make pro- 
vision. They were gone two days, and found, at a distance 
of some fifteen miles, plenty of geese, chickens, and the like, 
which the people wore very ready to sell. It would seem 
queer to friends at home, in doing their ThanksgiviDg mar- 
keting, to have to go fifteen miles, and take fifty well armed 
men as a matter of safety. 

I have " figured up " a little ; and to show that there wbs 
enough to eat, report that the ratio of supply was this: 
to every hundred men, foorleen geese, four turkeys, and 
forty chickens ; besides a few quails, a pig, and some plum 
puddings. And plenty of geese still quack, reserved for sub- 
sequent eating. 

In the evening, the officers came together, inviting also the 
officers of the excellent Second Kentucky battery. Singing and 
social pleasantry made the hours pass rapidly. Some of our 
officers came back ; they love the old homestead. And the 
brigade band, some of whose members used to belong to onr 
old regimental baud, come on foot for eight miles (they 
would have come by rail, but that no truus ran, and they 
waited till impatient), and disconrsed most beaatiftil music. 



Elk Bivxa (Altsos*.), Tbnh., Norember 27, ISSS. 

When we first came down this railway, we saw at 

Wartrace a sqnad of colored men ; we learned that they had 

ju^t come in to enlist ; and we found that parties came daily 

for that purpose. At Elk River we passed the camp of a 
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whole regiment, the First TenneBsee, aod on our return we 
were camped just beside them. They were commanded by 
Colonel Thompson, an active, ener^tic son of Maine, 
recently on Greneral Rosecrana's staff, and numbered about 
eight htmdred. 'Their camp was clean and orderly. So 
regiment could be better behaved. We witnessed one dress 
parade ; and, considering that they had been but few weeks 
in service, it was the decision of our men that it was 
excellent : tmd if the men of ours say so it m so. 

They were doing conaiderable picket difty; and no men 
could be more faithful. There was a shiftless white regiment 
near, which would not associate with these blacks as soldiers. 
But those whites would sit down while on picket duty ; no 
black was known to do such a thing. Keen, alert, and laitMul 
— their main fault was an excess of care — as^ey would fire 
at everything that looked doubtful. 

They were uneducated. Most could not read ; so that a 
pas* was of very little u.se. And they made havoc of namea. 
Thus, when " Ticonderoga " was one day the countersign, 
Ae nearest that one of them got it was " Ticonstematlon I " 
But who Is responsible for this ignorance ? What are the 
stories good for, that Southerners did teach their slaves to 
read, when hardly one out of ei^t hundred Alabama and 
Teuuessee slaves knew a letter ? 

Bnt they were faithjul. They obeyed orders. They did 
their duty. One day there were four men on picket togeUier 
— all black — a corporal and three privates. Just enlisted 
these three, it happened, did not know how to load their 
pieces. Gruerillas fired on them and killed one. The 
corporal and the other two stood to their places, and while 
the corporal loaded the pieces, the two privates stood and 
fired deliberately, each waiting ha turn, and neither stirred 
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until relieved hj a party sent to the soand of the guns. I 
doubt if white soldiers would ahow better pluck. 

There was, reallj, a manliness about these black soldiers 
whidi inspired respect. Make a soldier of a slave, aod he 
f^els he ie a man. Slavery restored would be a nice thing if 
a hundred thousand of them had learned to use the mosket \ 
Almost all these men were fogitives. They had been 
oppressed. Bat the moment they became soldiers, they 
seemed to change. They felt diat they were in a holy cause. 
Why not ? If if was rig^t for Moses to lead those slaves — 
the children of Israel — out of Egypt, it is right for any 
new instrument of God to lead these people out of their 
accursed bondage. The Bed Sea has parted. Woe to the 
pursuers. Foolish and hardened, Ihey do not see that the - 
walls are onlj|^ water. The roar of the returning waves is 
already heard. Do the idiotic oppressors think they can 
roll back the wrath of the Almighty ? 

I was informed, also, by a man whose face grew st«nly 
sad as he told me, that these men's backs are almost all 
hideously scarred by the lash. The accomits of Southern 
brutality were sickening. Of the deaths in that regiment, 
almost every one, the surgeon said, was dne to the past bru- 
tal treatment, ivhich had broken their constitutions. Kind, 
patriarchal system I A lovely system- for Christian men to 
say of, " We have nothing to do with it ! " But, alas 1 for 
onr blindness. 

I have read in a Tennessee paper — opposed to the admin- 
istration of course — an advertisement of a woman whose 
" servant had run away." She says he " calls himself a 
preacher," and that he is of good manners, &c. ; and if any- 
body will put him into a certain "jail," she will pay a suit- 
able "reward." Well, I call myself " a preacher," and I 
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feel for that preacher. Paul says he was " a preacher " also. 
Paul was put in jail, too, aa this woman wants to put this 
man. This preacher is accused of no crime, but she wants 
to put him in jail, ueTertheless. The matter puzzled me. 
Do they put preachers in jai^ down here. If so, it is nnsafe 
to venture out of camp. In thinking it over, I have come 
to thii conclusion : It is the duty of government to protect 
all its citizens, and guarantee their safety from " jail," except 
for crime. Every citizen has a right to demand this. This 
man is. a citizen, or, beiug native bom, ought to be declared 
so by act of Congress. Government ought to protect him 
in his rights. It ought to punish anybody that puts him in 
jail ; and ought to take him out of jail, if anybody puts h im 
in, " anything in the laws of any State to the contrary not- 
witlistandiag." That's my doctrine, square. 

By the way, it is, perhaps, worth mentioning, that when 
some prisoners, coming in (Longstreet'a men), were jeered a 
little, being asked, " How did you get caught?" they replied, 
" You had to get men from the army of the FotomtK to do 
it ; we should have walked over you easy enough." There 
has been a great change in feeling towards the Potomac men 
since that affiur. At first they were called " Csmcy soldiers," 
because both men and officers had never been taught that it 
was the sign of an especially good soldier to be remarkably 
, dirty and slovenly. But they are now seen t4) be as eminent 
in valor as in everything else. The western army never had 
. such foes as they do now. 



Eli Bitxr, Tbhh., December 24, 1S63. 
Who can help rejoicing at the President's proclamation ? 
It holds out Ihe olive branch, but on terms ihat preserve our 
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principles. It makes no treaty with reliels, but demands 
unconditional anbauBsion. It retaine justice, but tempers it 
with mercy. It restores forfeited pririkges, but secures the 
public safety. It assumes that the rebel State governments 
are extinct, but it provides for. new loyal ones. Above all, 
it demands BubmisaioD on the very point of issue — slavery. 
Slaveiy must end — I wish I could say everywhere — in 
every rebel State. Thank God that the plain, honest, manly 
common sense of our President has taken this course. He 
stands by the proclamation ; and so does the army ; and so 
do tbe people. Of course copp^heads will hiss. . But who 

As to slavery in tie excepted States, it is not worth dis- 
puting about. With constant enlistments &om the slaves, 
with the independent feeling spread where the army goes, and 
with a resolute abolition party increasing, the case reminds 
one of ft black who once bad purchased half of himself. Hia 
boat overset one day, and he was with difficulty saved from 
drowning. Seing asked what his thou^ts were while in 
danger, he replied, " I thought what a fool I was to lay out 
my money on sich onsarten property as niggers I " 

And yet I wish, for the moral wholeness of the thing, that 
slavery could be declared outlawed everyvihere. It is time to 
be done with the humbng that the general government cannot 
protect the inalienable rights of every person who lives under 
tiie stars and stripes. 

But I believe, on tbe whole, in " compensated emancipa-, 
tion." The masters have robbed and abused the slaves for a 
great many years. It is not fair ta turn IJiese blacks out 
into the world withont paying them for past labor. Besides, 
if, as the masters say, the blacks cannot take care of them- 
selves, the freedmen will need their wages, now long overdue. 
Therefore, compensate them for their past labor. 



MR. POX'8 VISIT. 



Chatiakooqa, Tbkn., JanoaiyS, 1S64. 

How I happened to go to Cliattanooga -was on Uus wise : 
One day there came into camp the Bev. Thomas B. Fox, 
whom Grovemor Andrew had sent as a special agent to see 
Massachusette regiments and Massachusetts soldiers in 
hospital, in this division. Gkivernor Andrew ia always send- 
ing agents, or writing letters, or making speeches, or coaxing 
officials, for the benefit of our soldiers. ' The soldiers wiU 
always remember their large-hearted governor. So Mr. Fox 
was sent, and he came to our regiment. His visit did us 
good. If the governor is as wise in all his selections, he ia a 
wise governor. The visit occurred at a time of particular 
]nt«rest. The plan of reSnlistment was before us. Mr. Fox 
helped ii on finely. Apart from this, his address, conveying 
to us the assurance of the interest felt at home — was, for 
beauty, completeness, and heartiness, never surpassed by 
anything I ever heard. 

Many men have reSnlisted. In writing before, I had not 
faith enough. As it is, the bounties utterly failed of any 
effect on the men who enlisted on eleven dollars a month and 
no bounty. The only effective appeal proved to be that 
which led them to say, " We can't leave that old flag to 
strangers." 

The agent kindly asked me to accompany him t4> Chat- 
tanooga, and addressed a request to that effect to our corps 
commander, which was agreed to. I had to apply, myself, 
for the formal pass ; let me tell you just how mni^ formality 
was requisite in getting it. 

First, you write out an application, and you place it in the 
hands of the adjutant, who is the colonel's prime minister. 
The colonel signs his approval. You want to take the paper 
33 
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yourself to hi^er qnarterB, inBtosd of wuting for the slow 
routine. So the coloiiel sigos a special penoissioa for jo\i to 
do BO. The higher quarters are at TnUahoma, and to get 
Aere, the adjataat fumiBhes 7011, by the colonel's directioD, 
with a written document to that effect ; and for tmnspor- 
talion, the qoartermaeter gives you another paper, also by the 
colonel's order. And Ihue you are empowered to go seven 
milea! 

At the railway you catch a train. The military conductor 
examines your military pass, and keeps it when used. The 
civiliwi conductor takes your tran^Kwtatian paper. Yon get 
to Tullahoma, and go to brigade headquarters, tmd, if yoa 
are as fortunate as I was, £nd our good Brigadier-General 
Ruger, just ready for breakiast, and he invites you to break- 
fast (not officially, yon know, but Mendly), and you get a 
capital breakfast. You don't hint anything about business at 
meal time ; it " isn't the thing, you know." But after break- 
fast you give your application to the general's asfflstanlr 
adjutant-general, with your written permission to come your- 
self; and he asks the general, and the general signs it, and 
the clerk makes a minute of it, and the A. A. G, gives you a 
written permission to lake it to the general of division. You 
ffo there and hand over both papers, and the A. A. G, gets 
^e approval, and his clerk records it, and the A. A. G. gives 
yon a new written permission to take it to corps headquarters. 
There the A. A. G, goes through similar processes, — clerk 
and all, — and you get a new document empowering yon to 
go aa you asked. And our gallant nuyor^neral drops into 
the office and has a fiiendly chat — perhaps. Then you go 
to the post quartermaster's, to get a transportation paper ; 
he is gone to Nashville, and his clerk is gone to dinner ; but 
when he comes back yon have to go to the colonel command- 
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iag the post, and he approves (alter seeing your last paper), 
and you go back and the clerk writes out the transportation 
pasB, and you hurry to the cars while it is raining turioualy. 
That is, that waa my experience. 

Is all this routine really needful? Yes. If I had room to 
explain it you would be satisfied that to omit any st«p would 
put thloga into a *' muddle." Nevertheless it is a bore. 
Try it some day, when yon want to take a little trip. 

We tried to go on Tuesday, December 29, but the train 
did not stop ; but we succeeded on Wednesday. The train 
stops at Decherd fw dinoer. If anybody invites yon to do 
so, don't yon do it. .Be warned in time. On the train, the 
dvilian conductor examines your transportation paper, and 
the military one your military pass. The civil was not mil- 
itary, but the military man was civil. Nevertheless, he 
insisted on keeping my pass, because, be argued, that it was 
not good as far as Stevenson, on the ground that it covered 
ten miles beyond? I afterwards recovered it, however, by 
arguments effective and honest, but potent. Mr. Fox had no ■ 
branble, for he waa loaded with all manner of atithority from 
General Grant and a crowd of others. 

It was after dark when Stevenson was reached, and it 
was raining. No passenger car runs further, and one hunts 
around until he guesses which ba^age car (not of the train 
just arrived) is likely to go. We luckily discovered, at the 
last moment, the right car. Ten miles on is Bridgeport — a 
town without a house in it. Darkness, rain, and mud were 
uncomfortable to total strangers. But we found the 
Sanitakt GoKHissioN, God bless it. It was in t«nts. But 
what a change ! Out of the cold and driving storm into 
warm quarters, with a cup of excellent tea speedily made for 
tbe writer's racking headache — excellent blankets to sleep 
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io, on a liay stufied bed, and with good Dr. Coates as the 
presiding genius. And other travellers, and suffering soldiers 

— all taken care of — fed, clothed, wonnds dressed, beds 
furnished at the Home. I tell you, people at the Nortli, 
pile up your supplies, give your money, strengthen the Com- 
nussioQ every way. That ConunissioD saves U/e. 

From Bridgeport to Chattanooga, as yet, we go by boat 

— the boat was " in " the next morning, bnt it came late in 
the aflemoon. It would leave in three hours. Transpor- 
tation papers must be had ; and at the office, far away &oin 
the boat, ^ey said it would leave in_^e hours. We go with 
others to the boat ; now it will leave in the night some time. 
The Sanitary has a Home there (not the headquarters), and 
we go in to wait. Before midnight we find the boat will go 
in the morning. In the various tents of the Commission are 
(too hundred andjifty sheltered. The night becomes savagely 
cold. It is impombU to keep warm or sleep. In our tent 
are men, women, and children — white refogees from' 
Sonthem tyranny, included. For the fim of the thing, I 
went to chopping wood at half past two A. M., with the ther- 
mometer down out of sight of freezing. But in the group 
was a pretty little girl of two years, with parents esc(q)ing 
with only life from their burning house, fired by Southern 
brutality. 

In the morning the boat will leave at eleven. So we walk ' 
back to Sanitary headquarters. It was a bitterly cold day. 
There is a crowd. Here a soldier to go North, his arm is 
dressed, he is fed ; thinly clothed — a warm woollen sack is 
buttoned on him, and the armless sleeve pinned over, and he 
goes ofi^ happy. Another is on crutches, his wound is cared 
for, he is supplied as the other, and is helped to the cars. 
Here, a lone woman, all the way from New Jersey, to find 
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her sick husbaad — mild, patieat, grateful, careless of fatigue, 
with miles yet to go, and she is sheltered, fed, and directed ; 
a good woman, she says she has " found only Ghristlau 
people all the way." A mother, who has come to see her 
grounded eon, an officer. Alas ! his corpse has passed her on 
the road, and she is to return. And eo with the multitude. 
But periiapB as near to the heart as anybody — a little girl 
of five years, who, with others, had sat in baggage cara all 
the cold night (in which time three soldiers had perished of 
cold), the managers had carelessly nnfast«ned that car, and 
left it. The little girl, half frozen and crying, had come up 
with the others to tiie Sanitary. And now, warmed and 
fed, the child was happy, and I showed her the picture of 
another little girl, and we were friends, and when she left 
they wrapped warm things around her, and pulled socks over 
her shoes, and a strong helper carried her in his arms to the 
train. The Sanitary cared for the little ^rl ; it was some- 
body's child ; and so for the love of a blue-eyed girl at home, 
I owe just as much debt as anybody, and say again, God 
bless the Sanitary I 

On the boat. It is to leave at twelve. To leave at two. 
To leave at five. It did leave at seven. It was the Paint- 
Bock, — a fioor, with a fiinny old two-story bam on it, and a 
wheezy tea-kettle arrangement for running it. The weatiier 
was horribly cold. The "cabin" was a canvas box on top 
of the aforesaid bam. A few inches of it was warmed by 
an ancient cooking-stove, one door of which had departed. 
It is aixty-two miles to Chattanooga by river, it is twenty- 
Mght by rail. 

As to scenery, I remember that the rushing river looked 
like quicksilver as we entered the boat. The night was too 
eold for peeping out again till morning, and then only to see 
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that men were cutting t^e ice off the 6t«ni wheel, tind thttt 
huge icicles fringed the clifls which bordered the river. 
Within, one could study human nature. Decency required 
that persons should give way to others in turn near the stove. 
Many did, some did not. I was intcresled in studying one 
man. He had a warm comer, and there he staid. He was 
a major of infimtry, by hia dress, — dressed showily, — with 
very dark eyes, and black mustache, ete., in regular dress 
uniform, felt hat and braid cord, and dark blue trowsers. 
He would have looked handsome, but for his insufferable 
hoggistmess. Hints and open requests were useless ; bat his 
hoars of sitting ended, I think, by his getting iaia the cap- 
tain's room; anyhow, he disappeared tillmoming. He came 
to Chattanooga. I don't know his regiment. I wish I did. 
However, if anybody knows a mi^or (not the one of the 
Tenth Kentucky) who was on the Faint-Rock on its trip to 
Chattanooga, January 1-2, 1S64, be will inform that major 
that, in the unanimons opinion of (he passengers, he is the 
most despicable hog that injures the reputation of that com- 
paratively respectable animal. 

On the boat were some delegates of the Christian Commis- 
sion. They bad some private stores of food ; but they, in 
the dearth, shared with all. They made t«a, they furnished 
bread. They did all the good possible. The passengers 
became their warm friends, from the conduct of these dele- 
gates, which was truly Christian. I was glad to meet Sev, 
Calvin Holman, of New Hampshire, and it was pleasant to 
pass mudi of the night together in common topics. The 
Commission opened its doors here to shelter to its atmost 
capacity ; and there the soldier's wife found friends to help 
her to her husband. 

Fulled up the rapids by ropes, or worked up by steam far 
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higher than the government allowance of pressure ; Bitting 
bold Lookout, the ecene of gallant combat, around ite base — 
and so, about nine P. M., we reached Chattanooga. Hos- 
pitable doore are open, and Mends are found. 

I intended, at Chattanooga, to write ont notes on several 
matters there. They were about Lookout Mountain and 
Mission Bidge ; the Sanitary CommiBsion, and £>r. Beed in 
charge; the Christian Commission, and Mr. Lawrence in 
charge ; the chaplain's meeting ; the National Cemetery, al- 
ready planned, and the Mortuaiy Eecord ; the recruiting 
office for colored troops, under Mr. John A. Spooner, of Old 
Plymouth ; and Sergeant Johnny Clem, the youngest soldier 
in the army, being twelve years of age. The worid will 
never know what it has lost, which is my chief consolation in 
so distressing a trial as that of consigning one's pages to the 
fireplace. But I wiU save one section. It is &nceming 
Sergeant Johnny Clem. 

Johnny b a boy of twelve, and was bom in Xewark, 
Ohio. He measures four feet and one inch in height. He 
has a &ank, pleasant, firm face, with light eyes and hair. 
He dresses neatly, sports his sergeant's chevrons and a pistol. 
Johnny has been in service, off and ouiibr two years. At 
present he belongs to the Twenty-second Michigan, in which 
he enlisted as drummer. At the battle of Chickamauga 
he was a marker ; and there he showed courage. I met an 
account of that affair of his some time since ; but I thou^t 
it worth while to get his own statement. • Here it is in hia 
own exact language : — 

" We were making a charge. As I was rallying, the rebel 
colonel rode up to me, and said, ' Halt, surrender, you 

[swearing] '. I had my gnu at right shoulder shift. I 

fetched it to a shoulder, and just at that he struck at me with 
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his sword, and I knocked off his giittrd, and cocked my 
piece (which I could easily do, being so short, without his 
noticing my cocking it) ; fetched it to a charge bayonet. He 
rode right up in front of my gon, and was just going to 
knock it out of the way and cat my head off; and just at that 
I pnlled it off, and the bnllet went right through his breast." 
So Sergeant Johnuy got his promotion. He had, when I 
saw him, his "descriptive list" with him — being just on 
his way back as a returned prisoner from Wheeler's raid. 
Johnny is really a manly looking little fellow ; is self-pos- 
sessed, but modest ;- talks freely, but not about bis affair 
unless others ask him. It is a wonder he has not been 
spoiled, but no trace of sach a result appears. He used to 
drink whiskey and swear, but he has been taught better, he 

Some few items regarding the condition of rebeldom I 
think worth recording. 

The destitutions which are said to prevail, undoubtedly do 
exist in some sections. For instance, the large tracts of 
country which lie near, but outside our lines, are filled with 
suffering people. These people are in a particularly unfor- 
tunate position, because really enjoying no advantage which 
those have who belong somewhere definite. Their means of 
support are in a great measure cut off. The men are to a 
very great extent in the rebel army, having either gone vol- 
untarily or been forced there by conscription. The farms 
are ravaged by roving bands of- guerillas, who are nearly as 
terrible to friend as foe. What crops have been gathered 
are apt to be seized for public service, excepting enough for 
bare subsistence. South of'Dnck River, Tennessee (some 
forty miles, I believe, south of Nashville), no trade is allowed. 
The army itself cannot sell provisions, nor is any method 
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adopted of isauiug food. There is an exception to this efiect ; 
that, aa owners of staves are obliged to furnish a certain 
amount of cat wood for railway purposes, those men can 
receive a certain allowance of provisions ; and all others, in- 
deed, to whom the railway gives employment. Then there 
ara some families which have managed to eecure " proteo 
tions," and are in near neighborhood to our posts. Close by 
our last camp were two women, whose husbands were in the 
rebel army, as officers, I believe, who had a "eafegoard" 
from general Boyecnms. Why it was given to Iho property 
of Hiese rank rebels I do not know, but it was, of course, 
religiously' observed. These women used to charge us 
twenty cents a quart for tile meanest milk I ever saw, while 
one of them was carried through a fever gratuitously by our 
good surgeon, medicines included in the gratuity. Another 
family used to bake bread (of our flour) for us, at the rea- 
sonable rate of five or six times the value of the article. 

But many families have no such resource. Some of our 
men, wbileout on du^ one day, found a family whose sole sup- 
port for seven days had been com meat purchased by a sin^ 
dollar given by a soldier, for a family of father (a cripple), 
mother, and five children. For two or three days more our 
men shared their hard bread with them. {Jtterly helpless as 
the^ were, our colonel saw they did not suffer, until they 
could be brought in and sent northward. Before we left, 
one train (a sample) was loaded to its utmost with fiimiliea 
of this starving population, who were being taken where they 
could be fed. It was, of course, out of the question to take 
supplies to such, over a road severely taxed to feed our 
armies. Thus it is that our government feeds the sufiering, 
while many are the wives and children of rebels. But even 
such must not be left to starve. Christian charity forbids, 
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I was much interested in the familiea I casually met. 
They were refngeea. A hnsband and wife, and a husband, 
wife, and sweet little child. The men had been in the rebel 
army. They had joined it not willingly, but yielding to a 
necessity. One had been a druggist, and was a man of few 
words but of f^ intelligence. The other, I think, a farmer. 
Both men had escaped from the army in Longstreef s move- 
ment on Enozrille. They had got back to their homes, in 
the north part of Georgia, and had hid in the woods. I asked 
them if their friends did not know of their being there. " Yes," 
they said, " but we had no fear, except from two families 
Nobody else would betray ns." They said that all others there 
were Union in feeling. Rebels had hunted for them in vain. 
Though in danger, they would not leave wiUiout their fam- 
ilies ; and, at last, when these families had had their houses 
burned, and the women leit shelterless, they made a deter- 
mined effort, and succeeded in escaping. The little clothing 
they had was all they could save. But they were happy to 
be within our lines, and on their way NorUi. They intended 
to go to Ohio, and endeavor to earn a living. 

I asked them if the President's proclamation of amnesty 
had been circulated. They said it had, to some extent, and 
was fast spreadin'^. Its effect, they said, was good. " We 
have always been told," said the elder, " that our property 
would be all taken away ; andj indeed, some acta at Wash- 
ington made ns think so. But now we know we can save 
our- property, most everybody wants to submit." 

" But you have abandoned your property." 

" Yes, but the (and we own is there. They can't move 
that ; and when the war is over, we can get its value." 

" But," said I, "you cannot keep your slaves under tJiis 
proclamation." 
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The wife of one, aa intelligeat and pleasant womao, in-' 
Btantly anewered, " We have no siaves, nor dp moet^of the 
people ; and bo it is nothing to us. Let the men who own 
the alaves, and got up the war on that acconnt, lose them. 
They ought to." 

"Is that a wideq)read feeling?" 

"Yes. ■ There are but a few hundred thousand slave- 
holders, and we began to think that they used us to keep 
their power." 

I cannot, of course, tell how much such feelings have 
spread. But they do evidently have considerable sway. 
Very large numbers of refugees have come into onr lines, 
and all tell the same story. 

Among other facts, one of these men told me that he had 
to pay for the ordinary felt hat he wore, two hundred and 
fifty dollars in confederate money. He had had considera- 
ble, but gave it all away to friends, aa of no further use to 
him. A lawyer whom I knew, who was taken prisoner at 
Chickamauga, and sent to Richmond, had to pay (and it was 
only the usual price), eighteen dollars for having his boots 
half-soled ; and each half sole was made of three pieces of 
leather ; this was in confederate money ; in greenbacks, it 
would have been only a fraction of that. 

The number of deserters coming in is quite large. All 
agree that the woods and lulls are full of such. All said 
1 that rebel soldiers were constantly searching for them ; and 
so closely that, after making a little fire, they always moved 
away quickly to another spot. 

My own impressions were that these accounts were true. 
And hence I am inclined to give credence to the other 
accounts we receive. But I think that the sufierings are 
only local, not universal. There must be much diflUcuIty 
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in oblunisg tbe Docessaries of life, merefy on accomit of fai^ 
I^iees -•- whene vages &re fixed as those of soldiers are, and 
jret whose familieB miut be suBtained. 

Bnt it is not likely that any encb want is universal. 
Doubtlraa many persons have made fortunes in the South 
oat of tiie war. They sell high for confederate money, 
it is tme, but confederate money will buy lauds there. 
Very large sections in the South are still cultivated by 
slaves, which enables tbe whites to All up the armies. 
There is no reason in imagining we are to reduce the revolted 
territory to obedience, by their necessities, because such a 
land is not to be starved oat. A military despotism, too, 
Btifles the cries of tbe actual sufferers. We must fight it 
out. 

Nor is it good judgment to suppose that the rebel armies 
are to crumble by deisertiona. Doubtless, the bulk of their 
soldiery is under strict discipline, and will remain in arms 
until the leaders are overthrown. We must not calculate on 
anydiing but overpowering force on our part. If we depend 
on anything else, we shall wake to the delusion in t«rrible 
disasters. If Ihey are weaker, now Is the time to overwhelm 
them with armies it would be madness to resist. 

Just now everything indicates that the rebel leaders are pre- 
paring for a desperate spring campaign. They are putting 
every available man into the ranks. They are straining every 
nerve to equip their forces. That they will make a tremen- 
dous effort, is clear. If tliey succeed in that eflbrt, they will 
protract the war. If they fail, we may safely beheve that 
the disintegrating causes at work will speedily end the strife. 
Shall they fail? At tiie Sonth, every man possible is made 
a soldier. Their farms, their cities, are almost bare of men. 
Here, I cannot tell, from the crowded streets of Boston, that 
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& Bingle man has gone. It rests with the people to say 
whether this war Bhall rirtnally end the neit campaign. Do 
not leave the old soldiers alone. Join them, yonng men, and 
take to yourselves part of the crowning glory. 

It look moch less time to get from Chattanooga to camp, 
tiian &om camp to Chattuioogs. For, the sixty-two miles 
of river was down stream ; and a boat kept in the current 
would slide down bster than steam could push it op. Sii 
hours brought ns to Bridgeport. The train which runs to 
Stevenson we discovered a^r a long search. There is no 
station house, and the train starts &om anywhere in a range 
of two mUes, and any time in a range of three hours. It 
was ten miles to Stevenson, and the train worked hard to 
get there. I saw it come in at last — having concluded widi 
a few others to leave tiie train, afUr three hours of terribly 
cold travelling in freight care unwarmed, and walk to Steven* 
son. It was occasionally donbtfiil which would beat; but 
eventually we came in a few lengths ahead of the train, at 
twenty-five minntes past one o'clock A. M. No station 
house tliere ; but we found two passenger cars locked i^, 
from whose windows streamed a bright li^t. A colonel in 
our party kicked the door in, and we found seata and snoring 
sleepers. If the government could afford at Stevenson a 
warm room, or even any room in which wounded, or even 
well soldiers, could find shelter prior to the departure of a 
train (which is at three A. M.), it wotild lessen the amount 
of profanity cold winter nights. Profanity is wicked ; but 
the officials deserve the curses. At eight A. M. I was eat- 
ing breakfast in our own camp. 

I left Chattanooga suddenly, on learning that the oflicial 
sanction was ready for our return Hohb. I could not risk 
losing one of the most supreme pleasures of which I could 
34 
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concoive. To go home wUh the regiment wbidi had earned 
for itaelf an imperishable record, — it wut a da; of a life- 

To return with two hundred men, tong^iened by near three 
years of hardships, trained by the hardest battle fields, pur- 
chased by the best tdood of Masaachoaetta ; — 

To show the Old Flao, never carried but in batde, rid- 
dled by bullets, oAen lalling &om the stiffening hand, bat 
never to the eaiih, always maUng the men about it iuvin- 
cible ; — 

To see the tearfiil faces of friends, brave friends, brave 
mothers, remembering heroically the dead children, who went 
with ns when the war was young ; — 

To be welcomed as those who have done their duty ; for 
of our dead, none died bnt as heroes die ; — 

And then, when the few days of fiirlongh end, to rejoin 
the armies of the Union, and witness the final glory of the 
FLAal 
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Murray, N., Jr., 334. 

NashTille, Tenn., 362. 

New Baltimore, 203. 

New England Booms at Nev 
York, 325. 

Newmarket, Va.. 134, 138. 

Newtown, akirmish at, 152, 156. 

Nineteenth Maasachusettt, at 
Ball-B Bluff, 39. 

Ninth New York, 40-^2, 75. 



Occoquan dreek, forded by 

Banks's troops, 200, 207, 262. 

Punt Rock, the steamer, 390. 

Park barracks, 320. 

Patterson Oen., hia campaign, 
14-19; relieved, 17; reaulta 
of his failure, 141. 

Petersville, 329. 

Philipse mansion, the, 291. 

Phillipa, Chaplain, 27, 75. 

Fleasanton, Gen., his movement 
across the Rappahannock, 313. 

Point of Rocks, 51,65. 

Poolesville, 37, 56. 

Pope, D. S., 334. 

Pope, Oen., movements under, 
162-184; his retreat, 195-209; 
his orders to Gen. Banks, 196. 

Porter, Gen. Fiu-John, 343, 

Port Hudson, 227. 

Prince, CoL, at Cedar Mountain, 
186. 

Proclamation, the President's, 
234-237. 

Quincy, Col., 279. 

Raccoon Ford, 345. 

Railways from Chattanooga to 
the North, 378. 

Rappahannock, the skirmishing 
on, 198. 

Rapidan, the river, advance of 
army to, &om the Rappahan- 
nock, 344 ; its course, 344. 

Reading matter fbr the army, 
244, 245. 

Reed, Dr., of Sanitary Commis- 
sion, 391. 

Reed, Chaplain, 27. 

Relief of Massachusetts soldier*, 
society ibr, 242. 
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Beao, Oen., joins Pope's forces, 
198. 

BejuoldB, Gen., 221. 

lUckettB, Gen., 206. 

Rock Creek, 329. 

Rockville, ST, 68, 210. 

Rogers, Oen., at Chanoellorville, 
298. 

Rohr, Mr., murdered by .Cbpt 
Baylor, 110. 

Rood's HiU, 136, 137, 138. 

Rosecrans, Gen., 367, 393. ^ 

Rugei, Brig. Oen., 322, 323. 

Salem, Mass., 313. 

Sampson, Capt, of the Merri- 
mack, 324. 

SanipsoD, Purser, of the Minis' 
sippi, 340. 

Sandy Hook, SI. 

Sanitary arrangements in camp, 
fil,&4. 

Sanitary Coromisnon, the, 241, 
313, 333-336, 367, 386. 

Saj^nt,M.H., 94. 

Savage, MtyoT James, death of, 
226. 

Second Maiaachusetts, at Har- 
per's Feny, 17 ; its composi- 
tion, 20) reconnoisHance to- 
wards Charlestown, 99 ; leave 
Edinburgh, 134; to Newmar- 
ket, 138, 140; leaves Har- 
risonburg, 141 ; in ttanks's re- 
treat, 150-161; at 'VVincheater, 
153-195; occupy Front Royal, 
160 ; in Gen. Pope's campaign, 
162-184; from Williamsport 
to Gaines'a Ctobb Roads, 167 ; 
from Wairenton to IJttte 
Washington, •179 ; battle of 



Cedar Mountain, 186, 194 ; in 
Pope's retreat, 193, 200; in 
the Antietam autumn, 210- 
239 ; on picket duty, 226, 227 j 
enter Virginia the fourth time, 
249 ; under Gen. KixA^i, 279 ; 
battle of Chancellorville, 296- 
306 ; its third year of serriae, 
306; in Oen. Pleasanton's 
movement, 313 ; at Park bar- 
racks, 320-337; leaves New 
York, 337; to and in Ten- 
nessee, 352-398 ; return home, 
398. 

Second Michigan, 98. 

Second Kentucky battery, 380. 

Sedgwick, Gen., 103 ; carries 
Fredericksburg Heights, 306. 

Seneca, 50, 65 ; the sick at, 93. 

Se^eant's Memorial, the, 247. 

Sewall, Chaplain, 27. 

Seymour, Rev. Charles, 72. 

Sharpsburg, Md., 221, 226, 226, 
230,246. 

Shaw, CoL R. G., 280. 

Shelby^-ille, 366. 

Shenandoah Valley, the, move- 
ments in, 98-149 ; described, 
159. 

Shields, Gen., 106 ; at battle of 
Kemstown, 1 15 ; detached 
from Gen. Banks's corps, 

Sigel, Oen., at Winchester, 153, 
14S. 
203,269. 

Sixteenth Indiana, 20, 68. 

Slave code of District of Colum- 
bia, exposed by Hon. Henry 
Wilaon, 332. 

Slave property to be seised, 236. 



Btavei owd Y>j the rebels, 235, 
237. 

Slocum, Gen., 267 ; at Stafford 
Court House, 274. 

Bmithfield, IDS. 

Smith, B«T. K P., agent of 
Christian Commiasion, 288,363. 

Smoketmra hoipital, 263. 

Snicker's Ferry, 122. 

Boest, Col Clemens, 334. 

South Hoimtaio, battle of, 213, 
214. 

SpenTTille, 181. 

Spooner, J. A., 391. 

Spotf Tavern, Second Massaohu- 
setta at, 327. 

Stafford Court House, 274, 276, 
285, 286, 312. 

Steams, Adjutant, Life o^ 247. 

Steiner, Dr., 334. 

Stephensburg, lfi2, 345. 

Stetson, Mr., of the Astor House, 
his kindness, 338. 

Stevenson, Ala., Christian Com- 
mission at, 363. 

Stone, Brig. Oen., 20} at Ed- 
wards's Ferry, 37,51. 

Stone, Dr. lincoln IL, 65, 63, 
280. 

Stoneman's Switch, 288, 

Stone River battle-field, 362. 

Stta8buTg,Va., 114, 144 ; Banks's 
corps retires to, 151 ; position 
in the Shenandoah, 159 ; held 
by Fremont, 159, 

Stuart, Oen., the rebel, driven by 
' Gen. Gregg, 328. 

Sturgis, Oea, at Soath Moun- 
tain, 213. 

Subjugation necessary, 47, 48. 



SnllivBQ, Gen., in the Shenan- 
doah VaUey, 146. 
Sumner, Gen., 210; at South 

Mountain, 214 ; Antietam, 
219. 

Sumner, Charles, his usefulness, 
277 ; ambulance system, 330. 

Swalm, Dr. W. S., 334. 

Tammany regiment, 39 ; at 
Bali's Blu^ 40-42. 

Tenallytown, 210. 

Tenth Kentucky, 390. 

Tenth Maine, 2S9. 

Third Maryland, 347, 348. 

Third Wisconain, at Winchester, 
153-155 ; at Cedar Mountain, 
187, 188, 249 i at Chancellor- 
ville, 297-300, 322, 325, 327i 
leaves New York, 337, 346. 

Thirteentli Massschuaetts, 27, 
140, 168, 203. 

Thirteenth Pennsylvania, 27, 68. 

Thirteenth New Jersey, 344, 

Thirty-third Massachusetts at 
Briatow Station, 343, 376. 

Thompson, Col., of first Ten- 
nessee, 381. 

Tolman, Bev. Mr., donation from 
his church, 94. 

Tract Society, 242. 

Treason at the North, 282-284. 

Tryford, Surgeon, 303. 

Tollahoma, 365. 

Twelfth Indiana, 20. 

Twelfth Massachusetts, 20,, 68, . 
72, 76, 140, 168,203; at An- 
tietam, 220. 

Twelfth New Hampshire, 311. 

Twelfth corps at Chancellorrille, 
297, 306 ; its ambulance sys- 
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tem, 319; at KeUy's Ford, 321 ; 

reenforces Rosecroos, 3G2. 
Twentieth Connecticut, 303, 
Twentieth Massachuietts, 39 ; at 

BaU'a Bluff, 40-42 1 under 

Oen. Hooker, 279. 
Twentj-Becond Michigan, 391. 
Twenty-eighth New York, in 

Banke'B retreat, 1G2. . 
Twenty-seventb Indiana, 143, 

132} at Winchester, 153-155; 

at . Chancellorville, 297-300, 

322, 327. 
Twenty-ninth, FennsylTania, 87 ; 

at Winchester, 154. 
Twenty-ninth New York, 834. 
Two Taverna, 329. 
Underwood, Col., wounded, 376. 
United States Ford, 298. 
Warrenton, 166 ; evacuation of, 



Wartrace, colored troops at, 360. 
Washington, Va.. 172. 
Washington, D. C, visit to, 264- 

267. 
Waterville, 329. 
Webster, Col. Fletcher, incident 

concerning, 204. 
Welsh, Cha^daiD, 34S. 



Wightman, Sni^on, 303. 

WiHiams, Oen., in command of 
Third brigade, 80 ; at Antie- 
tam, 216, 219; character of 
hia troops, 305, 355. 

Williamsport Ford, crossed by 
Patterson, 14, 61, 150, 155) 
Gordon's brigade at, 106. 

Wilnm^ton, Mass., donation 
from, 94. 

Wilson, Henry, the ambulance 
system, 330 ; his exposure of 
slave code of District of Col- 
umbia, 332.. 

Winchester, the fitilure at, 9, 35, 
103 ; movement upon, 104, 
evacuated by Jackson, 107 ; 
described, 106; fight at in 
Banks'sretreat, 153-135; hos- 
pital labor at, 160 ; barbarism 
of ths inhabitants, 161. 

Wolf Bun Shoals, 262. 

World, the New York, its fiilae 
account of Banka's retreat, 
167. 

Xenia, hospitality of its ladiei, 
361. 

Zanesrille,36a 
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